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Mr DEAB T0VN6 'FmSSTDS, 



present has beea a year of years. Peter Parley calls 
it a Si CUED Yeae, because it has been consecrated to 
Ekote^rj.1' Lote, to Ikdustey, and the arts of Peace. From 
every quarter of tlic globe nations have met in the bonds of 
direction, and, for the first time in the history of the world, 
united as a common family, testifying to the Divine truth that all 
men are brethren ; and mind has been brought to mind, and heart to 
heart, for purposes of good. Let not this great lesson be lost upon 
you my little ones ; and remember that the school-room, the family 
circle, and even the play-ground, is a vrorld in miniature, where wo 
daily make exhibitions of ourselves for good or evil. Carry out in 
your studies and in your play hours the spirit of the times. Live in 
harmony and in kindness one towards another ; emulate the wonders 
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of the year ; let your efforts in learning be conspicnons, your labour 
of love be abundant. Let wisdom shine in all your doings, like the 
Koh-i-noor — a, mountain of light ; and let truth be for ever springing 
in the very midst of your "ways, like a " Crystal fountain." Thus will 
you obtain " golden opinions" more valuable than the ore of California. 
Men will caxesa you, and God will blcsa you with a peace that hut- 
pasaeth all understimduig ; wliile your way in this world will be a 
way of joy, of happiueaa and light. 

Such 13 the Bincerc wish of your old fiiend and companion, 



-BS^ 
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" Thb Kino op Lioht— Father op aoed Time — 
Hath brouoht about that day which is the prime 
to the slow, gliding months, when evbry eye 
Wears symptoms op a sober jollity." 

/^"^^\ said an old Engliflh poet, and so says old Peter 
(j(^^^^ Parley in the year 1 852. "New Year's Day lias always 
been to me, my young friends, a gladsome day ; for 
whenever it has come, I have accustomed myself to 
look back on the past year with GBAnnrDE, and on the 
coming one with hops ; and as hope and gratitude are 
both cheerfiil and pleasant companions, they have made me joyful ; 
and I have sometimes, old as I am, capered with delight among the 
youngsters in the meiry dance, as my old friend Sir Eoger de Coverley 
did before me ; and I have listened to the ringing out of the old 
year, and the ringing in of the new one, with joy, sobered by reflec- 
tion, and with meditation, brightened by thankfulness to the Giver of 
an good. 
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To me also, my young Mends, it has always been a great delight 
to hear in the streets, "A merry new year to you!" "A happy new 




year to you!" and the greeting of humble labour to smiles and kind 
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feelings, as in former times; for althongli I do not like to go back to 
ancient mnstiness, and rust, and decay, yet I do like to go back to 
ancient heartinjess; and I should like to see the new year still ushered 
in by rejoicings, presents, and good wishes, with hearty welcomes 
and happy greetings; and in this spirit, buoyant as boyhood, I say to 
all my young friends and companions — "A happy new year to you! 
A happy, a merry, a pleasant, and a useful year to the end of it! A 
happy One Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty-two to you, with ten 
times one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two blessings!" 

Being thus in for the new year, I can't help saying a little more 
about it. In Mr. Steward's "Popular Superstitions," there is some 
account of the Candlemas Bull on New Year's Eve, as introductory 
to the new year. The bull is a passing cloud, which highland 
imagination perverts into the form of that animal, as it rises or falls, 
or takes particular directions of great sigificance to the seers; so does 
it prognosticate good or bad weather. The more northern nations 
anciently assigned portentious qualities to the winds of "New Year's 
Eve. One of these old legends, in Brand, may be thus versified — ^the 
last line eking out the verse: — 

** If New Year's Eve night wind blow iouth. 
It betokeneth warmth and growth ; 
If west, much milk and fish we see; 
If north, much cold and storms there be ; 
If eatt, the trees will bear much fruit ; 
1{ north-east, flee it man and brute." 

Let UB hope and trust, my young friends, that all the prognostics 
of the present season may be favourable ones, and that the wind may 
set in from the right quarter. Let it blow, from any quarter of the 
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compass, so that it give us growth from the earth, milk from the kine, 
and fish frt)m the sea. 

As the year begins, and as it proceeds, I woidd have my yoting 
friends get a habit of looking abroad on l^ature. There is much to see, 
I do assure them, in the earth, air, sea, and sky ; and ashy observing 
comes knowledge, and by knowledge comes wisdom, so, I say, learn 
to observe. Look after the young snowdrop and crocus ; w^tch for 
the flowering of the coltsfoot, the winter hellebore, the dead nettle, 




the daisy, violets, and primroses, and keep the ear awake to the first 
twittering of the redbreast and the thrush. Be up early in the morning. 
Do not lie looking at the starry crystals of the frozen pane till you 
freeze in bed ; but up, up ! out, out ! and be merry — ^to the frozea 
pond — ^to the hard road — a good stout stick in hand, a light heart, 
and a lighter pair of heels, and so greet the birth of the year. But 
don*t go about with a gon popping at sparrows, scaring ladies^ and 
frightening horses. 

/Google 
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" Then came old JaBuarj wrapped well 
'In many weeds to keep the cold away ; 
Tet did he quake and quiver like to quail^ 
And blows his nayles to warm them if he may. 
For they were numbed with holding all the day 
An hatchet keene with which he felled wood. 
And from the trees did lop the needlesse spray." — Spbnsbr. 

sayeth the old poet Spenser, and he sayeth well ; 
and in his spirit Peter Parley would have a few words 
on the months of the year as they successively offer. 

I suppose it is scarcely worth while to say, that the 
word January is derived from Janus, a deity, repre- 
sented by the Eomans with two faces looking in oppo- 
\ directions, and typical of the past and the future. Janus was the 
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Qod of Gates and Ayenues, and held a key in one hand and a lod in 
the other, symbolical of his opening and ruling the year. 

January — although full of snows and frosts — ^is one of the most in- 
teresting months in the year. K'ature is not dead but sleeping, and 
in her sleep seems dreaming of Spring. The weather during January 
is often beatifiilly dear, cold, and bright, and the beautiful effects oi 
hoar frost are often suf&cient to give animation to a landscape which 
would otherwise look blank and dreary. Every branch and spray is 
fringed with delicate crystab, sparkling in the sun's rays with the 
lustre of diamonds, and there is not a single blade of grass or a plant, 
however insignificant, but may become, thus adorned by these radiant 
gems, the object of our highest wonder and admiration. The very 
weeds which we are accustomed to pass unnoticed or to tread beneath 
our feet 

" Now shin© ' 
ConspicaotuB and in bright apparel clad, 
And fledged with icy feathen» nod superb." 

All these effects are produced by the transient morning dew of sum- 
mer, and are now exhibited still more strikingly in the brilliant hoar 
frost, and were it not that the constant recurrence d the wondrous 
scene had taught us to look on it with some d^ree of indifference, we 
could not Ml to be struck with feelings of admirati(Hi and delight in 
remembrance that — 

^'Nature is bnt a name for an effed 
Whose cause is God." 

The beantifdl hoar frost is but one of the effects of the absence of 
heat during this season of the year. As the odd increases, thesoi&ce 
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of lakes and rivers become fixed and converted apparently into floors 
of marble, and during the change this water expands—expands by 
cold — ^in direct opposition to the usual laws of nature, by which 
everything beside contracts by cold and expandfi only by heat. 
Here is a wonder, and one well worthy of investigation as illustrating 
the Divine care over all the works of Kature. It is a fact that even 
in this operation the old law of contraction is followed up to a certain 
point ; but having reached a certain point, and the water having be- 
come condensed in the greatest degree of which it is susceptible by 
cold alone, a re-arrangement of particles takes place, by which the 
crystalline form the solid which is about to be produced occupies 
more space than the particles in the liquid form. Kow supposing 
that water regularly contracted fix)m its liquid to its solid state, it is 
quite clear that a certain bulk of ice would occupy less space than 
the bulk of water which formed it. Its weight would be, in short, 
bulk for bulk, greater than that of water, and it would consequently 
sink in Winter instead of forming the superficial crust of ice which 
covers them, and thus it would become one solid mass of ice, destroy- 
ing all that life with which the waters teem ; and would take a 
whole Summer to become liquid, since water is so imperfect a con- 
ductor of heat. 

One effect of this property of water to expand during the process of 
congelation is to diminish the height of mountains, for the rain and 
melted snow remaining in their cavities and fissures during the Sum- 
mer season become frozen, and seeking to occupy a greater space than 
before, force out masses of rock with irresistible power and send them 
thundering down to the valley beneath. Another and a general 
usefdl effect is the perforation of the earth to receive its destined seed, 
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in consequence of the crambling to pieces of the heavy clods of the 
field by the expansion of the frozen moisture within them. 

Kow the yegetable kingdom lies snug and comfortable under the 
snow, the roots of herbaceous plants are safe under ground, ready 
at the return of warmth to throw up their yoting shoots. The soft 
and tender parts of shrubs and trees are wrapped up in hard buds, the 




larger kind of which — such as those of the horse-chesnut, the syca- 
more, and the lime— are coyered with a sort of resin, which resists 
the most intense cold. Sometimes, howeyer, a tree which is less 
securely guarded than its feUows by those kind proyisions of Kature, 
has its juices frozen and it then splits asunder by the formation of the 
ice, and perishes. By the end of the month the buds of the wood- 
bine seem ready to expand, the winter aconite and bear*8-foot are 
often in flower, and the snowdrop pushes up its head aboye the snow. 
On mild days the slug, or shelless snaili is more about> to the in- 
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juiy of the young wlieat and garden plants. The bodies of these 
animals are coyered with slime, as she whale is with blubber ; this 
non-conducting substance enables them to withstand the cold. 

The farmer is active in the frost. — ^His team moves oyer the frozen 
fields as easily as on the high road ; he therefore carries out manure 
to his fields, or he lops his timber, or repairs hedges. The labourer 
keeps himself warm in the bam by his flail. 

But how do the feathered tribes get on in the seyere, hard-hearted 
frost? Doubtless, thousands of them die in severe weather of cold 
and hunger; but yet nullions contrive to get through it. Blackbirds, 
thrushes, and fieldfares nestle together on banks and under hedges, 




and frequent the vicinity of towns. Larks find shelter in the warm 
stable, and tribes of small birds courageously surround our houses, 
and take possession of our farm-yards, in search of food. The yellow- 
hammer, the obaffinoh, but especially the audacious sparrow, beset 
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our path; and seem to claim a share in our food; while the Mendly 
redbreast seeks and finds a welcome everywhere. 

Now also the water birds find 
a partial supply of food in wet 
meadowS; and along the water's 
edge of hurrying brooks. There 
sits the king-fisher, intent upon 
unfortunate minnows; while the 
birds who live on different kinds 
of food, the ring-dove on ivy- 
berries, and others who are by no means particular, changing their 
food to accommodate the change of season; while some of the four- 
footed race among the woods fall into a death-like torpor, and sleep 
away their time. But the nimble squirrel may be seen now and 
then issuing fix)m her hole, frisking for a short time dose to the 
mouth of it, just when the sun shines. 

In tiie house, in the mansion, the cottage, all is, or ought to be, 
joy and festivity. We are, on the first of January, in the very lap of 
old Pather Christmas. There is above a week yet to come of rejoicing 
and frolic, from the first of January to old Christmas Day. And the 
great iced twelfth-cakes stand glorious in the shop windows, and the 
hoUy with its red berries, and the fond ivy, stiU stick about our houses, 
to maintain the recollection of the seasonable feastivities. But the 
Twelfth-cake! — one word more about the twelfth-cake. I love to 
see an acre of cake spread out with oldfashioned hospitality, studded 
aU over with glittering flowers, like ice-plants, and red and green 
knots of sweetmeats, and hollow yellow-crusted crowns, and kings 
and queens and their paraphernalia. I delight to see scores of happy 
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children, sitting all with hright eyes round the dainty fare, eyeing 
the cake and eax^h other, with faces sunny enough to thaw the white 
snow. I like to see the joy and silence which is kept religiously 
while the large knife goes its round, and the glistening eyes that feed 




beforehand on the hugh slices, dark and rich with citron and plums, 
and then when the characters are drawn, is it nothing to watch the 
peeping delight which escapes from their twinkling eyes? — one is 
proudasking, another stately as queen. Then there are two whisper- 
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ing secrets that they cannot contain: — ^these are Sir Gregory Goose 
and Sir Tonbelly dnmsy. The boys laugh out at their own mis- 
fortunes, but the little girls, almost ashamed of their prizes, sit blush- 
ing and silent. It is not until the lady of the house goes round that 
some of the more extrayagant fictions are revealed; and then what a 
roar of mirth! — ^Ha! ha! ha! from the boys, and He! he! he! from 
the girls. The ceiling shakes, and the air is torn — ^they bound from 
their seats like kids, and insist on seeing Miss Simpson's card. Ah! 
what merry spite is proclaimed — ^what ostentatious pity! The little 
girl is almost in tears; but the large lump of allotted cake is placed 
seasonably in her hands, and the glass of sweet wine aU round drowns 
the BhiiU urchins' laughter, and a gentler delight prevails. The 
twelve days of Christmas feasting are at last over; then follow the 
holidays, and then ''Black Monday," a sad day to dunces; but let me 
say to all — 

''When Christmas is ended, 

Bid feasting adieu; 
Go plaj the good scholar, 

Thy stock to renew. 
Be mindful of reading, 

In hope of a gain; 
Dame Profit shall give thee 

Edward fbr thy pain.'* 
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AI7UABY has now come in eamest, my young Mends, 
and with it the cold weather, ice, snow, and skating, and 
sliding, and snow-balling, and all the other good old 
English sports and pastimes. As Peter Parley always 
likes to be in season, he takes this opportunity of saying 
a few words about skating. 
It is an agreeable sight to behold, in cold conntries, the men and 
women going to and from church or market on their skates, with, 
perhaps, loads on their shoulders. In the cold and rugged districts 
of Korway and Iceland, Sweden and Lapland, the ground is so 
covered with enormous masses of snow, that ice-skating (such as we 
practise it) is but little resorted to, but snow-skates are often employed. 
But in Holland there is a sufficient quantity of smooth ice, and a 
sufficient absence of snow, to enable the inhabitants to enjoy a con- 
siderable amount of skating every winter. "Women join in it as well 
as men, and frequently skate to market with their baskets on their 
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heads. It is said that, in 1809, two young women at Groningen 
were the first in a skating match, going thirty-eight miles in two 
hours. 

It is not known at what period skating was first produced in Eng- 
land, but there are indications of its existence in the thirteenth 
century ; for i^tzstephen, in his " History of London," says, that it 
was at that time customary, when the ice was sufSiciently strong, for 
the young citizens of London to fSasten the leg bones of animals under 
the soles of their feet, by tying them round their ancles, and then 
taking a pole, shod with iron, into their hands, they pushed them- 
selves forward by striking it against the ice, and moved with a celerity 
equal, as Fitzstephen states, to a bird flying through the air, or an 
agx)w from a cross-bow. This statement we must, of course, sober 
down a little. He then proceeds to say : *' At times, two of them, 
thus furnished, agree to start opposite one to another, at a great dis- 
tance. They meet, elevate their poles, attack and strike each other, 
when one or both of them fall, and not without bodily hurt ; and 
even after they fall they are carried a great distance from each other 
by the rapidity of their motion, and whatever part of the head comes 
upon the ice, it is sure to be laid bare." This must evidently have 
been a violent kind of sport, and bore but a small relation to modem 
skating. 

Fitzstephen describes another kind of diversion on the ice in these 
words : '' Others make a seat of ice as large as a millstone, and 
having placed one of their companions on it, they draw him along, 
when it sometimes happens that, moving on slippery places, they all 
&11 down headlong." Ibral mentions tiiat, in his time, it was cus- 
tomary to use sledges, which, being extended from the centre by 
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means of a strong rope, those wlio are seated on them are mored 
round with great rapidity, and form a large circle. 

The use of the modem skBte is supposed to have heen brought 
from HoUand, and for many years skBting has been exercised with 
much elegance in England and Scotland. Eormerly, the Skating 
Club in Edinburgh was considered to display the most elegant speci- 
mens of skating in the country; but since the establishment of 
another club in London, it is probable that the southern metropolis 
equals the northern in this matter. 

Those who wish to become proficient in skating should begiu at an 
early period of life, and should first endeayour to throw off all fear. 
They wiU soon acquire a facility of moving on the inside edges of 
flieir skates ; when they have done this, they must endeavour to 
acquire the movement on the outside, which is nothing more than 
throwing themselves upon the outer edge of the skate, and making 
the balance of the body tend towards that side, which wiU necessarily 
enable them to form a semicircle. In this, much assistance will be 
derived from placing a bag of lead shot in the pocket next to the foot 
employed in making the outside stroke, which wiU produce an arti- 
ficial poise of the body, at first very useful. At the commencement 
of the outside stroke, the knee of the employed leg should be a little 
bent, and gradually brought to a rectilineal position, when the stroke 
is completed. When the practitioner becomes expert in forming the 
semicircle with both feet, he is then to join them together, and pro- 
ceed progressively and alternately with both feet, which wiU cany 
him forward witii a graceful movement. Care should be taken to 
use very little manual exertion, for the impelling motion should pro- 
ceed from the mechanical impulse of the body, thrown into such a 
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position as to regulate the stroke. At taking the ontedde stroke, the 
body ought to be thrown forward, the unemployed leg kept on a 
direct line with the body, the face and eyes directly looking forward, 
while the unemployed foot ought to be stretched towards the ice, and 
the toes in a direct line with the leg. In the time of making the 
curye the body must be gradually and almost imperceptibly raised, 
and the unemployed leg brought in the same manner forward, so that 
at finiflhing the curve the body will bend a small degree backward, 
and the unemployed foot will be about two inches before the other, 
ready to embrace the ice, and form a corresponding curve. The 
muscular motion of the whole body must correspond with the moye- 
ment of the skate, and should be regulated so as to be almost imper- 
ceptible to the spectators. m 
Concerning the choice and use of skates, the wood should be slightly 
hollowed, so as to adapt it to the ball of the foot ; and as the heel of 
the boot must be thick enough to admit the key or screw, it is desir- 
able to lower that part of the wood of the skate corresponding to the 
heel, for the more of the foot there is in contact with the skate, the 
more firmly will the latter be attached. As the tread of the skate 
should correspond as nearly possible with that of the foot, the wood 
of the skate should be of the same length as the boot or shoe. The 
irons should be of good steel, well secured in the wood, and they 
should pass beyond the screw or peg at the heel nearly as fear as the 
wood itself, but the bows of the iron should not project much beyond 
the wood in front j for if they did so, the whole foot, more especially 
the hinder part, would be raised considerably from the ice, when the 
front or bow of the skate is brought to bare upon it ; and as the 
lE&ater depends upon this part for the power of the stroke, it is eyident 
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that mnst be greatly diminished by the general distaace of the foot 
from the ice. If the skate be too long, the ancle becomes fatigued ; 
if too short, the support will be unsteady. The iron of the skate, 
which is usually about three quarters of an inch deep, and one quarter 
thick, is sometimes grooyed at the bottom, and at other times plain. 
The intention of the former kind is to assist those whose light weight 
is insufficient to enable a plain skate to take a firm hold of the ice : 
but for persons of moderate weight it is better to use skates with a 
plain edge ; for a flushed or grooved edge cuts too easily into the ice, 
and is also liable to get clogged up with loose ice or snow. 

It must be borne in mind that the proper use of the skate 
depends much on the skate iron, for it is with this that the skater is 
enabled to execute the flne figures which are sometimes seen, and 
without care he only stands a chance of coming down aUfimrs. The 
first attempt of the learner should be to stand forward on the ice on 
his skates — then to walk with them — ^then to shuffle on in a sort of 
sliding gait — ^and then to form a circle inwards, that is, to turn the 
right foot towards the left, and the left towards the right. 

The best method of setting to the outside case is to form the ancle 
inwards, say with the right foot, and with considerable force. In 
the course of this, place the foot down in front of the right, and lean 
powerfully on the outside of the left heel. A little practice or con- 
fidence in his balance will enable the student to Hft his right foot and 
hang it behind, while he proceeds to cut outside with the left foot. 
Let him then stop, and begin the inward circle with the left foot 
and slip down the outer edge of the right heel in the same way. 

The young skater has now learned to balance himself, and can 
venture to strike out at once to the right on the heel of the right 

c 
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foot, keeping the left suspended behind, with its toe closely pointed 
to the heel of the right. As he advances, the left must be brought 
past the inside of the right with a slight jerk ; this slight jerk pro- 
duces an opposing balancing motion of the body ; the right foot then 
quickly presses, first on the outside of its heel, and then on the inside 
of its toe, and by placing the left foot down before it, and striking 
outside to the left, giving at the same time a slight push with the 
inside of the right toe, he passes from right to left. Having learned 
this much, the skater will proceed to change from left to right, and 
then from right to left again, without any trouble. 

To skate outside edge properly, the toe of the suspended foot must 
be pointed close to the ice behind the other, and kept there until this 
foot be required, when it must be brought sharply round to the change. 
The skater must keep himself erect, leaning most on the heel. This 
mode of skating being acquired, there is an endless variety of figures 
and modes of movement that may be produced, some of which are 
known by the names of "the Dutch travelling roU," "the spread 
eagle," "the mercurial figure," "the backward outside edge," "the 
circle," "the figure of 8," "the figure of 3," "walking," "the 
minuet," "the pirouette," "the quadrille," "warming and screw- 
ing," &c. 

The exercise of skating is a healthy and pleasant one. At the 
present moment (December the 8th) there does not appear much chance 
of icost; but as Peter Parley is sometimes weather-wise, he prognos- 
ticates that before this day month there will be both skating and 
sliding in plenty. — ^When the cold does come do not forget the house- 
less wanderer. 
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HAT is sponge ? Is it an animal or vegetable ? 
Some say it is an animal ; some declare positively, 
as many ignorant persons often declare, that it is a 
vegetable. The ancients admitted that sponges 
were endowed with sensation, because they seemed 
to avoid the hand that would touch them, and 
appeared to resist the efforts that were made to remove them from their 
submarine dwelling. They supposed sponges to hold an intermediate 
rank between animals and vegetables. In the present improved 
state of natural history, sponges are regarded as zoophytes; they 
occupy the lowest station in the scale of organization, and the name 
jporif&ra has been assigned to them. 

The tribes of j^an/era which form the various species of sponge, 
are found in great abundance on every rocky coast of the ocean from 
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the shores of Greenland to those of Australia. They attain a larger 
growth within the tropics, and are found to he of a smaller size hut 
firmer texture as we approach the polar circles. They occur as well 
in places covered perpetually hy the sea as in those which are left 
dry at every recess of the tide. They adhere to and spread over the 
surface of rocks and marine animals, and cling so firmly as not to he 
removed without laceration and iDJury to their hodies. Although 
they thrive host in sheltered cavities of rocks, they also come to 
maturity in situations exposed to the unhroken foam of the surge. 
They cover the nakedness of cliffs and houlders, they line with a 
variegated and downy fleece the walls of suhmarinie cones, or hang 
in living stalactites from the roof. 

The external appearance of sponges approaches that of plants, hut 
the internal organization is altogether different frt)m any known 
vegetable. They are composed of a soft flesh intermingled with a 
tissue of fibres, some solid, others tubular, and the whole interwoven 
into a curiously complicated net work. The solid portion, or basis of 
the sponge, composed partly of a homy and partly of a fliaty or 
chalky matter, is called the axis of the zoophyte ; as it seems to 
support the softer substance of the animal, it may be said to perform 
the office of the skeleton in the higher orders of animals by giving 
form and protection to the entire fabric. 

The fleshy portion of the sponge is of so tender and gelatinous a 
nature and is so much injured by the slightest pressure, that the fluid 
parts escape and the whole soon melts away into a thin oily liquid. 
The soft flesh, as seen by the microscope, appears to contain a number 
of minute grains surrounded by transparent jeUy. The surfa<5e of 
every part of a living sponge presents to the eye two kinds of orifices. 
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the laiger having a roimded shape and a scaly raised margin which 
form projecting nipples; the smaller being far more nimierous and 
very minute, constituting what are usually called the pores of the 
sponge. 

It is to the superficial, liquid, gelatinous substance that natural* 
ists so long assigned sensibility, and a contractile power, which 
occasioned it to shrink from the touch. The round apertures visible 
on the surface of sponges were also supposed to dilate and contract, 
so as to establish numerous currents of water, whereby the function 
of nutrition was supposed to be served; but modem researches clearly 
prove that the sponge does not possess, in any sensible degree, that 
power of contraction which has for so many ages been ascribed to it. 

The round apertures in the siu^face of the living sponge seem to be 
destined for the discharge of a constant stream of water from the in- 
terior of the body, carrying away particles which separate icom. the 
sides of the canal. For the supply of these constant streams, a large 
quantity of water enters into the body of the sponge by myriads of 
pores, which exist in every part of the surface, and this water conveys 
materials necessary to the support of the animal. The pores convey 
the fluid into the interior, where, after filtering through the numerous 
channels which pervade the whole substance, it is collected into wider 
passages and finally discharged. The means by which the animal 
produces these currents and extracts nutrition from them are entirely 
unknown; they are, most probably, occasioned by some internal move- 
ment. 

The structure of sponges is as regular and determinate and presents 
as systematic arrangements of parts as that of any other animal. In 
some species, as in the common sponges, the basis is homy and elastic, 
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consisting of cylindrical tubes which mutually communicate andfonn 
continuous canals throughout the whole mass. Others have a kind of 
skeleton, composed of a tissue of needle-shaped crystals of chalk or 
of flint, disposed around the internal canals of the sponge, so as to 
protect them from compression and from the entrance of noxious 
substances. 

Although, in common with zoophytes in general, sponges are per- 
manently attached to rocks and o^er solid bodies in the ocean, yet, 
in the earlier stages of their growth, they are endowed wii^ consider- 
able powers of locomotion. The means employed in the general 
economy of nature for the multiplication and diminution of each race 
of beings are calculated to excite our admiration and gratitude. The 
parent plant scatters its seeds around, where they take root in the 
adjacent soil, or they are borne by the winds and the waters to less 
populous localities. In animals which are endowed with a wide 
range of activity, the young are at first helpless, and require all the 
fostering care of the parent, unless, as in the case of some oviparous 
tribes, a store of nutriment is provided for the young one in the egg, 
where it remains until it has acquired locomotive powers to enable 
it to go in search of food. In sponges, the parent remains fixed to 
one spot, and sends forth its young to seek a proper habitation; and 
they having done so, remains fixed during the remainder of their 
existence. 
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The substance called coral appears to have been considered as a 
vegetable substance till about the year 1720, when it was discovered 
to be a living animal of the polypus tribe. 
The general name of wophytes, or plant- 
animak, has since been applied to them, 
although some persons now call them litho- 
phytes, or iUme-plants. These animals, of 
which several species have been discovered, 
are Punished with minute glands, secreting 
a milky juice, concocted of animal gluten, 
calcareous earth, and other substances. 
This juice, when exuded from the animal, 
becomes fixed and concrete. Naturalists do 
not consider this substance merely as the 
habitation, but as a part of the animal 
itself, to which it bears the same relation 
as the shell of a snail or oyster does to 
those animals, and without which they 
cannot long exist. The production of this 
secretion is one of those processes of nature's 
chemistry which the skill of man has not 
enabled hiTin to imitate or detect ; but it is 
certain that by this means this diminutive 
insect has the power of raising high masses of rocky substances, 
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capable of resiBtiiig the tremendous power of the ocean, even when 
agitated by the highest pitch of winds and tempests. 

The coral insect is found in most of the great seas, and is particu- 
larly abundant in the Mediterranean, where it produces corallines of 
the most beautiM forms and colours ; but it is in the Pacific Ocean 
where these tiny workmen are effectiag these mighty changes, which 
exceed the most stupendous works of man. That part of the Pacific 




in which these operations are going on has been called the dangerous 
Archipelago, fix)m the nimiber of coral reefe and sunken islands with 
which it abounds ; but latterly it has been called the Coral Sea. It 
comprehends a region of many hundred miles in extent, the whole of 
which is thickly studded with reefe, rocks, islands, and columns of 
coral continually moving nearer to each other. 

The principal groups of islands of coral formation are horn the 
New Hebrides eastward, the Friendly Islands, Norwegian Islands, 
and the Society Islands; and to the northward of the latter group 
the Marquesas. These groups are separated from each other by 
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channels or seas, wider than those which separate the indiyidual 
islands which form the respective groups; but all these waters 
aboxmd with shoals and minor islets, which indicate the existence 
of a common base, and show that the processes by which they 
will be hereafter united above the level of the sea are in constant 
operation. 

The stnicture and progress of these islands towards a state of fit- 
ness for the habitation of man has been thus described : — ^At a vast, 
but unknown, depth beyond the sur&ce of the sea, the insects attach 
themselves to the upper points and ridges of rocks which form the 





bottom of the ocean, and many of which, in the Pacific Ocean, are 
supposed to be of volcanic origin. Upon these foundations the little 
architects labour, building up pile upon pile of their rocky habitations, 
until at length the work rises above the sea, and is continued to such 
a height as to leave it ahnost dry at low water, when the insect leaves 
off building at that part. A solid rocky base being thus formed, 
fragments of coral, sea-sand, and various other matters, gradually 
become fixed upon it ; and afterwards, the seed of plants, or trunks 
of trees> washed from the great rivers of other countries and islands, 
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find here a restmg-plaoe, till at last the island is coyered with vege- 
tation in various forms. Man finally takes np his abode there, and 
finishes the great work which the little coral insect b^ao. 
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.HE very name of Wyclif awakens sentiments ot 
'gratitude and veneration in every generous heart, 
and biings us to think of the constellation of great 
men who, in times of great danger and difficulty; 
nobly dared to oppose the tyrannical usurpation of 
the Church of Rome, and who sacrificed every valu- 
able consideration on earth to the cause of truth andKberty. Wyclif 
was in religion what Bacon was in science — ^the great detector of 
those arts and glosses which, under the barbarism of ages, had drawn 
together to obscure the mind of man. 

John Wyclif, called the morning star of the Reformation, was 
bom about the year 1324, near Richmond, in Yorkshire; of his 
childhood nothing is certainly known, but we learn that when only 
sixteen, he was admitted commoner of Queen's College, Oxford. 
He was afterwards removed to Merton College, where he was first 
Probationer, and afterwards Fellow. 
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Wydif was soon regarded as a person of profound knowledge. 
The study of the Holy Scriptures, however, afforded him the most 
delight. He wrote rites and homilies on several parts of them, and 
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thence acquired the title of the Evangelical or Gospel Doctor. In 
1360 he distinguished himself by his wise and vigorous opposition to 
the encroachments of the begging firiars, whose orders had been intro- 
duced into England in 1221, and who had now increased to an extra- 
vagant number. In exposing ''the hypociisie^ covetese, simonie, 
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blasphemie, and other leasings" of the mendicant fratemity, it is no 
wonder that Wyclif heaped upon himself a formidable accimmlation 
of wrath ; but this was of little importance to a champion successMLy 
engaged in one of the most momentous contests recorded on the history 
of the Church. 

In 1361 he was advanced to the mastership of Baliol CoUege, 
Oxford, and four years afterwards to the wardenship of Canterbury 
Hall; but was expelled from the latter situation by a Bull fbou 
THE Pope, who also imposed silence upon him and on certain secular 
clerks who had also been ejected. 

I now come to a most important event, not only as it relates to 
Wydif, but to the Church of England. Pope Urban the Fifth had 
given notice to the King, Edward the Third, that he intended, by 
process, to cite him to the court, then at Avignon, to answer for his 
de&iult in not performing the homage which Xing John acknowledged 
to the see of Eome for his realm of England and Ireland, and for his 
reftisuig to pay the tribute granted to that see. Such claim the Xing 
had determined to resist, and the parliament had approved the deter- 
mination, when an anonymous monk had the efi&ontery to vindicate 
the Pope, and insist on the validity of the claim. In opposition to 
Hiat writer, Wydif presented himself as a zealous, able, and suc- 
cessful antagonist. 

In 1374, Wyclif was sent by the Xing, with other ambassadors, to 
treat with the Pope, and to protest against the improper disposal of 
English benefices to Italians, Frenchmen, and other aliens, ignorant 
of our language. In the course of this treaty, WycHf was made 
acquainted with the pride, covetousness, and ambition of the Pope. 
He wrote against the doctrine of indulgencies, and by his zealous 
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opposition to the Churcli of Borne encountered no small share of 
obloquy and annoyance ; and his enemies^ who had long been watch- 
ing for an opportunity to gratify their revenge, a citation was issued, 
commaading him to appear before the convocation at St. Paul's, on 
the 19th of February, 1377. On the appointed day, WycUf, accom- 
panied by his Mend and patron, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
and Henry Piercy, Earl Marshal, attended at St. Paul's, when, in 
consequence of a quarrel between the Bishop of London and the Earl 
Marshal, which led to a dreadful riot, the court broke up, without 
adopting any measures. 

Li June, 1378, the Papal delegates sat again having assembled at 
Lambeth, for the purpose of crushing the Reformer, when the Queen 
Mother, widow of the Black Prince, sent for Sir Lewes Clifford, to 
forbid them to proceed to any definite sentence against Wydif . At 
that meeting the great man attended, and delivered an able and inte- 
resting paper, in which he assigned reasons for the statements he had 
made, and for which he had been cited ; but the explanations being 
unsatisfactory to the delegates they commanded hiTn to desist. But 
soon after he published his book on the Truth of the Holy Scriptures; 
and in 1379, in consequence of the fatigues and anxiety of mind he 
had endured, he was seized with an alarming illness, and appeared to 
be at the point of death. Erom this attack, however, he recovered, 
to the great joy of the Reformed Church; and in 1380, in his ser- 
mons, lectures, and writings, exposed the Romish court and clergy ; 
and soon after, in conjunction with the most learned and pious 
scholars of the age, he translated and 
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in the mother tongue. He was immediately furiously assailed: but 
with indomitable courage he defended not only the right of translation 
but the right of every one to read them. After various modes of 
persecution, a court of certain select bishops was appointed by the 
Pope, and his writings were condemned as heretical. He was, soon 
after, expelled the xmiyer^ty, and his publications were everywhere 
destroyed by his wicked enemies. Thus persecuted and overcome by 
bigot force, he was obliged to retire to Lutterworth, where, however, 
he still continued his studies, and spent his time in devising plans to 
promote the Eeformation, and to fix the Christian religion upon the 
broad basis of Scriptural and Evangelical truth. 

Such extraordinary trials and exertions sapped the foundation of 
his constitution; his health gave way, but he yet preached the Word 
of Gkd. Still haunted by his enemies, he was cited to appear before 
Pope Urban, but his health would not permit him to appear. Still 
preaching, he was at length struck with apoplexy in the pulpit, 
while performing the service in Lutterworth church. In this state 
he remained for two days, and was finally taken to his rest on the 
last day of the year, and in the sixty-first of his age. 

Such, my young Mends, is a short sketch of the earliest and 
greatest of our Eeformers. May we avoid all persecution, all re- 
crimination, all acrimony of heart, or thought, or word, and press 
forward to the heavenly goal, in meekness, in charity, and in faith ; 
nothing doubting that God, who is above all, and in all, and through 
all, will consummate his glory upon us, and shed abroad in our hearts 
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the richneBS of his grace, in times of the greatest disquietude and 
alami; bring us to rest and peace, and 

Lighten cue Darkness. 

When the twilight gloom shall hover. 
And the bird of night shall cover 

With its wings the dying day ; 
When the power of sleep is stealing 
Soul and sense and thought and feeling. 

Holy Father, let us pray. 

Fall of faith we are reclining. 
Lulled and tranquil, unrepining. 

As upon a parent's breast. 
On thy constant love reposing. 
In thy peace our eyelids closing. 

Rocked by mercy into rest. 

Guard us. Lord, while we are sleeping. 
Hold us in thy heavenly keeping, 

Holy may our slumbers be. 
Thou art near our gloom to lighten. 
Thou art near our hearts to brighten. 

Let our dreams be still of thee. 

So thy light in darkness glowing 
Through the night will still be showing 

Tokens of thy smile divine ; 
And our spirits, not forsaken. 
Shall from night and sleep awaken. 

Singing praise that they are thine. 
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^ _^ ^ HE Zodiacal sign of the month of Fehruary is 

^J^^y " Pisces, the Fishes," said to symbolize the fifihing 
t^2 jj ^^ ^® l^ile, which usually commenced at this season 
fc^^.^ of the year. According to the ancient fiibles it 
represented Yenns and Cupid, who, to avoid Typhon, 
a dreadfiil giant, with a hundred heads, transfoimed 
themselyes into fish. This fabulous monster, it seems, threw the 
whole host of heathen deities into concision. His story shortly 
is, that, as soon as he was bom, he began to avenge the death of 
his brethren (the giants) who had warred against Olympus, by 
lesuming the conflict alone. Flames of fire darted from his eyes and 
mouth. He uttered horrid yells, and so frightened the celestials, 
that Jupiter himself became a ram, Juno a cow, Mercury an ibis, 
Bacchus a goat, Diana a cat, Yenus a fish ; till at last Jupiter hurled 

n 
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a rock, and buried Typhon under Etna. The idol Dagon, with a 
hundred heads and arms, and a fish's tail; is afl^rmed to be the Sun 
in Pisces, and to allegorize that the earth is now teeming. 

Onr Saxon ancestors called February, Sprout Kele, by kele mean- 
ing the kele wurt, which we now call the calewort, the greatest pot 
wort (in times long past) that our ancestors used, and the broth 
made therewith was called kele ; for, before we borrowed from the 
French the name of potage, and the name of herb, the one in our 
own language was called kele, and the other wurt ; and as this kele 
wort (or potage herb) was the chief winter wurt for the sustenance 
of the husbandman, so was it the great herb that in this month 
began to yield wholesome young sprouts, and consequently given 
unto them the name of ** aprout-kele.'* The kele here mentioned is 
the well-known kale of the cabbage tribe. But the Saxons likewise 
called this month Sol Monath, because, in the course of it, cakes 
were offered by the Saxon Pagans to the Sun. The Eomans dedi- 
cated it to Keptune, the lord of waters. Its name is from the 
Pebrua or PeraHa, sacrifices offered to the manes of the gods at ihis 
season. Ovid — I hope many of my young friends can read Ovid in 
Latin — Ovid, in his Pasti, says : — 

** In ancient times, purgation had the name 
Of Februa : various customs prove the same. 
The Ponti£&, from the rex and flamen, crave 
A lock of wool ; in former days they gave 
To wool the name of Februa. 
A pliant branch, cut from a lofty pine, 
Which round the temples of the priest they twine, 
Is Februa called ; which, if the priest demand, 
A branch of pine is put into his hand. 
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In short, with whatsoe'er our hearts we hold 

Are purified, was Februa termed of old. 

Lustrations are from henee ; from hence the name 

Of this our month of February came, 

In which the priests of Pan processions made — 

In which the tombs were also purified 

Of such as had no dirges when they died — 

(For our religious fathers did maintain 

Purgations expiated every stain 

Of guilt and sin.) From Greece the custom came ; 

But here, adopted by another name. 

The Grecians held that pure lustrations could 

Efface no impious deeds, or guilt, or blood. 

Weak men to think that water can make clean 

A bloody crime or any sinfril stain 1 " * 

February is a month that always cheers old Peter Parley's heart. 
It speaks of the resurrection, the glorious hope of all, but espe- 
cially of the old — those who are hdiag like the latter end of a year, 
and who look forward with hope and faith. For as the little bud 
sprouts, and the little seed shoots up, it seems to say, GK>d is still 
fidthM, and that however winter and her snows, and her desolating 
firosts may prevail, yet the providence of Qod rules over all, and 
will, in due time and season, keep His eternal promise with us. And 
now the snows melt, and the green things appear; nxmierous little 
flowers are in blossom — ^the birds, too, begin to sing — and, in spite 
of the wet and the stiffening from melting snows, and the raw, cold. 



• I wish some of my young friends would translate this into Latin. 
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wet winds, aleet, and mist — ttie heart is cheered — cheered by the 
lengthened days and the longer sunshiney and by the sunshine that 
knows no ebb or change in the heart of man. 




One of the first feasts in this month is Candlemas Day, which 
occurs on the second. It is the festival which is called the Puri- 
fication of the Virgin. On this day, candles are solemnly blessed in 
the Eoman Catholic churches, borne about in procession, and lighted,* 
and hence the name Candlemas. The candle-bearing had reference 
to Simon's declaration in the temple, when he took Jesus in his 
arms, and afl^rmed that He was a light to lighten the Gentiles. The 
Pagans used lights in their worship, and Constantine and other 
Emperors endowed churches with land and various possessions for 
the maintenance of lights in the churches, and frequently presented 
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eodeaiastics with cofiers i^ of candles and tapers. Pope Innocent, 
in a sermon on this festiyal, inquires, why do we, in this feast, 
carry candles ? and then he explains the matter, by way of answer. 
** Because,*' says he, '' iiie Gentiles dedicated the month of February 
to the infernal gods, and as, at the beginning of it, Pinto stole 
Fh)setpine, and her mother (Ceres) songht her in the night with 
lighted candles ; because the holy others could not utterly extirpate 
tiiis custom, they ordered that Christians should carry about candles 
in honour of the Blessed Yirgin Mary ; and thus,*' says the Pope, 
*' what was done before to the honour of Ceres, is now done to 
Ciie honour of the Virgin." It is to be noted, that from Candlemas, 
ihe use of tapers at vespers in litanies, which prevailed throughout 
the winter, ceased until the ensuing All Hallow mass, and hence the 
origin of an old English proverb : — 

*' On Candlemas Daj, 
Throw candle and candle-stick away ; 

And to this I sa j. 
Let the Light of TVath alone bear swaj.*' 

8t. Yalenline's Day is another notable day in the month of Feb- 
ruary. Lydgate, the monk, of Bury, who died in the year 1440, 
and is described by 'Warton to have been not only the poet of his 
monastery, but of the world in general, has a poem in praise of 
Queen Catherine, consort to Henry YI., wherein he says : — 

" Seynte Valentine ! — Of costome, yeere by yeer^ 
Men have an nsaunce^ in this regioun. 
To loke and serche Capide's kalendere. 

And chose theyr choyse by grete aflfecdonn. 
8«ch as ben more with Cnpide's modonn^ 
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Takyng theyr choyse as theyr sort do(;h falle; 
Bat I love oon wbiche excelleth alle." 

Love is a powerful thing, mj joimg Mends, aad a delightfol 

thing too; yea, very pleasant 
nnto the thoughts and the heart, 
when it is what love should 
be — ^pure and holy, and free 
from worldliness. Love to pa- 
rents, love to brothers and 
sisters, love to relations, to 
friends, to our playmates, to 
our townspeople, to our coun- 
try, to our race, to all mankind, 
is a set of circles within circles, 
and the centre point of the 
whole should be love to God ! 
But, speaking of love in 
another way — ^what fan it is to see the postman, with his bundle of 
letters, flying round the town of Eichmond with love tokens for the 
Smiths and Browns, the BushneUs and the Martins. But look — 
one and all — at that Jehu of an eight-horse waggon ! His tender 
passion puzzles him exceedingly. He sighs and drives, drives and 
sighs, "whoas!" and groans, and "kimups!" and "oh dears!" to 
the tune the old lady is reported to have died of. St. Yalentine 
comes, and aU his pent-up sorrows find vent, as if he had suddenly 
taken the spiggot from his soul. He buys a Yalentine, with a true 
lover's knot and a couple of hearts tied together, long arrows stuck 
through at light angles, and bleeding drops of blood. In it is 
inscribed — 
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** Tout cheeks are red, your eyet are blue, 
The pink Is sweet, and so are you ; 
If you'll be mine, I'll be thine — 
I am your truest Valentine." 

This he gets, and feels a new-born ecstaoj. With thick shoes and 
spindle shanks, he walks after his waggon, with looks that seem to 
meet the snow-drifts lingering still in the ditches. He comes up 
with his waggon — ogives a smart snap to old Dobbin with his whip. 
Then he looks behind him to see if any one notes him, and, for a 
mile or two on the road, ponders on the two hearts made one as a 
most singular device, and with admiring devotion at the blood flow- 
ing down from the imited pair. He then puts it in the greasy pocket 
under his frock, which holds the waggon-bill, and flogs his horses to 
quicken their pace towards the inn, where she, who is his heart's 
delight, and his soid*s bright cynosure, has been lately promoted to 
the rank of under-kitchenmaid, vice her who has resigned, on being 
called to the happy estate of matrimony by some neighbouring carter. 
He gives her the mysterious letter in the yard : she receives it with 
a " what be this ? '' and with a smile on the lips, and a smack from 
the whip on the gown. The gods have made him poetic, and from 
his recollection, or a play he saw at the Statute Fair, he teUs her that 

" Love, like a worm in the mud, has played upon 
His Lammas cheek*' 

ever since last Lammas tide, and she knows it has, and she is his 
Valentine; and, perhaps to prove it, she has a nice hot pancake 
ready to pop into his mouth, to warm him still further in the cause 
of 8t. Valentine. 
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As Peter Parley lias a great deal of love for his young Mends — 
particidarly for little girls — lie sends them a Yalentiney which may 
be of use to them as they get older. 

A VALENTINE. 

No tales of love to you I send- 
No sudden flame discoyer ; 

I glory in the name of firiend, 
Disclaiming that of lover. 

And now, while each fond sighing youth 

Kepeats the ¥0W of love and truth, 

Attend to this advice of mine — 

With cauti<m choose a Valentine. 

Heed not the fop who loves himself, 

Nor let the rake your love obtain ; 
Choose not the miser for his pelf; 

The drunkard heed with cold disdain ; 
The profligate with caution shun — 
His race of ruin soon is run. 
Let none of these your heart incline, 
Nor choose from them a Valentine. 

But should some generous youth appear. 

Whose honest mind is void of art ; 
Who shall his Maker's laws revere. 

And serve Him with a willing heart ; 
Who owns fair virtue for his guide, 
Nor from His precepts turns aside : 
To him at once your heart incline. 
And bless him for your Valentine. 
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Though in this wilderness below 

You still imperfect bliss shall find. 
Yet such a friend will share each woe. 
And bid you be to Heaven resigned. 
While Faith unfolds the radiant prize, 
And Hope still points beyond the skies. 
At Life's dark storms you'll not repine. 
And bless the day of Valentinew 
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V AIT is at the head of the animated creatioii, and 
unites all the advantages of strength, beauty, 
and structure, which are but partially possessed 
by other animals. The Creator has also endowed 
him with the faculty of reasoning and with the 
power and the will to adapt all the single con- 
trivances of other animals to his wants and luxuries. Man supports 
his body erect, and his face turned towards heaven displays the 
dignity of his nature. His soul is painted in his visage, and his 
majestic and resolute step announces the nobleness of his rank. His 
arms and hands were not given him for support, but to second every 
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attention of his will, and to adapt to bis purpose all the gifts of 
nature. What animalfl effect bj natural instinct man effects by 
inyention and by combined power ; and by this power it is that they 
are found to congregate in Old England this year, for the purpose of 
exhibiting their skill, taste, ingenuity, and their industry in the 
manufacture of the arts, and the yarious methods of industry which 
add to the comforts of all. 

Let my young readers never forget, that all men are brothers, that 
God has made of one blood all nations 
of the earth. Climate may vary them. 
EeHgion may make them sometimes 
appear different to each other ; but they 
are still the same. And whether they 
are of white skins or black skins; or 
whether they be Christians, Mahom- 
medans, or infidels, yet, stiU on them 
nature asserts her rights ^m time to 
time, and men are still the same in all 
ages and in all climes. Grod is their 
universal Father, in Him they live, and 
move, and have their being. The 
earth in truth is but one large fsanily, 
and the time is coming when all man- 
kind wiU be brought together into one 
fold by one shepherd. 

When we look abroad upon this large family, in every part of the 
world, we find men in every stage of improvement. In England, 
France, Italy, Holland, Germany, and other European nations, in 
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India, China, and dome other Asiatic nations, man seems to have 
approached the summit of his powers. But in AMca, the wild parts 
of America, Siberia, and the yarious Islands of the South Sea, the 
inhabitants are still in a state bordering on barbarism, and like those 
found in our own country by the Bomans two thousand years ago. 




Considering man as we now find him scattered over the earth, fke 
Laplanders, the Esquimaux, the Samoides, the Greenlanders, the 
Nova-Zemblians, and the Kamschatkdales, are all branches of the 
great fEonily inhabiting the north frigid zone. 

The origin of man is clearly set forth in the Sacred Yolume. How 
yarieties of the same original stock haye occuzred is not so easily 
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accotmted for. We have in yarious parts of the world men beantifiillj 
Mi, in others peifectly black, in some places thej are of a tawny 
yellow, in others of a reddish tint, some are of a brownish olive, 
and some of a swarthy or dark red. These varieties in the different 
human fiunilies have occasioned philosophers to make what they term 
a classification. They have endeavoured to show that there are five 
distinct races, three of which are eminently distinct. The five races 
or varieties of the humau species are assumed to be : — 1. The white 
or OaucasiaQ race. 2. The yeUow or Mongoliau. 3. The Negro or 
black. 4. The American or red race. 5. The Malay race. There 
does not appear, however, to be any distinctive difEerence but in the 
three first varieties, the white, the black, and the yeUow races ; the two 
other varieties hold middle places between the Caucasian and the 
two extremes ; that is the American comes in between the Caucasian 
and the Mongolian, and the Malay between the Caucasian and 
Ethiopian. 

The following description will serve to define these five varieties. 
The name of the first variety is derived fi*om Mount Caucasus, 
because in its neighbourhood — and particularly towards the south — 
we meet with a very beautiM femily of this race — ^the (Georgians. 
The Caucasians are marked by a beautiful oval fiu^e having perfect 
symmetry, a high and expanded forehead, nose slightly aquiline, low 
cheek bones, front teeth of both jaws nearly perpendicular, Ups 
gently turaed out, fidr skin with reddish cheeks, hair black or 
brown, more or less curled, and having eyes blue or grey; but above 
all, the intellectual powers and moral feelings of the race are most 
energetic, and susceptible of the highest development and culture. 
It is this race that has given birth to the most civilized people, 
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and to those who have generally ruled over others; and from it 
the inhahitants of ancient and modem Germany, and the 
nations descended from them are derived. The BelgianB, French, 

Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, 
Swedes, English, the Eomans 
and Greeks, both ancient and 
modem belong to this race. It 
includes also both the former aa 
well as the present inhabitants of 
western Asia, such as the Turks, 
Arabians, Persians, Afghans, and 
Hindoos of high caste; also, 
most of the present inhabitants 
of North and South America. 

The second, or Mongolian va- 
riety, is distinguished by a head 
\ of a square form, with small and 
low forehead, narrow and oblique 
eyes, straight and black hair, thin 
beard and oHve complexion. Its 
great seats are the empires of 
China and Japan. It has been lately confirmed by historical in- 
vestigations, that Lapland was originally peopled by this race, and 
we can trace a fiimily of nations in one continuous chain from the 
river Yenesei to Lapland, and spreading in a direct line across the 
higher latitudes of European Russia, of which they hold a con- 
siderable portion. 
This variety then includes the numerous tribes which occupy cen- 
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tral and northern Asia, as the Moguls and Kalmucks, the Mantchoos, 
and other Tartars, Timgooses and Goreans, the Samoiedes, Magyars, 
Cossacks and Kamtschatkdales, the Chinese and Japanese, the inhabi- 
tants of Thibet and Bootan, those of Tonqnin, Coclun China, Ava 
Pegu, and the tribes of Esquimaux, extending over the northern 
parts of America, from Behring's Strait to the extremity of Greenland. 
If we except some learned Chinese, the whole of the Mongolian 
race follows the different sects of Buddhism or the worship of Fo. 




The Mongolian tribes have generally been warriors ; their annals 
contain a aeries of wondeifiil exploits, and present us with many 
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illuBtriouB heroes, in comparison with which the greatest European 
murderers sink into insignificance. When the tribes of central 
Asia haye been imited nnder one leader, war and desohition have 
been the object of the association. Unrelenting slaughter without 
the distinction of age or sex, and nniversaL destruction have marked 
the progress of their conquests, unattended with any changes of 
of institutions capable of benefiting the human race, unmingled with 
any act of generosity, any kindness to the vanquished, or the slighest 
symptoms of regard to the rights or liberties of mankind. The pro- 



gress of Attila, Zengis-Khan, and Tamerlane, like the deluge, the tor- 
nado, and the hurricane, involve everything in one sweeping ruin. 

The Ethiopian, or black variety, called also the Negro race, is con- 
fined to the South of the Atlas mountains. The individuals have a 
compressed scuU, flattened nose, projecting jaws, and thick lips. The. 
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fbrehead is long, narrow, and slanting. The cheek bones project; 
the chin recedes. There is also great difference between this race 
and the European. The fore-arm is longer; the trunk of the body 
more slender ; the knees seem Airther apart ; and the feet are directed 
outward ; while the bones of the leg are more conyex in front ; the 
oalyeshigh; the feet are flat and broad; the heel long; the hands and 
toes long and narrow; the hair of the head is curly, and resembles wool. 

The dark coloured races exhibit 
in general a great acuteness of 
the external senses. Among the 
wild tribes belonging to this race, 
the members are trained from 
their earliest years to the pur- 
suits of the chase. The astound- 
ing perfection of their sight, 
hearing, and smelting must be 
referred to their constant use of 
these organs. The moral and in- 
tellectual character of the Negro 
is said to be inferior to that of 
the European ; but Peter Parley 
does not know how to admit this, 
as it seems to him that the race 
who tears the African from his 
native soil to make him a slave, 

who brands him, scourges him, and degrades him in every possible 
manner, for no other earthly reason than that of having the power, 
sinks as low in the scale of human degradation as human nature can 

B 
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go ; and to talk of Negro inf eriority while sucli a blot remains fixed like 
the handwriting of Satan upon a nation pretending to Uberty, is one 
of the oddest and most ridiculous things in the history of civilized 
humanity. 

Barbol, in his work on Guinea, says : — " The blacks have sufficient 
sense and understanding, their conceptions are quick and accurate, 
and their memories tenacious ; for although they can seldom read or 
write they never fall into conj^ion or error in the greatest hurry of 

business or traffic. Their experience 
of the knavery of Europeans has put 
them completely on their guard in 
transactions of exchange ; they care- 
fdUy calamine all our goods piece by 
piece to ascertain if their quality and 
measure are exactly stated, and show 
as much sagacity and clearness in all 
their transactions a& any European 
tradesman could do." 

The American variety resembles in 
many points the Mongolian. The 
forehead is low ; the eyes deep ; the face 
^^ broad, yet, the face is not flattened, the 
nose and other parts being more dis- 
tinct and projecting ; the mouth is large 
and the lips rather thick ; the skin of 
a dusky red ; the hair black, straight, 
and strong, the beard scanty. 
This race includes all the Americans with the exception of the 
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Esquimaux, who, with the Greenlanders, may be said to form a 
transition from the American to the Mongolian variety. The frozen 
climates to the north of the two continents, and the impenetrable 
forests of America, are stOl inhabited by savage hunters or fisher- 
men ; and as we pass along through the extended districts of North 
and South America, we find a considerable variety in the various 
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tribes ; in some parts they are of short and stunted stature, and in 
others of gigantic height. In some parts the common stature is not 
more than 4 feet 10 inches; and in others upwards of 7 feet. The 
Patagonians, who occupy the south-eastern part of South America, 
have been the most celebrated for their colossal stature, and really 
seem to be the tallest human beings in the world. 

Ab i^ards the origin of the Americans, it is assumed that all the 
ancient people of America emigrated from the same quarter or had a 
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common origm ; they seem to have come from the eastern parts of 
Asia. They strongly resemble the Mongolian and other similar races, 
and the dialects of the Samoiedes are found through a large portion 
of the new world ; while the mythology of Asia may be traced with 
confidence from one end of this vast continent to the other. A uni- 
versal tradition also prevails among the tribes tiiat they have proceeded 
from the eastward. 




The Malay variety has the head rather narrow ; the bones of the 
face large and prominent ; nose fall and broad ; large mouth ; hair 
black ; the skin is of a brownish or tawny tint ; and the hair is 
more or less curled or wavy. The inhabitants of the peninsula of 
Malacca, of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, and the adjacent Asiatic 
Islands of the Molucca, Ladrone, Phillipine, and Caroline groups ; of 
^^ Y Holland, Yan Dieman*s Land, New Guinea, New Zealand, and 
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tiie numerous islands scattered throughout the whole of the South 
8ea, belong to this division. It is called Malay because most of the 
tribes speak the Malay language, which may be traced in the various 
ramifications of this race from Madagascar to Eagle Island. 

This variety is regarded by Elumenbach as constituting an inter- 
mediate link between the 
European and the Negro. But 
no weU-marked common cha- 
racters can be assigned to it, 
and there are included in it 
races of men very different in 
organisation and qualities. In 
that division of the abode of the 
race which may be caUed the 
Southern Asiatic or East India 
Islands, we find at least two 
very different organisations — 
namely, one Kegro-like black, 
with strong curly hair ; another 
of brown or olive colour, with 
longer hair. The first, regarded 
88 the aboriginal inhabitants, 
occupy some islands entirely, 
but are found in all the la^er ones, in the mountainous interior 
parts, whither they seem to have been driven by the encroachments 
of new settlers. They resemble the African Negro in their black, 
woolly hair, and general formation of the skull and features ; they 
are distinguished, however, by their language^ and by a copious, 
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bushy beard. They are wild, barbarouB, and uncivilized. The 
second, or light-coloured race, haye more oyal countenances, longer 
hair, and finer forms alt(^ether; they occupy the coasts of the 
larger islands, and some smaller ones entirely. Many of ilieni 
show their Malay oiigin by their organisation, language, and 




manners, and appear to have gradually spread from the continent 
oyer the adjacent islands. In their remaining abodes they are spread 
oyer the numerous larger and smaller islands of the Souili Seas, and 
in these seyeral districts perpetually yary, and are found of a Hght- 
brown oliye to a black colour, woolly or long hair, tall or short, hand* 
some or ugly. 
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A race of yery fine orgaoisatioii and qualities occupies the remain- 
ing islands of the South Sea from !New Zealand on the west to Easter 
Island. In colour and features many of them approach to the 
Caucasian variety, while they are surpassed by none in symmetry, 
6126, and strength. These have made considerable advances in civil- 




ization, and readily learn the European arts. The fine forms, the 
uncommon symmetry, the great strength and activity of many tribes 
in the South Sea Islands have been noticed by all who have had in- 
tercourse with them. The people of the Marquesas excel in beauty 
and majesty of form, in regularity of features, and in colour, all 
the other South Sea Islanders. 

Hy young Mends, observing this great difference between difi^rent 
races of mankind, will of course be likely to inquire whence the 
difSerence. This is a question very easily proposed, but very difSlcult 
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to answer. Did the Divine Creator of man make a common race firom 
which all others descended? Or did he make a black pair and a 
white pair from which all the great yarieties arose? Does heat of 
cKmate make white people black? Does difference of climate alter 
the shape of the head, the jaws, and the bones? What effect has 
food in causing an alteration? These and such questions are con* 




tinually arising in the mind. We know that light and air, fbod, 
climate, occupation, and situation, haye all a great effect upon the 
human species; and, although there are many difficulties on th^ie 
points, yet, upon the whole, every circumstance concurs in proving 
that mankind are not composed of species essentially different from 
each other; that, on the contrary, there is but one species, which, 
after multiplying and spreading over the whole sui&ce of the earth, 
has imdergone various changes by the influence of dimate^ feod^ 
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modes of liTing, epidemio diseasee, and mixtaie of diwrninilar in- 
dividuals; that at first these changes were not so oonspioaoiiB, and 
produced only indiyidual yarieties; that these yarietieB became after- 
wards more specific, because they were rendered more getDsml, more 
strongly marked, and more permanent, by the oontinned action d 
the same causes; that they are transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration as deformity or disease pass from parents to children. 

<<In tracing the globe/' says Smith, "fix>m thepdleto the equator, 
we observe a gradation in the complexion nearly in proportion to the 
latitude of the country. Immediately below the Arctic Circle, a 
high and sanguine colour prevails ; firom this you descend to the mix- 
ture of red and white ; afterwards succeed the brown, the olive, the 
tawny, and at length the black as you proceed to the line.*' The 
same distance from the sun does not, however, in every region 
indicate the same temperature of dimate. Some secondary causes 
must be taken into consideration as correcting and limiinTig its in- 
fluence. The elevation of the land, its vicinity to the sea, the nature 
of the soil, the state of cultivation, the course of winds, and many 
other circumstances enter into this view. But it is a great &ct that 
temperate countries are for the most part inhabited by a white race; 
and that by far the greater number of the dark and black races dwell 
under burning suns. Peter Parley has seen brick^makers at Drayton 
brick-fields, as dark as the darkest U oors from one summer's working 
in our Euglish sunshine, which is by no means very bronzing ; and 
when he was '* up the Straits " and among the Algerines, he saw 
English people who had been made slaves, so dark as to vie in colour 
with the dark races. Therefore he still holds to the opinion, that 
God formed of one blood all the nations of the Earth, and ^t, 
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however they may he separated hy climate, hy distance, hy language, 
hy colour, hy religion, or hy stature, they a/re still Brothers ; and that 
the world is one great Brotherhood, and God the xmiversal Pather. 
Having said this much hy way of introduction, we shall hereafter 
say something upon a few of the most important of the natioiiB of 
the Earth. 
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KK wonders of the waters are very great, and 
'among the many wonders of the watery element 
the Maelstrom stands pre-eminent. Many of my 
young Mends may have heard of it ; but none, per- 
haps, of a recent visit to it, made during the summer 
of 1850, which I shall now detail. 
This tremendous whirlpool is on the west of the coast of !N'orway, 
near the island of Moskoe ; its impetuosity is regulated by the flux 
and reflux of the sea. At the turn of the tide its dizzy whirl seems 
at a stand, which continues for about a quarter of an hour, its 
violence gradually returning. At ebb its noise is not equalled by 
the most tremendous cataracts. The depth of the water is about 
forty fiithoms. 
This mighty vortex is sometimes agitated by a stonn, and then its 
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influence will reach yessels at a distance of flye or six nudes. In 
1645 it raged with such violence that at Moskoe the houses were so 
shaken as to cause the stones to fall to the ground. So great also 




is the strength of the current that whales are said not to be able 
to extricate themselves from it. A bear once attempted to swim 
from Lofbden to Moskoe, with a design of preying upon some sheep 
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at pasture in the island ; being caught by the stream, his roarings 
were heard a considerable time, as he Tsinly strore against the cur* 
rent, which was hurrying him to destmction. Fragments of yessels^ 
which have been wrecked in this whirlpool, are often seen on the 
neighbouring coast, brought by the return of the tide, their edges 
literally smashed, and jagged as if with a saw, proving the bottom 
to be composed of sharp rocks. A Mend of Peter Parley's, who 
possesses a fine yacht, called the '' Edward Jesse," was sailing in 
this locality last year, gare him the following description of this 
phenomenon of the wateiB : — '' When he came within a conyenient 
distance," said he, " the breeze, which had been long sluggish, fell 
into a calm, and soon a low, continual hum, like that of an army of 
bees, which seemed to rise out of the stilled ocean, became audible 
to every ear. Not a word was spoken ; every one held his breath, 
while he listened with an intensity of eagerness which betokened 
the awe that was fast filling his heart. ' It is the Moskoestram.* 
cried the boatswain : ' away, men ! ' shouted the mate ; * down to 
the hold ; bring in the spare sails ; clear the deck ; set up a spar for 
a mast ! away ! away ! ' The din of preparation drowned the stem 
hum of the distant whirlpool ; there was, however, an anxious pause 
when the new sail was stretched into the air, and the experienced 
sailors suffered themselves to be cheated with the hope that there 
was still breeze enough to make the good ship answer to her helm. 
But, alas ! the heavy canvass refused to expand its folds, and not a 
breath of wind ruffled the duU surface of the sullen waters. They 
had not another hope : the sailors looked upon each other in blank 
dismay ; and now they heard, with awful distinctness, the roar of 
the t^xific Maelstrom, and the frowning rocks of Lofoden were but 
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too plainly yisible on the right. It became eyident to all that the 
ship, borne along by the tide, was fSast approaching the dreadful 
whirlpool. The yessel continued slowly to approach, and the cer- 
tainty of nnayoidable death became eyery moment more oyerpower- 
ing and intense. At first, the sailors stood together in a group, 
gazing gloomily upon one another, but, as the roar of the whirlpool 




became louder and louder, and the conyiction of ineyitable destruc- 
tion became stronger, they all dispersed to yaiious parts of the ship. 
It was a beautiM day : the sun shone forth without a doud to dim 
its lustre ; the wayes sparkled beneath his influence, and the white 
plumage of a thousand busy sea-birds became more dazzling with 
his rays. The isle of Moskoe was close at hand, and looked cheer- 
ful and inyiting; but the ship was not to approach nearer to its 
^ores, the stream which bore her along neyer suffering any yessel 
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t6 panse in its career. And now there arose, at some distance 
ahead of the vessel, a terrible and dismal bellowing or howling, as 
of some leviathan in its agony; and when those on deck, who 
still had ears for exterior soimds, looked forward to ascertain its 
cause, they beheld a black monster upon the surfcu^e of the sea, 
struggling against the irresistible stream, and with his immense 
tail laahiug the waters into foam, as he vainly strove to escape from 




destraction. They beheld him borne away by the might of his 
fiirious enemy, and they heard his last roar above the noise of the 
whirlpool, as he was sucked down into the never-satisfied abyss, 
and disappeared from their eyes, to be torn to atoms ; for such is the 
&te of everything that reaches the depth of the Maelstrom. The 
ship glides along faster and faster; she begins to toss and roll 
uneasily in the angry rapids that now boil aroimd her ; her race is 
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nearly run ; she hurries on to her doom with mad impetuosity ; die 
is on the rapids ; away she goes, swift as a flash of fire ; she is 
in the whirl of the waters; round, round, round she goes! her 
inmates catoh hold of her bulwarks, and of each other, to steady 
themselves ; and now her bowsprit is under the waves, aud a wild 
shriek of despab rises unto the skies-^e whirlpool, with greedy 
jaws, has sucked her under/' 
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HE various nations of cold countries are highly 
' interesting, far more so than those of wanner regions, 
and there is more of good to learn from them. It 
seems, indeed, that warm climates enervate both 
body and mind; that a love of liberty, home, and 
country are strong among northern nations, while 
those of the south are more or less merged in slavery and superstition. 
Among all the northern nations there are few more interesting than 
the Icelanders, who are the genuine descendents of the old Scandina- 
vians, or Northmen. They are rather tall, of a frank, open coun- 
tenance, a florid complexion, and yellow flaxen hair. The women 
are shorter in proportion, and more inclined to corpulency than the 
men. 
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There is, perhaps, no coimtry in the world where the pursuits 
and modes of life of all the inhabitants are so Httie diversifLed as in 
Iceland. The whole population is empbyed in rearing cattle, or in 
&e fishery, and there are but few who can properly be called towns- 
men. Scarcely any manufactures are carried on as a trade ; every 
iKranch of industry is domestic, and confined chiefiy to articles of 
dothing, such as wadmel, or coeiBe doth, gloves, mittens, and 
stockings. The peasants are generally ingenious, and make 
sudi artides of furniture as their simple cottages reqidre ; some 
even make trinkets of silver, &c., and fabricate snuff'-boxes, and 
a hw other artides from wolves' ticks; they also foige imple- 
ments of iron. 

The minds of this people are peculiar : dwelling in desolate places, 
where there is but small vegetation, in dark miserable houses where 
the light of day can scarcely penetrate, amid scorched rocks of 
jrugged lava; or enclosed between the raging sea and the beach 
difiSs, they beeome serioos, quiet, humble, and little disposed to 
exert iiismsdves unless impelled by necessity ; but when onoe vodsed 
liiey axe capable of great eacertion, fatigne, and venturous exploit, 
and are ready to &ee danger in eveary du^. Hospitality is also 
ttnong tiidr virtues, and aldiongh they have but little to give, they 
.give that little fredy. Wh^i a vidtor reeeives a glass of milk, or a 
cup of oo^be at their liands, he perhaps little thinkB that he is 
^priving a whole ftmily of part of ks meal, or diminiwhing the 
Jittla store wbidi had been bo caieftiUy amassed ^t fiome hmSty 
&stivd. Patriotism is alio anoihor maxked iMiture in thoir dia- 
mictesr ; wiLd, dreary, and desdate as is their iskiid home, yst iiiey 
are decidedly attached to it, and home sickness is as common among 
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tiie Icelandic wanderers in another clime, es amongst the children ckf 
the Alps. 

One of the most striking features in the Icelandic national eco- 
nomy is the simple manner in which religion is provided for. The 
oLeggy not only perform 1^ istated offices of religion as zealously as 
the dei^ of any other ecclesiastical body, but during the six days 




of the week w»rk hard ut their varieuB occupations. *Somo ore far- 
mers, some fidietmen, l&e Hie Apostles, «nd fiome mechanics. On 
liie Sabbath-day only do they appear in their clerical character. 
Nothing is more common than to fbid the clergyman in a coarse 
wodlen jacket and trowse^, and skin boots, digging peat, mowing 
grass, assisting in hay-making or in catching fish. The clergymen 
are all blaokooiiths, and the most skilM farriers in the island. A 
smithy is attached to every parsonage house, and should any <tf th^ 
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horses "belonging to the congregation have lost a shoe, or be likely 
to lose one, the pastor kindles his little charcoal fire, and shoes his 
animal. 

The houses of the Icelanders never exceed one story in height; 
the walls are built of drift wood, of stone, or lava, to the height 
of about four feet; the roof is constructed of whale ribs, which are 
more durable than wooden rafters, and covered in with turf; this 
yields its annual crop of grass, which is carefully cut during the hay- 
making season. From the door a long passage conducts to the prin- 
cipal, room, where the fSeimily sit, eat, and sleep. The kitchen, 
dairy, and other offices, are attached to this room. In most houses 
glazed windows are imknown; holes in the roof, covered by a thin 
skin, admit light, and one hole left open affords egress to the smoke, 
The beds^^consist of open frames, filled with sea-weed or feathers, 
over which a few folds of wadmel, and a party-coloured coimterpane 
are ^thrown. The floor is the damp earth, aad the bones of the 
whale, or a horse's scuU, fiimish seats. 

* The food of the Icelanders is, for the most part, simple; a 
^vourite beverage with them is sour whey mixed with water, and 
they seldom travel without a supply of it. Butter is, however, the 
chief article among the products of each little farm, and of this they 
eat largely. They esteem it most when, by being kept for several 
years,'it has attained a state of rancidity which would cause us to 
reject it. The smell and taste of this butter is horrible, yet the Ice- 
landers eat it with avidity, and when they cannot get it will eat 
tallow. I have seen children eating lumps of tallow with as much 
pleasure as our little ones express when sucking a piece of sugar 
candy. 
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The employments of the Icelanders are regulated by the seasons — 
summer and winter — and nowhere, perhaps, is the change more 
complete. In winter the fSeonily rise about six or seyen o'clock ; 
one is sent to look after the sheep; another to attend the cattle; 
some are busy TnaTring ropes of wool or horsehair; one is in the 
smithy making horse-shoes and other articles ; spinning is performed 
with a spindle and distaff, and sometimes with a wheel. Some, both 
men and women, knit and weave, and others prepare sheep-skins for 
fishing dresses. 




While BO many are thus variously occupied, one of the party 
generally reads aloud, in a singing tone, some old ballad or history. 
As the reading proceeds, observations are made and questions asked. 
Many wandering histonans travel, like the bards of old, from house 
to house, and recite their tales of the olden time. Books being 4few, 
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the CTutom of lending litem is veiy common; and the only opportu- 
nitjrliie peasuits ha^re of exchanging their library: is when they meet 
st church, where, during the most inclement frost of the seasom, a 
few always centiiye to be present. Many of the books Ihna lent are 
copied by the borrower in ihe most correct and beantiM manner, 
and it is greatly to be regretted that a people so deyotedly attached to 
infao^nement should be so ill supplied with iiie meamK 

One of the earliest summer employments is fishing, and the utmost 
industry is required to ensure a winter's store. Eishing is carried 
on in open boats, with lines and hooks. When leaving the shore, 
the men offer up a parayer for good success, and commend themselyes 
to the Divine protection in a sinqde hymn. The fish taken is cut 
open, prepared, and dresawL I7b part i& wasted ; the head is eaten, 
oil is extracted from the liyer^ and ihe boBfift are used for fuel, or 
else boiled and given to tiie cow« fiur fi>od. 

About the middle of July, the operation»^ai3e transferred from the 
coast to the interior. The grass is frilly grown, and on the success 
of the hay harvest depends much of the subsequent prosperity of the 
grazier. The owner of grass land is so anidous to make hay while 
the sun shine% lilftt: he procures as mnch asfostance as possible, and 
pays for it at Ihe rate of thirty pounds of butter per week. 

Preparing turf, collecting the sheep, which during the summer are 
left to run wild on the mountains, repairing houses against Ihe 
winter, storing turf: and wood, manuring lands, are operations 
that fi>llow cloee upon harvest* But among the other, simuner 
empbj'vn^itsi there is generally a journey to be made to. one of the 
Banish station^ to barter heme produeefor the comforts and luxuries 
of lEN^re &voured lands* Svery Icelander is very fi>nd of trajTeUing, 
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and IcAb fooimrd to a jousey m& daliglxt. The journey ig pev* 
f onaed <m horadbaek^ and the yioiioiift goodct eonvejed in the Mue 
maimer. The natiYea nsiudl j tcaTeL in partial and iarm thear. henea 
into a line, attadxing the head of (me to the tail of the ottier. Then 
being no inns, tents and proyisions must be provided before starting. 
The places of rest are maikedQa the ivild heaths by heaps of stones, 
the bnlk of whii^ ^evooe^f tmwller Unnbr it haftdntytDi augment. On 
his arrival a^the vifimity Q£a totvm^ tte Ti a ftft n diBr paftebeff his tent, 
anid, leaving h»hfiinMhaiid goad% pnneflbtiki&eEaibMHi^ Tinting all 
the TnAT AJwrn-fai^ aBd.€aBniiiixoig "dieir "w w ot ^ 

But eveor host Ite -vrUbednfiea a£ had 
poor Iceliaifr ifftDaf Bmj^maify diwatoil, Ite tfta ] 
thattheBa^flAaIlbenelaak.ol!;tSa^ andlaoMl 
"brand}^'* flbsnaU-^piaBtity of wbdttL i 
prudencei oftibe-poorfiiheiniiaii* 
produce afflfo ivmtear's labaoEv. t£at"wai tu' pnocpiSb 
forts for i3m "wBtHe year, is tea tceq^BnUy 
when inioxieaiad, the native geo^oesEh of tfaair] 
itself; themianofi^iting^aaBdqpacrinnsg 
catching eoeh. other l:^ tiie hand,. Uafr caritaie iriiiilBrfreatest 
affection. 

Having said thus much of 1^ !DbeBm&s% I naxst ate my a little 
about their country, which presents sob^ of the wildest and grandest 
phenomena of nature, together with the gentler scenes, which become 
more beaotiM by eentrast* As the traveller approaches loefiutid, : 
his attention is arrested^ long before the ooatft is se^i, by cevtaiit:. 
white speehg in the hariaon; these are the Tokok or (mowyTweimtwiTia. 
Snee&idy.ane of these, is seen &om a diitanee of 140 milee^ asd. 
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Sneofell from 100 miles. On a nearer approach, these mountains 
present themselves to the eye in colossal piles of perennial snow, and 
when reflecting the beams of a bright sun, they shine forth with 
dazzling Itistre, and tinge the atmosphere with a golden hue. The 




rounded forms of many other mountains allow yast quantities of snow 
to rest on their tops and sides. The summer's sun melts the outer 
portion, and the water thus formed sinks far below the surfece, where 
it is immediately converted into ice. Most of these ice mountains. 
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occur in chains, extending across the islands, and exert a powerful 
influence both on its climate aad soil. 

The snowy chain of Tolgus enclose the great desert of Iceland, 
Many of the summits of this range greatly exceed 5,000 feet in 
elevation, and most of these rocky masses are of volcanic origin. 




The great desert already alluded to forms the scene of many super- 
stitious terrors to the natives. Age after age, volcano after volcano, 
has poured its stony flood over its surface, till it has become almost 
one blackened scorified field. Immense masses, torn from the neigh- 
bouring mountains, and wide chasms, everywhere interrupt the- 
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p p o gBCBS of the traveller, who, asin thedeB«tt&of AraUi^iiuiai.cany 
a supply of water along with him. lib biid^ no beast, aearedy eyea 
a ^aot or IniiiddemoBie^ relieves the tediom of tltojei^ irhilsfethe 
magnetic inflnenice oithe rocks renders the compass nsetess as a gddfiu. 
Where the intesmal fires have been most active, hdlk are tossed oil 
lulls, in nnspeakable confusion, of which even the tempestuous ocean 
fiimishes but a faint image. 

I have more than once made some allusion to the mountain 
of Heda. It stands alone, in iiie miUlrt. of a valley, and is about 
thirty miles fix)m the soutiiem ooaak It:oaBnfi8 dnefiy of lava and 
scoriae, mixed wi& ashes^ pummtt i ft audi partially fused stones, 
emitted by the fieiy streamfrof nmonosK eruptions. It is divided 
near the top into tinea pealss^ <m. tiie side of whidi craters are 
formed. Sometimes sooadba isnu froEBL tfie oeatral peak, and the 
heat is so great, that in removing^soiBe oftite eaisaioT stones, those 
below are found too hot ta ba haudled. Hioii^ years ago a fertile 
plain surrounded: tiie voAeaiQ, but now w» vegetation is to be seen. 
The ruined walls, of nrnnfffwiw funduniaee tell a mournful tale of 
devastation. 

Some very striking; tii«ifaiif)fr in Iceland scenery are the nu- 
merous water channelSi coiled I&ids, wMcb &id their way 
from the sea into the interior. They are of. vbdobs widths and 
dimensions, and are separated from each other by lofty ridges, 
stretching out into the ocean, and ending in predpitoua headlands. 
Some of them attain an elevatiou of nearly 4,000 &et. The per- 
pendieular walla of rock which shut in the Fiords have their gtiynn»i^^ 
clothed with perpetual snow, or vrrapped in dark deuda. Allaeamd. 
is dead; no trace of life is visOide. Man^ and ailtheprodnoaeii 
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YaaiBhie6 aDeiid.the mig^tiec works of I^ature^ Woocb, and the higher 
class of the yegetaUe creation, are entirely wanting; and the naiked 
roeka^are toa siwp for eyen the hardy birch or stunted willow to fix 
tbesrrcttts* I^o sound is heard says the billows dashing on the 
craggy, shore; no motion seen but the cataract rushing down the 




In the midst of this sublime scenery the Icelander takes up his 
ahodJe^ for^^here he finds grassy meadows for his cattle ; and the Fiords 
offi^ring^a fisiyounte retreat to the cod fish enable the fisherman to 
pursue his yocation with safety and conyenience. The Fiords also 
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afford another advantage; they serve, like eanals, to connect the 
interior of the island with the coast. Merchant ships sail up them, 
supply the wants of the natives, and receive their produce in return. 

The roads of Iceland are both difficult and dangerous ; they are 
generally made on the ascent or descent of the lofty ridges which 
separate the fields ; many of them are seldom free from snow, and 
the traveller oppressed with heat, ascending the steep side of a hiU, 
shivers with cold on gaining the icy summit. Many of the tracts 
which cross these heights are better adapted to the chamois than to 
men and loaded horses; nevertheless, the horses find their way 
through the fearful ravines with remarkable sagacity, leaping from 
ledge to ledge, or sliding down amid the crumbling fragments. 

Many of the rivers of Iceland issue from Glaciers, and are rendered 
white by particles of clay or pummice ; some of them are of great 
magnitude and rapidity, and present a singular appearance on 
issuing from beneath the snow, and bearing with them immense 
masses of ice. Many rivers are too rapid to be navigable, and their 
rapidity often gives rise to noble waterfalls, or to successions of 
cascades. 

In common with other islands the weather in Iceland is very 
fitful, seldom remaining settled for two or three days. Violent 
winds are more fatal to vegetation than extreme cold, because they 
tear off the green covering from the earth, loosen masses of rock, and 
hurl them into the vallies. But even these winds have their advan- 
tages ; they dispel those dense fogs that hover over ihe land, and 
deprive it of the blessings of a bright sun and a blue sky. Bain 
and hail are frequent. Thunder is seldom heard ; lightning is more 
common, and often fatal, especially near volcanic mountains. There 
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is but little cultivatioii of com in Iceland. Vegetables and animals 
are few in number, and diminutive in growth. There are several 
varieties of moss lichen. The thickets of birch and willow are of 
stunted growth ; grasses are abundant in many parts, but the great 
harvests of Iceland is Berg, In the vicinity of the hot spiings 
many plants grow to a prodigious size. 

There are two species of 
fox in Iceland, the white and 
the olive. The large white 
or polar bear is also an occii- 
sional visitor, floatin^^ on 
some icy raft from Git in- 
land,- he attacks the ciUtK. 
and commits great huvot^^ 
till destroyed by the inha- 
bitants. There are also orj 
the island numerous familios'^ 
of white mice. In thoir 
excursion for berries these 
Httle flTn'mflls have often to cross rivers, over which, on their 
return, they are said to convey their booty by the following inge- 
nious contrivance. The party of from six to eight select a flat 
piece of cowdung, in the middle of which they place the berries in a 
heap, and after launching it, embark upon it with their heads joined 
in the middle, with their tails pendent like rudders in the stream. 
In this maoner the passage is accomplished, although the unstable 
bark is often wrecked, when the navigators must save themselves 
by swimming, and lose their whole cargo. This exercise of ingo- 
nuity has been doubted, but it has been confirmed by Henderson. 
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Seren or eight kinds of seals are k&own in Icelasd; i^ey are of 
great impoitaiiee to tiie natives on aecount of the iLesh. md oi], vfhitd 
their akins aie used for cloldiing, and form an aarticle of export. 
These animals axe easily tamed, and soon become attach^ to their 
keeper. The morse or walrus occasionally visits Iceland. On the 
coast are found whales, the white fish, the dolphin, the ^arpoisB, 4^ 




fierce grampus, and 1iie sea unicorn. The last-mentioned animal 1^ 
no teetii, but instead of them a single tusk projecting in a spiral f&em. 
The leng& »f this is of(;en eight or ten feet. Among the birds tl»B 
whistling fipsvan is common; it is four feet long, and when the wings 
are extended, e^ht Iteet broad. In the long daik nights the wiM 
whistling song of tleese birds is heard as they pwsis over the distri^, 
send is a very extraordinary music. 

Such, my young friends, are a few facte "ConeemiBg Iceland ai»i 
Utie Icdanders. In another paper I will teU you Bomething aboitt 
other 2K)rth0ni nations. 
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'* My nense is ravished ivhen I see ^ 

Thifl liappy season's jubilee. 
What shall I term it ? A new birth. 
The resurrection of the earth, 
Which hath been buried, we know. 
In a cold winding sheet of snow. 
The winter's breath hath paved all o'er 
With laryBtal the extended floor. 
But now the earth is liveried 
In verdant suits by sunlight dyed." * 

EEP no more, — sayeth an old aut^ior, and JPetar 
Padey loves old authors amazingly. " "Weep mo 
more; £iire weather is returned; the simne is 
reconcdled to mankind, and his heat hath made 
winter find his le^es, as benmnbed as th^ 
were. The aire, not long Bince so condeased \s^ 
frost Ihat there was not room enough for the birds, seems now to be 

* Daniel Cadmore's Sacred Toems, 1'05«. 
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a great marginous space, where shrill musiciaiis appear in the sky- 
like little worlds, balanced by their proper centre." And so cometh 
in the month of March, but still with a furious bluster, as if new 
life was a glory to him, and he knew not how to make enough of it, 
and so he shouts, and capers, and hoUoaB, and roUics, among the hills 
and YalHes, like a madcap as he is, and as the old saying hath it — 

" He comes in like a lion. 
And goes out like a lamb." 

The first of March is a celebrated day among our noble brethren 
the Welsh, the remains of the old British race, of which England is 
justly proud. The first of March is St. David's Day, and on that 
day the Welsh wear the leek in their hats. Mr. Brady, in his 
" Clavis Calendaria," affirms that the custom of wearing the leek on 
St. David's Day is derived fix)m St. David, who, accordiog to him, 
caused the Britons imder King Cadwaller to distinguish themselves 
from their enemies, by wearing leeks in their caps during a great 
battle, wherein they conquered the Saxons by virtue of their prayers; 
but this story seems to have little foundation, except the " Seven 
Champions of Christendom" be taken as an authority. It has been 
supposed, with more certainty, that wearing leeks about the time of 
the vernal equinox took its rise from the Druids, and that leeks were 
a Druidic symbol employed in the worship of the British Cendrea or 
Ceres. It seems very likely that the Dnddical worship resembled the 
Phoenician. Both were addicted to oak worship; and during the 
funeral rites of Adonis at Byblos, leeks and onions were exhibited in 
pots, with other vegetables, and called the gardens of that deity. The 
leek was worshipped at Ascalon, whence the modem term seaUion, 
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as it ^91^ eafled in !l^gyfi. Leeks and omons were depiited in fte 
.facred dKflfcs of tiie mjeUaaovm liath of Isis and Geres, md.are fimnd 
taaaag tibe liierQglypftiieB. SoiaetimeB a leek is on tiie headof OHOciSy 
aiid at other tmw8gBaq[)ed in an extended hand, andtlienoe^.peiiuvps, 
the Italian proverb — ^Porro che 
ijiaaee nella noMBo— ^ le^.^^at 
grows in the band for a yestnrc. 
fomis, a leek, is derired, by 
Sijant^ from the Egyptian god i 
HaruB, *who is, perhaps, the 
aaone as the Baal Poor of ike 
Ihcemceans, and as the Bel or ^ 
BeUenis of the Dmids. So 
mnch for leeks, which seem to 
Ifiake a considerable ingredient | 
in Peter Parle's literary por- 
ridge for the monlh of March. 

But St. David; who was 
Bt. David ? My yonng readers 
Wonld Uke to know something 
abofttt St. David of Wales. St. 
David, or, in Weldi, De Wid, 
1788 sen of Xanthus, Prince 
of Cardiganshire, brought up a 
priest, became a hennit in the Isle of W^t, affce rwards preaAe 
to the Britons, founded twelve monasteries, ate only bread and 
vegetables, and drank milk and water; he died in 644. Aeooid- 
ing to another biographer of St. David, he was uncle to ike 
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£unous Prince Ar&tiry or, strictly speakiiigy half xmcle ; and it is 
related of him that, on his way &om building Ihe Church of Glas** 
tonbury, he went to Bath, cured an infection of the waters, and by 
his prayers and benedictions gave them the perpetuid heat Ihey still 
retain. 

The Welsh do honour to their patron saint ; they are a warm- 
hearted, thrifty, loyal and devoted race. Their country is worthy 
them, and they are worthy their noble country. Take the whole of 
the Principality, north and south, we haye not a more yaried, more 
beautiM ; and more sublime country in the British possessions at 
home. South Wales is full of beautiful riyers, coasts, hills, and 
yalleys ; North "Wales unites the stupendous and the grand wiih the 
beautiful, and Peter Parley was never more happy than when he 
wandered through]^the pass of Nant Francon, and the vale of lian- 
beris, and sauntered on the shore of the beautiful bay of Harlech, 
equal to any similar spot ia England, Scotland, or ibeland. The 
Queen of England — God bless her, and keep her fix)m all assaults 
of her enemies— ought to make a tour in Wales. She would receive 
such a welcome fix)m her subjects there, aB would surprise both 
Scotland and Ireland, however loyally they may have received her; 
and if she were to knock up a little mountain box in the old castle 
of Harlech, and spend a few weeks there occasionally, it would 
please the Welsh amazingly, and I am sure Her Majesty would be 
pleased with the Welsh. The Prince of Wales, however, would be 
in some danger, for the Welsh would be ready to eat him alive 
in pure affection. 

Harch is a busy month with the &rmer. Now is the time for 
b^ley sowing, which requires dry weather ; when sown, it is very 
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liable to be injured by wet ; two or three day's raia will do the crop 
much injury, and a succession of wet will spoil it altogether. It 
appears that those who have been the most successful cultivators 
of barley in days gone by, have paid particular attention to the 
budding of trees, and have regulated the time of sowing chiefly by 




that circumstance. Thus the iN'orfolk fanners have a maxim handed 
down from father to son : 

'' When ihe oak pais on his gosling grey 
'Tie time to gow barley night and day." 

And as the grey appeaiunce given to the oak by the first'opening 
of the buds was a sign given to the Norfolk people, so the leaves of 
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ibe UcK^: ka»«i^ ta the Sweduk iusmer, tiuit it icklin light momfm 
to b^g^' their laboius; avkdi^ons signs of a simikr sataxe «re 
fttt«Mifld*to in emifj ooontsy, by l^e dtHgait dbmreBs of l^dnze. 
Ke^ to^jaoiu^^ld gfaodaiether, oroother JSFotare, aaj^sPetar Jkrk&y, 
and ^jEoa will ^ad, my faooing firiendB, a set of good old som, of 
wliich you can make modem instances of great service to you in field 
occupations. 

In the middle of March farmers sow oats ; field-peas are soim at 
the same time. Mardi is also the proper season &fr sowiiig the 
early crop of potatoes. The maa^ of March is also ihe proper 
season ioa: grai^ng, inardiing, and tedding, whidi 0?«ry one oog^t 
to 'kn.cmr'ihdw ix> perfiom, nad ^tuae^&re I diaU ^idaayour, as wdl «8 
I am ^dMb, iio gire my yonng Meods a deseriptiGCL of tfa« way I 
pnu^iae it in my gardcfi. 

The ^ponimn of .gsaflang is sometimes performed by I^atuie. 
ll?itta>tiVotboEmeiifis of a txee lie in contact, the rough winds of 
wiiito> bitten, oaasetium to mb against eadi other, so that a wound 
is prodinoed in one or in both, and the juices that fiow firom ih6 
WOOBiied pavts gradually oaase an incorporation of the substances, so 
thiit the two bsanehes becoote united into one. This is not to be 
wondered at in the brandies of l^e same tree, or in those of the 
same kind, but it is a matter of some surprise to find that a tree 
beatri^ snail and unpalatable :firuit may be cut down, and liie 
remaining part grafi;ed with a scion from a species bearing large and 
delicious fruit, instead of' tibesmall, sour, fruit of .the stock. Thus it 
is, liien, that by graflbing we^feeaerpe aad' multiply approyed yaiieties 
of trees, whidLcould not be prc^pagated frxna aaeds<mth mj oeslninty 
of success. 
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Lir order to the &iU snooess of tibe opwratioa, graftbig most be 
pexfomifid aeeofdktg. to the rules that espMienoa has< laid down. 
The first ia. te g^FB^t (»r unite osiy Emch species as hare a r«ia^ 
tinmJttp anhwRjaxig between tiiem. Tfa» (operation ne^er saooeeds 
TUilGfl8.this.u]|]eii( of . nature is atteDifed to, andtheplaivtsbeloiigto 




^m^Htt^-fgrnm, The next rule requires that the inner becik7<^ l&e 
wmaa^ and tte inner bark of the stoc^ be exactly united toge^ier, 
in tndlar*tKr^ewilHats tiie fi-ee course of Hie sap. 

Thr most: oonmMfli method of graftmg is called whip or tongue 
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graftmg. The name is given from the method of cutting the stock 
a^d the scion, sloping on one side, so as to fit each other, and then 
tyiQg them together, in the manner of a whip thong, to the shaft or 
handle. The scion and the stock are cut obliquely, and as nearly as 
possible at corresponding angles. The top of the stock is then cut 




off nearly horizontally, and a slit is made near the centre of the 
stock doumwards, and a s'milar one in the scion upipards. The 
tongue, or wedge-like process, forming the upper part of the slope's 
feoe] of the scion, is then inserted downwards in the cleft of the 
stock, the inner barks being brought closely to unite on one side so 
as not to be displaced by tying ; which ought to be done immediately 
with a riband, or matting, or boss, brought in a neat mamier several 
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times roxind the stock. The next operation is to day* the whole 
over an inch thick all ronnd, from about half an inch or more 
below the bottom of the graft, to an inch over the top of the stock, 
finishing the coat of clay in a kind of oval or globular form, closing 
it efifoctoally, so that no light, wet nor wind may penetrate. 




Tongue grafting is not very different to whip grafting, and is 
performed as follows : — ^The stock being ready, cut it off at three or 
four inches from the ground, and with a very sharp, straight, and 
nairow-bladed grafting knife, cut a thin slip of wood and bark 
upwards, from about two inches below the top of the shortened 
stock. Make this cut at one pull of the knife, inserting the edge 
rather horizontally, and, when it has gone through the bark and into 
the wood a little short of the middle, pull straight upwards. Then, 
at less than half way down this, cut a thin tongue, not more than 
three-eighths of an inch long. Proceed in the same way with the 
hoUowpart of the scion, make a sloping cut of about the same length 
as the cut in the stock, and make a tongue to correspond with that 
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JB, Hm stoelu Bring the four edges of ike heaAi, tbttt i^.the tmoi 
edges oi tbe ent in Hie top of the stook^ asd theiwo conraBpoa^ag: 
edlges^ the out on the bottom of the sdon, to meet peeeiflBlyy ivluiili. 
OMOL neyer be tbe case, mind! unless the fiist cntinthe stook^ aod tfaaife 
in the sdoQi it epresi as a die, and pexfoimed mth a knife aa dnxp. 
as a razor. The two parts thus formed, the tongues and the stock 
clasping one another, they must be bound up as before. 

Such, my little friends who have gardens, is a pretty pastime for 
you in the month of March, and I would advise you to practise it, 
although hoops, tops> and marbles are in. I like play, but a little 
work and a little informaikHiis goodfor boys as well as men. 
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BB nuihatcli is a very remarkable bird, especially 
^y ftw its activity in climbing, or ratb^ in gliding abcmt' 
J ^ the brancheB (rf trees, in search of its peculiar food* 
As a Britisb bird, it is confined to the sonlii of 
England, where it r^nains dnring the whole year. 
It is bold and fearless in its habits, and may fro- 
qasB^ be seen on trees in the immediate vicinity of dwellings^ 
aS'Iliflive oft^i Bwa it among the trees of my neiffkhaur ; trees, alae^ 
Hmt sped all my wali fruit by thieir overhanging shadow— -depiifv 
me" ai' li^ aad air, nnd make my house damp and mimable ; but 
I hove^ a good nei^i )oar who has promised to cut away as m«eh 
as'te GSi^' and many tbanls to him. The shade is no doubt very 
ag f mii hle^the nutimtoh, but not so to the martins, who are peoa* 
Ikri^^^ bMs that lire in piir&wr and pure Bunsln^ 
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But for the nuthatch. Those that rest and glide about my domain 
take some hole in a tree as a place of nidification; and whoa this 
cannot be found, they contrive to make one for themselves. The 
deserted habitations of woodpeckers are often taken possession of by 
these birds, and made to suit their purpose. "When they form their 
own nests, they invariably make the entrance so small that it will 
not admit any larger bird. When they make one of a ready-made 
nest, they bmld up a wall of clay at the entrance, so as to suit their 
own dimensions. The clay is kneaded very dexterously, and, if too 
soft for the purpose, is strengtiiened and made more consistent by 
the admixture of small stones. If the clay barriers be broken down 
or injured before the process of incubation is completed the birds 
immediately repair it. The nest is lined with dead leaves, generally 
those of the oak, which are heaped together without much order. 
The eggs are six or seven in number, white, spotted with rust 
colour. The female is a very determined setter, and menaces with 
bill and wing any one offering to molest her, making at the same 
time a loud hissing noise like a serpent. If this method of defence^ 
proves ineffectual, she suffers herself to be taken captive, rather than 
desert her charge. 

As these birds have no song, they are rarely kept in a confined 
state, or if so, it is only for the sake of observing their peculiar 
methods of working. There is a very well authenticated account of 
their being partially tamed in a free state. During a very severe 
winter, a lady amused herself by feeding a number of small birds on 
a terrace beneath her window. They soon became acquainted with 
her, and at the clapping of her hands, which was the signal made 
use of, would come in crowds to partake of the different kinds of 
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seeds which she distributed among them. She put some hempseed 
aud cracked nuts on the window sill and on a boaid, particularly for 
her £Biyourites the blue-tit. Two nuthatches came one day to hare 
their share of the repast, and were so pleased that they became quite 
&mi]iar, and did not even go away on the following spring to get 
their natural food, and to build their nest in the wood. They 
settled themsdyes in the hollow of an old tree near the house. As 




soon as the two young ones which they had reared there were able to 
fly they brought them to the hospitable window, where there were 
to be nourished, and soon after disappeared entirely. It was verj' 
amusmg to see these two yisitors hang or climb on the wall or blinds 
while their benefactors put their foot on the board. These pretty 
creatures, as well as the tits, knew her so well, that when she drove 
away the spairows which came to steal what was not intended for 
them, they did not fly away also, but seemed to know that what 
was done was only for their defence and protection. This fact ia 
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BoSkaeoA to ootmnce ub that the mdliatch innotTrntaambb^ ^boa^^ 
iviieii cosxfined.witiiin a cage its efibrts axe so perseredng and. eom^ 
getu to regain its libedy, tiaat it seeniB imposniiie to dmrt it^ tnmi 
its task, or hy any means to leooDcile it to its cage. 

One of idiese birds^ accidentally woonded by a BpnUmttm, wtm 
]^aoed in a small cage of jdain oak wood and wise. Bia afo and? 
drank £reeLy of thB food given to him, thereby proinng tibui ha mm 
not alarmed at the state of confinement, yet the efforts he made to 
escape were most extraordinary. During a n%^ that his imprison* 
ment lasted, he carried on his work of battering down the frame of 
his cage, spending most of his strei^iiL oa the comer piUars, which 
he rednced in that short space ef time to tiie i^pearance of old and 
worm-eaten timber. Sy the duohle triplication of his beak, he 
unloosed a knot of string wilh which the door of Ms cage had been 
&stened, and when hindered from escaping in that direction, he 
wonld try the size of the hole le^ as a drinking place, and seek to 
extract the ends of the wire from the place where they were rooted 
in the wood, making use of his beak as a sort of pickaxe. His 
excessive exertions in this way caused his death, after a day and 
night of his confinement ; and it is hoped that the account of hia 
anxiety and imp^ence under sudi circumstances will deter m^ 
young readers from attempting to keep a nuthatch in a cage.. 
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T mil be a Tery great pity to pull down the Crystal 
Palace, in my opinion. "Wliat a fine opportunity does 
it present of £Ennning for tbis great metropolis a Winter 
Garden. Winter gaxdeos, so £Etr as I know, exist only in 
Prussia. In Potsdam there is one, that of M. Yorght, 
very good and very highly kept, but at Berlin there are 
four. M. Terchmann's, in the Thiergarten ; Paust and George's, 
both within the town walls ; and Moeye's, on the Potsdam road. 
The original of these gasdeus was established by M. Bouch6 soon 
after the general peaee, bat iiie leading establishment is now 
H. TerchmanH's. These gardens axe simply large green-houses, or 
what would be called in England orangeries, with paved floors, a 
lofty ceiling, plastered like that of a room, and upright windows in 
front. The air is heated by stoves, which are supplied with ftiel 
from behind. On the floor are pJaeed here and there large orange 
ireeB, myrUes, and various Kew Holland plants in boxes. The 
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plants are mostly sucli as have a single stem, of at least three or four 
feet in height, and round the stem and over the boxes a table is 




formed by properly contrived boards, so that the tree appears to be 
growing out of the ceiitie of the table. These tables, which are 
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sometimes round and sometimes square, are for tiie use of guests, 
either to take refreshments or for pamphlets and newspapers 
Sometimes on each table there is a circle of handsome odoriferous 
plants, such as hyacinths, narcissuses, mignonette, &c., in pots round 
the stem of the plant ; in other cases there is no table, but the box 
is covered with handsome flowering plants; and in some parts of the 
floor one handsome tree is surrounded by several smaller trees and 
plants, so as to form a mass or clump of verdure and flowers, such 
as we see in the pleasure grounds. The flowers which are generally 
found in these Winter Gardens throughout the season are hyacinths, 
narcissuses, ranunculuses, tulips, crocuses, heaths, roses, camellias, 
acacias, and others of the same kinds. There are also various climbers^ 
and sometimes even fruit trees, the latter both in flower and fruit. 

The proprietors of these gardens have generally small forcing 
stoves for the purpose of bringing forward and keeping up their 
supplies. It is almost needless to say that in these gardens or 
orangeries tiiere are plenty of seats and small moveable tables, and 
generally music ; a reciter of poetry, a reader, or lecturer, or some 
other person or party to supply vocal or intellectual entertainment. 
In the evening the whole is illuminated, and on certain days of the 
week the music and illuminations are on a grand scale. 

If you enter these gardens in the morning during the winter 
season, you will find old gentiemen with spectacles reading the 
newspapers, taking chocolate, and talking politics; after three 
o'clock you see ladies and gentiemen, and people of every descrip- 
tion, sitting among the trees, talking or reading, and with various 
beverages before them. When the audience leaves the theatre, you 
will find in M. Paust's garden a great many well-dressed persons of 
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hotii seoDeSy wlio look in there bef(»e they go koiaerto ase theKbeaufy 
4kf Yegetation when brilliantly illuminated by artificiAl light. I mtm 
so garden in Englawd, Scotland^ or Ireland that could compiBe to 
thfiee Winter Gardens; but if the Crystal Pakoe ooold be ^^pnH 
priated to something of this kind, or a part of the ^^^t^iifJa <^ it 
eonld be taken ior such a purpose^ it would be one of tibe.most 
delightful iliings for London, and I feel ahnost ceitaxn that it woidd 
pay the speculators. There is nothing Peter Parley would like 
better than to meet his young Christmas holiday fiimids in jmcha 
plaoe ; and he wiU promise them, £diouM his old frane haog tqg^efiier 
fio long, to dance Sir Eoger de Covedey, or any o&er good M^ 
fiMsihioned dance, with them among the orangee. 
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"Next came forth April, full of lusty hed, 

And wanton as a kid whose home new buds. 
Upon a bull he rode, the same which led 

Europa floating through the Argolic fluds ; 
His horns were gilden all with golden studs — 

All garnished with garlands goodly dight 
Of all the fairest flowers and freshest buds 
Which the earth brings forth ; and wet he seemed in sight 
With waves, through which he waded for his love's delight" 

sayetli old Spenser, the rare old poet, one stanza 
of whose poetry is worth volumes of the maudlin 
stuff written by the modem small-beer poets. So 
ihe old poet sayeth of April, which is so called from 
the Latin ApriUs, a word derived from the word 
aperire, to open. The allusion is easily understood. 
April is the moist and budding month, nourished with alternate rain 
and sunshine. March was like an honest, blustering servant, being* 
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ing home buds and flowers for his young mistress. April is she 
herself, issuing 'forl±L adorned with th6m.9t^o|[these she adds, of her 
•own rearing, columbines, jonquilles, cuckoo ^^flowers, lilies of the 
ralley, primroses, violets, cowsUps, fiaxij&age,*8toQks, all beautifol, 

but each in its own way; and 
then come the daisies and the 
buttercups^- silver and gold. 

^^ouMiiBB season be flue, 
the delicate, sprouting green of 
the trees and shrubs are now 
interspersed with the flowers of 
the almond tree, of the cherry 
plum, of ihe doable-flowering 
cherry, the bird cherry, the 
sweet - scented (and sweet- 
named) iioneysudde, hyperi- 
cum, Hie blaokthom, or sloe, 
the laburnum, or gold chain, 
(and a beautlM specimen of 
which we have at Holly Lodge, 
said to be planted by Sir John 
lfoi(»e),]^tiie apricot, peach, and neetazine ; likes, kuxustinuses, the 
lauros 'vulgaris (so called, ^nore propexly the laoro^jeerasus), and 
hssdy, ^e reallaQxel of old, or bay tcee, which tiie Greeks associate 
'wtth every ipeiies of vi»tary— vduch*Sophedes and Epaminondas 
itfaoo^ of with zevsK9H»-*-^f?hich .CMsar vtcoBD^ and with which 
BtttttrdiMrmscrownediinihe jeapitol. 
-iNowi«anH6 rOie bw^ow, whieh tifo CbEeeksTuaid to .welcome^witli 
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^ popolm* «oi]^. SOsc^ other bkds.c^ passage follow by degree, tOtfl 
'ftll the rii:^;ing birds are iiill of life, and saturate the trees -wife 
^jpnsic. Xhe mghtingftle is heard in the evening, and ^about tixe 
middle of the month we hear the cuckoo repeating, at intearals, it 
too-fleeting notes, '< cu-cu, cu-cu," as the old poets write it. 




April is proverbial far 'its i6tiKte\we«ther. iAUiite bright promises 
may be sometimes retarded, sometimes blighted, by the return of 
fiosty winds, and the domestic cultivator of flowers should take par- 
ticular care of them. Therefore, Miss Susan, take care of your 
flowers. I^Tow is the time for the plants of young aimuals, anemQuies, 
janpnculuses, and hyacinth xoots, past floweriogi to be .taiken up 
Mid presecred, and autnnmal flowering bulbs to be token up mi 
.iTansplant^. Shrubs^ on very flne days, may be brou^t .ii^to thi^ 
balooniesy in Wilder .to. xefireeh the eyes with .the sp]:ing,gi:@en; mi 
jiow is the time Jar jmyyoujjgM^ids^.bQih boys and gurls, to .fee 
bnaay.CTjpl^yjed Jfi. arranging the>twidriifl »f the diiobiug pla^> J90 
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as to add the grace of art to the charms of nature. Well done ! "thfe 
more the light is seen through the leaves of plants, the finer and 
more vivid they look. They seem to show the amber sunshine that 
nourished them. 




April is a celebrated month for oth.eT2 ^reen things save those 
belonging to the botanical department. The first of April is long 
celebrated for '* fool-making," just as if there were not fools enough 
in this foolish world. Fifty years ago, when buckles were worn in 
the shoes, a boy would meet a person in the street with, " Sir, if you 
please, your shoe is unbuckled,'* and the moment Old Peter Parley 
would look down towards his feet, the young urchin would cry, — 
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" Ah, you April fool !." Twenty years ago, when buckles were wholly 
disused, the urchin's cry was, " Sir, your shoe is untied," and if the 
shoe- wearer lowered his eyes, he was hailed as his buckled prede-- 
cessor had been with the same, — " Ah, you April fool ! " Now, when 
neither buckles nor shoes are worn, the waggery of the day is, as I 
learned to my discomfiture last year, " Sir, there is something 
out of your pocket!" "Where?" "There." "What?" "Your 




hand, sir! — ^Ah, you April fool!" Or else some lady is humbly 
bowed to, and gravely addressed with, " Madam, I beg your pardon, 
but you have something on your face." " Indeed, my man ; I am 
very much obliged to you. "What is it?" "Your no9e, ma'am. — 
Ah, you April fool ! " 

The tricks are as various as the month of April, is various. One 
who has. yet to know the humours of the day is sent to the Zoological 
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GaiiddnA t6 Bee'the lioM w&shed; This used to be pet&TttiSbd in the 
ToWer'diteh, but iK>\rno lieH»-are in the Tower, and the diteh is 
nflipde dry gwmnd. It seems t)ne of theimpossibilities'of' the day: It 
isMioifcqiiiftf obfioilfete; howevetr, U> send a gteen youth to^the coWbler's^ 
fot'a pfeimywrtttih or the best stimip oil, ot to the petdterei's for 
hiciB^a-pint of pigeon's lodlk ; to Hie fdmitnie broker's fbra pair of 
WOMted beUbws ; or to the bookseller's for the " life and Adven- 
tures of Eve's Grandmother." 




The making of April fools is a rery ancient practice, and mxy 
be traced to remote times in the annals of Hindostan,- China, Persia, 
aHH^ other Bastem nations. It is also seen amongr the. Teutonic 
tiSbe&, !Ete Hindoos^ on the Sali £»tival, make a^subject o£. diver- 
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fiion in sending people on errands and expeditions that' are to end in 
disappointment, and raise a langh at tiie expense of the persons 
sent. The Apiil fool among 1^. EcenclLis called im^paissan d'Avril, 
their transformation of the term is not very well accounted for, but 
their customs on that day are similar to ours. 




As 'Peter Parley is known to loye a joke^ many; are the good- 
humoured jokes sometimes played upon him, and it was only the 
other^day that a lady threatened to make a fool of him, just as if he 
was'not fool enough already. I haye no objection whateyer to be 
made'an April fool, if it will teach me wisdom, and so I wrote the 
following yerses to my intended tbnnentor : — 

Why strive, fair maid, to make a fool 

Of one not wise before. 
Who, haying 'scaped from Folly's school. 

Would fain go there no more ? 
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Ah ! if I must to school agam^ 

Wilt thou my teacher he ? 
I'm sure no lesson can be vain 

"Which thou canst give to me. 

One of thy kind and gentle looks 

Htmianity will teach, 
Far more than many musty books 

That strive the heart to reach. 

Thou need'st not call some feiry elf 

On any April day, 
To make old Parley lose himself, 

Or wander from his way ; 

For he is lost in strange amaze 
To see such goodness shine, 

With more than earth's most brilliant blaze, 
From out that heart of thine. 

Could he not see it, he must learn 
His task at dullest school ; 

For could he not thy worth discern, 
He'd be indeed a fool ! 
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. "> > HE Germans are a frank, brave, and generous 
^T/ people, fond of literature, and especially that kind of 
J Q^ literature which excites the imagination, and deve- 
lop cs the faculties of ideality and wonder, t. Their 
litti-uture is full of stories of fairies, dwarfs, and 
supernatural appearances. Many of the stories to 
which they relate are dangerous to children, but, some of them may 
be read to advantage; as the following, which is translated from 
a recent German publication, called the Jugend-Blatter, published 
at Stuttgart, and relates to the dwarfs of the Kine Mountains of 
Bambin* 

These mountains are inhabited by dwarfs, who dance, and sing, 
and speak in the moonlight, and more particularly when the earth is 
visited by spring or summer. They are rather mischievous than 
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malidpusf . and are fond of alluring children into their power^ wlia 
are then compelled to serve them in their subterraneous abodes ; but 
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tins service iff not hard, and, at the end of fifty years, by alawof the 
dwarf kingdom, tiiey are again set at liberty. !Nbr' do these fifty 
years add an honr of age to the captiyes ; time and sun have no infiu- 
ence upon l&ese realms of middle earth, and it is ftirther said, that 
such people hare ever afterwards been fortunate in the woiid, either 
from the wisdom they learned below, or from the assistance of their 
masters who have wished to recompense their servitude. 

The unearthly beings who dwell in the Kine Mountains belong to 
the dan of biown dwarfe, and i^h£^ ar& not malicious ; but in two 
oliier mountains are white dwarfs^ and liiese are the Mends of all in 
the upper worid. There are alsa block dwarfe, who work the metals 
with an ingenuity &r suxpassing that (^meai^ bal their hearts are 
eyil, and they are nevertobetruBtedi. 

I wiUnowtelLa^atocy o£tfiBBi^b(iXBiv«s^biae&ia I^I^e Moun- 
tains, which happwreigltffrg^agpi. 13^ efikar o&ifie. Jugend-Blatter 
bad itibom^one SinB^iBiiin^wfiawaaia^ceBieairat Giesendorf, and 
who TTfflft- ttHI iWiipyiTrt^ wt^' ^- ww^ mw^i^F i ff My young Mends 
must thei^Sirei 8aQg|BeB:1fiat^S^& WBaBBj[ w&Ot ttailk the stoy. The 
story is as follo^nRr— - 

There was onc&atBMi&r, gij^wwuiiiiili iiiiiniMnacc^ Dietrich, with 
bis wife and &mi]y.. WaE. his chil(&en^JiB:lbyed the youngest, who 
was then in his eighth year, and tended cows iu the meadows by the 
Kine Mountains. Here the little Hans got acquainted with a cow- 
berd> named Elas Starkwolf, a grey-headed man, whose brain was 
like a Tolume of ancient fairy tales. But if the old p^usant was fond 
of repeating his l^i^ds, the boy was no less fi)nd of listening to them, 
till at last his young fmcy was so influenced, that he could neither 
think nor speak of anything but of dwar& and gnomes, and gold^ 
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cups and crowns of diamonds. Above all, he wished to get him a 
dwaif cap, for Klas had told him that whoever was fortunate to find, 
a. green one might safely descend into the mountain, and would have 
all the dwarfs at his command. At last he resolved to try, and one 
njght stole away from home, and laid himself upon the top of the 




liighcst mountain^ though his heart beat all the time like a ham- 
mer. And now the dock struck twelve. On a sudden he heard 
a murmuring, and a whistling, and a rustling, and the tramp 
of little feet in the distance, though as yet nothing was visible to the 
sight but the flowers and the leaves which were still sleeping in the 
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moonshine. He had his little dog. Shock, with him, and thrcTV 
himself down beside the bushes, as you see him in the picture. 







"While pondering and watching* in this manner for some time, be 
heard a slight rustle in the branches, and a cap fell close upon his 
feet. In an insttnt he seized it, and in the["pride of his heart set it 
upon his head, in place of the kind of ''wide-awake" which he 
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wore. As soon aa lie was faiily under the Httle Mrj ci^— Oh! 
wonder! — ^All the little dancers were at once yiaihle. The dwarf 
wonld £ain have got back his cap by flattery, but Hans was inexorable, 
and showed his knowledge of his newly acquired power by ordering 
the little brownie to provide a supper. The dwaif was forced to 
obey, for his power had gone fix)m him with his cap of invisibility. 

The cock now crow&dJasr i^ third time, and the morning lig^t 
streaked the east, \whan'' Away, iaway,'* sounded fix)m the bushes, 
and the stalks, and AafloweE9,rBna ithe mountain opened, and all 
sank below in a sSmsK cistesoL 

Hans was astomSted, in his cteB^t,ttt the magic glitter of the 
walls, ihej ws[ce:BB if inlaid WEBli]|nBds and diamonds, such was the 
exceeding bcDlknce, while beQQQtiiiiiad.in the distance he beard the 
sweetest mnac, which stole upon^hb^Benses like May odours, and at 
length wxo^ed him in a gentle dumber. What^time had passed he 
knew not, bnt wheahe awoke his little brownie was by his ride, 
ready to do himf«ra«^, land .he j£)und himself in a chamber that 
was Imllianttbe^oQBodilii&s^B^^ Xbe tables were of 

spotless marl^tiiBSn^iEflbetffijflBiisrald, vai^Sm!^tmm6 of the mirrors 
were coTeredtiK£&(9iaBUxiiQb. 'MommSSun^mDilSaB subterraneous 
kmgdom, bu tJhejiitiin i w lifn— ii i l u ' d around a poq^tnal lig^t that 
was £urer and clea i CT filaniltfitlaiw sfcaad clearest nig^t of the earth. 
They were the stars andHsBTiiMKm ofiUm country, but their splen- 
dour was borrowed jfrom no sun, and edipsed by no clouds. 

It was mid-day when the bell rang, and the brownie said, 
'^Master, will you dine alone, or in the great tuBsembly?" "In the 
great assembly," replied-lBfaDs, whitijerhe was onthe instent con- 
ducted by his servant. Here he^saw an infinite tsrowd of Ktile men 
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and women already collected; wMe otIieiB.pouied into the Jiall ftom 
jBwery side. In many places the gronnd opened,. and tables arose 
jiM(vm?edirith:the most co^y Tessels and the most delieioos meats, 
.and wine that sparkled in the goblets like water beneath the sun- 
beams. ISLe^johi^ of the little people incited Hans to their table, 
>aad i^baed him between the Purest maidens. The Jaost b^;an, and 
,*«oonili&.mksth waxed loud ; ibr the dwar& are a Hi^y race, whose 
.iq^aiits .^uce .Ufjtdi and brilliant as :1he wisBliliat bnbMis in their 
.^^asses. Bii^ of ^e richest plumage *wsrB^«VBr con i&e ifrnf^iSoove 
them, pouring £c^th iheir s<mgs in J m imai iy 79BM1 :& :fiizai|ps mnudc 
that floated. tooi^ the air— «o soft, ^so sweet/so wSiJi,d&aA H drew 
,£rQm its throne ilie anxioiiH and deli^:itei «bou1 jbooleans it jg[uivBring 
vOnthelipB. 

Giowdfi of ^seirvants waited around :&eitiiles. SSaoBelbQEe about 
the golden enps and the crystal fountains, ^some 'akiHiue£l;^B .|^nmnd 
with lowers, that must have grown >ia thejggnlen mflBtt^faB^aEnn — 
such was their exoeeding beauty — a beautyrthatxwas evenTundimmed 
by the histce of the diamond. O&ers Mestim&5. about ^cLctors bo 
sweet that the Hsenaes ached with pleasofe. IZBuee servants were 
'.thejdiildren of men whchad fallen into the power of the dwar&. 
At first Hans was>inclinedio pity their state, but when, he observed 
ihAir neh Glothi]^,>aad their rosy jchedks, and the springiness of 
iheir.:^eps, hethonght to himself, '^aftar nil Hiey are.not so badly 
off 8SuI was in nmznng^ after eows and'Ozen,.aDd,.mareQver, a .time 
iwiIlje(Hne^when ^ley. nzay.be &ee again." .AndJbe thought no more 
i3f .-tbeniyrbut ^cffted withihis.Jittle :«ompaniQas, Jb§gpier Jhan. any 
jeacthly king upon iiis- throne. 

They had sat thus for two :hoiu»,*.wiKn.onei3f :tfaejiai^.ianga 
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little bell ; — in a trice sank the seats and the tables, and the company 
was again upon the foot. He rang a second time, and where the 
tables had been there arose orange trees, and palms, and 

myrtles, Tich with fruit and 
blossoms, and upon the branches 
sang the sweetest birds. But 
though the numbers were many 
as the sands of the desert, yet all 
their voices united in perfect 
harmony. Hans, however, soon 
found out the cause ; in a niche 
within the roof sat an aged man 
who gave the note, to which they 
were compelled to sing. He was 
silent as the grave, while the 
rest talked loudly and fre- 
quently enough. 

The old man above now 
soimded to the dance, and the 
birds aU echoed back the old 
man's tune. In an instant the whirl began ; and the little maidens 
that sat by Hans caught him by the arms, and sprang about 
with him in the dance for two hours long, and yet neither his 
breath was short nor his feet weary. The more they danced, the 
wilder rose their spirits. Often, in the time of his old age, was 
Hans accustomed to say, when he described this scene, "there 
may be, and no doubt axe greater joys in heaven, but earthly 
imagination is too weak to picture them." 
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Q%ti8 pasBed tiie first ^re^; in i»ke eecond Hans began to 'walk, 
attended by his servants; through those meads and fields which seaned 
to haye no end. I'rom this may be easily imagined i;he extreme 
depth beloW; for the outside summit of the mountain was nothii^ 

.more than a Httle peak dothed with shrubs and bushes. The trees 
that Ubssomed thickly in their verdant m^owB were loaded with 
&uity while milk and wine were flowing from the rocks. It blew and 

-i^e cheek felt no wind ; it was light and the cheek felt no sun. The 
liyer rolled and there was no danger; one perpetual Sj»ing was 
upon ihe grass, and the trees and the leaves had neyer been touched 
by the heats of Summer, the yellowness of Autumn^ or the :&ost of 
Winter. 

Hans had lived thus for many months, when at last he resolved 

^to Tifidt the school, and become a student with the servants, fin: the 
ttwurfe make a rule of instructing all the children of ear& who fiiU 
into their powOT as fiar as they may be capable of receiving their 
lessons. But the little people have apprehensions infinitely finer 
fhan any human beings, and are weU acquainted vdth all the mysteries 

j>i nature. Th^ are, besides, extremely industrious, and w^k the 
metals vdth a minuteness that cannot be equalled by the teacture of 

.fha blossom or the flower. 

Amongst all his compaxuoDS in Ihe «dhool, tbe on« he bad loved 
best was aHttle fisiir-haired maiden called Elizabeth, who eame from 

. faiB own village, and was the pai^r's daughter. Witii l»r lie ^passed 
his childhood in brotherly BEeoiian^ without any thoi^giit of the 

^-eurt^ or its inhabitants, till at lei^t^ he had readied fais eighteenth 

^fmd she her sixteenth yeeor, when t^eir alffiBctbu ripeBwd into iove. 

'Xhe dw»i& saw this wi&i0eiBMa»i finr fhmr jzofd; denze-is to rule, 

I 
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aad they hoped to enslave him by means of his passion for Elizabeth; 
but in this they were mistaken^ he had learned fix>m his attendant, 
that he who was master of one dwarf was master of them all^ and 
could command the utmost exertion of their power. 

The childlike affection of these young people increased with time, 
and every evening was spent in long twilight walks, for in the hours 

that darkness was upon the 
earth, the lustre of the diamond 
would wax dim here below ; an 
artificial night then succeeded, 
not dark indeed, but pale as the 
glimmering of a sainted ceme- 
tery ; on such occasions Hans 
Avas even pleased and cheerful, 
but Elizabeth would often think 
of the life, above where men 
dwell beneath the changing 
orbs of heaven. Still, however, this was but a passing shadow of 
the moment; in listening to him she loved, aU else, was speedily 
forgotten. 

It once happened that they walked further than was their custom, 
till they at last found themselves beneath the very spot where the 
mountain opened to let out the dwarf into the upper world. , On a 
sudden they heard the crowing of many cocks £rom the earth above, 
and a sound that had not reached them for twelve long years; it 
awoke in Elizabeth's breast a thousand recollections of earth — of her 
home — of her dear parents — and the . playmates of her childhood — 
of the flowers of spring and the winter's fireside. . At last she.found 
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language for her feelings. " It is beautiful here below, and the little 
race are kind and gentle ; but yet my heart is not at home here, and 
never can be. This is not a life for human beings. Every night I 
dream of my parents, and of the church, and of the Sunday crowds 
meeting around my father ; and then, oh! then, my heart throbs to be 
with them and join in Christian prayer to God and the host of heaven. 
Here we can never be one, my dear Mend; think of this, and contrive 
some means for our departure." 







"Yon advise me rightly," said Hans, "this is no home for us. 
We ought, indeed, to ascend from these scenes of sorcery and blind- 
ness; ascend to the world of the sun, and walk like other children of 
the earth. Yes, my heart is indeed heavy, dear Elizabeth, I will 
not stay here a day longer, for they dare not keep me, I am their 
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At flxeee last words, the poor child EHzabetli became pale as death; 
HiBj reminded her of what she had too lightly faxgotten — of her 
^servitude, and of its necessity for fifty years before she could roTisit 
-Qiis eartii. ^'Wh&t have I to do on earth," she said, ''when my 
&tiier and mother ore dead, and the playfellows of my youth are old 
.andg]3ey ? Age wiU be upon your head, also, and what then will it 
lemU me that I am young, and only in my twentieth year?'' Poor^ 
poor, Elizabeth ! Hans felt the truth of what she had spoken; but he 
pressed her hand to his heart, and promised neyer to leaye that place 
of middle earth xmtil he should leave it with his Elizabeth. With 
this they parted sad and almost hopeless. 

The whole night ilirough, Hans meditated upon the way of fi:eeing 
his beloved; when morning broke, he summoned to him the six chief 
dwarfs with whom lie always sat at dinner* Much as they were 
astonished at his call, they were forced to ob^ it; and when all 
were present, he demanded of them his EMsibeih. This was at once 
refused, xqpon whix^ Hsos, in great wrafii, ezclaaaedy ''You can and 
shall give v^S^obeih, You know my isi^n; I ^entreat no more, 
let me see^you again with fhe morrow." 

And the sunzow came, but wi^ it no atteiaficHi in the resolves of 
the little peojde. Hans, therefore, began to show his power by em- 
ploying them in breaking and dragging huge stones, and in other 
hard work, that martyred their tender limbs as if they had been 
afavtehed upon the rack. StiU aU was in vain. Jte made fh£Di 
maof^ each other with icon acoujges till the Uood ponied doim m 
toorents, but her got BO nearer to his object. At lai^ he oonld no 
lox^i;er bear the sight of their torments, and ceasmg to pli^^ Hbtm, 
he separated himself from their society, and lived almost as ahsmut. 
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In one of his lonely walks, he was breaking the stones against each 
other for want of occupation, when suddenly a toad sprang"^ &om 
a piece of rock that he had just shivered. At this sight, the tales of 
the old cowh^d flashed upon his memory, and he exclaimed, '^IS^w, 
then, Elizabeth is mine; the malicious dwarfs could endure the ecoxa^ 
but here is an en^oiy whose sight will sting them worse than'the 
sting of iron or the bite of scorpions." With this he enclosed the 
creature in ai vase of silver, and again summoned the Kttle people to 
his presence. 




ISo sooner had Ihey come within a few paces oi Hkeax nozieufli 
enemy than its influenxse acted upon them like an electric shodc* 
They fell to file earth convulsed thereby, shrieking and writhiiig like 
half-bmised serpents. Every hand was stretched fbrUi to pray fbr 
mercy, and every voice was loud in promises. Hans, feeling that the 
power was now with himself, told them that he should depart thai 
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night between the hours of eleven and twelve with his Elizabeth, and 
ordered them to load five waggons with the riches of their kingdom. 
To this they promised assent, and even to his wish that all their 
servants should be jBree, who, according to earthly reckoning, were 
more than twenty years of age. 

It was now an hour after midnight, the mountain opened, and 
they stood again upon the earth, and for the first time for twelve 
long years they saw the red of morning glimmering in the East. 




The dwarfs swarmed like bees about the waggons, all were busy, 
though in silejice, for the hand of their master lay heavy on them. 
It looked like the breaking up of their kingdom. And now Hans 
took the green cap from his head, waved it thrice in the air and 
fiung it amongst the crowd. In an instant all had vanished, nothing 
was to be seen but a few bushes; nothing to be heard but the 
whispers of the grass that waved in the morning wind like the gentle 
rise of the ocean when it swells, but no waves break on the surface. 
The dock from Eambin church struck two, aU fell down upon their 
knees and gave praises to heaven. 
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Great was the surprise of the whole village when this singular 
cavalcade appeared hefore the'cottage of Jacob Dietrich. But wonder 
was soon lost iu joy when the tale was told^ the old man and the 
pastor blessed their children, and at their wedding party, maids 
danced in shoes of glass, a thing almost as wonderful as the Crystal 
Palace. 
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LECTBaQ-METALLUEGT, or Electro-Gilding and 
Silvering, is an art which has, of late years, not only 
claimed nmch attention, dam the practical chemist, 
but has risen into great manufacturing importanoe. 
^ jThe art itself exhibits, in its progress, a great number 
-'^'^of distinct, and often widely different processes. 
Some are artistic, some mechanical, and some chemical, and aU of 
them are of the highest interest. 

The principle of the art of Electro-Metallurgy is very simple, and 
may be thus expressed : — ^Water consists of oxygen and hydrogen ; 
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and if a metal, such as zinc, wldch has a great affinity &r oxygen, 
is immersed in the water, there is a tendency to decompositi(»i; the 
oxygen combming with the idnc to form oxide of zinc, the hydrc^en 
beecmies liberated But in order that this t^idency may deyelope 
itself, it is necessary to place in the same Hqmd a piece of some 
other metal, such as copper, which has a less affinity for oxygen 
than zinc has, and to connect the cc^per with the zinc by a piece 
of wire; and so long as the decompositioa of the water and the 
oxidation of Ihe- zinc are going on, there is a cnaxent o£ electricity 
pft flg i-ng silently and inyisildy through the whole arrangement in a 
continuonB circuit. 

Kow it happened that in a particular form of battery, devised by 
Professor Daniel, a solution of sulphate of copper was one of the 
liqiiids through which this electrical current passed in its progress; 
and the e^Bect. oi the current was to decompose the sulphate, separate 
the copper from the sulphuric acid, with which it was combined, and 
deposit it in a very fine metallic state upon the inner surface of 
the vessel which contained the liquid It was afterwards observed,) 
that, on. removing such a film of copper fix)m the vessel, it xoresents 
an exact, oounterpart or countertype of the surface of the vesseL 
This led to the invwition of the Electrotype process, by which 
medals, engravings and has reliefe, were copied with unendng 
fidelity. 

Prosecuting this subject with a view to a moie useful application 
of the principle discovered, it was soon found that not only copper, 
but gold and silver, as well as the cheaper metals, could be pre- 
cipitated in a metallic form fix)m these solutions, and hence, first 
arose the art of metallic plating or covering by the following che- 
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mical means. The copper, or other metallic articles to be gilt, ate 
well cleaned and immersed in a boiling hot liquid, consisting of a 
solution of nitro-muriate of gold, mixed with a solution of bicar- 
bonate of potass. This adhesion of the gold to the inferior metal 
takes place by a singular interchange ; for a portion of the copper 
becomes dissolved by the action of the potass, and an equiyalent of 
gold is deposited upon the copper article instead. This mode of 
gilding is extensiyely practised in France. 

But the electro-gilding, or silyering process, is far more durable, 
and it embraced, as we have observed, many distinct branches of 
manufacture. The first part consists of the designing of the artide 
to be plated. This may be a candlestick, a vase, or a dish. The 
designer makes a drawing in Indian ink, and after him comes the 
modeller, who models from the drawing its figure in wax. The 
wax model is handed over to workmen who make from it a leaden 
mould, from this lead mould a cast is taken in brass, which is an 
exact copy of the original wax model. This cast is called techni- 
cally, the pattern, and is carefully examined to see that all its detaila 
of ornament are properly developed. This pattern now forms the 
basis of a sand mould. The sand of a very fine and peculiar kind 
being prepared, the brass pattern is used to make an indentation in 
it, so exactiy effected, that the cavity of the sand shall present in 
reverse all its details, while a central cone, or a plugging, is at the 
same time applied, so tts to enable the metallic article to be made 
hollow for the purpose of saving the metal. 

The metal etiiployed is a mixture of copper, nickel, and zinc, hard 

"in substance and white in colour. It is white, that should the 

plating at any time wear off at the edges it will not be so easily 
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discemable. This being brougbt into a molten state in pots or 
crucibles, is poured into the sand moulds, and upon being cooled and 
remored, the impression thus obtained is a copy of the wax model, 
oir the brass pattern, and then constitutes the body or foundation on 
which the deposit of gold or silyer is afterwards to take place. In 
this process, the lead and sand acted as moulds, but the wax, the 
brass, and the white metal, were three different copies of the ori- 
gioal design itself. 

We now come to the electro-chemical manipulation. In an elec- 
tro-plating manufEu^tory, we find the deposit room to consist of a 
range of tanks or troughs about a yard in width and the same in 
height. Wires and rods are placed across, and with these, tanks so 
airanged as to bring the contents of the tanks in connection with 
a galyanic battery, contained in an adjoining apartment; two wires, 
the positive and the negative, extend fix)m this apparatus to the 
tanks, so that their contents may form part of the galvanic circuit. 
The tanks contain a solution of a double salt, the cyanide of potas- 
sium, and silver. The articles to be silvered, after being made 
perfectly bright and clean, by being boiled in caustic potass, are 
afterwards dipped in a solution of aquafortis, and then suspended by 
wires, side by side, but without contact, and the silver is gradually 
deposited upon them by the galvanic agency. That is, it decom- 
poses the solution, liberates the silver from the other component 
elements, and deposits it in a beautiful, clear, and equable layer on 
the articles hanging in the tank; and by increasing the galvanic 
current, by strengthening the solution, or prolonging the time of 
immersion, any desired amount of thickness of silver may be de- 
posited. 
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Qold is deposited on articles required to be gilt by precisely ill© 
same method of operation, except tiiat the solution is tiie cyomde 
of potassixim and gold. In tiie sHyer deposit the solution is used 
cold, but in that of the gold, it is heated to about 100 degrees^ 
Fahrenheit. In some cases, such as the gilding of buttons, or smallf 
articles of jewellery, a few minutes are only necessary to give tiiem: 
the required coating of pure gold. In some of the show rooms o^ 
the fSeictories are many littie slips of hoUy and other plants coated^ 
some with pure gold, some with copper, and some with silyer; all 
exhibiting the minute details of leaf and £bre witii extraordinary 
beauty. It is only necessary to dip a leaf or twig into a solution 
of phosphorus and immediately afterwards in the deposit tank,, 
when it is instantiy covered with, metal. Even butterflies and in-*- 
sects are often ccaited with gold in the same manner. 

The finiBhing processes of the electro manufecture are equally im- 
portant with those already described. The raw articles are firsir 
rubbed with what are technically called '^scratch brushes," made of 
brass wire, which soon give a metallic appearance to tiie plate.^ 
Hext comes the " burnishing," which is eflEeoted chiefly by pieces oi 
bloodstone or agate, and the burnisher is usually a female. Witb 
her bumishCT, which has been moistened, die rubs over every part 
di the article to be bundshed, using a considerable deal oi force va^ 
tiie operation, by wMch means a sur&ce of great brilliancy is sesaob 
produced. 

Besides the mere costing of articles with gold or silver by means ai 
electro-galvanism, the same agency is capable of manu&ujturing a gdd: 
or silver article ^itirely. The process is somewhat compKoated in 
description, but easy enough to the manufacturer; the design, being: 
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wrought in wax by the modeller, the wax model is wrought in lead ; 
from this a brass pattern is cast, and ^m this model or pattern a 
second monld is made of a peculiar elastic composition, formed of 
glue and India Bubber. The pattern is enclosed in a fimme, and the 
jnelted composition poured into it ; when cold, this composition is 
moved fi*om the pattern in one piece. Then from this mould .a 
model or pattern is cast in a composition of wax, suet, or x>hos- 
phorus; and the model thus produced forms a surface on which 
electro deposition is to take place. The composition model is next 
transferred to the copper deposit room in the manufactory, and after- 
wards put into iAie tank. In the tank is a solution of sulphate of 
copper, and in an adjoining vessel is another solution of nitrate of 
silver. The phosphorus contained iu the composition induces the 
deposition of a thin layer of silver from the nitrate solution, the 
model is then immersed in the solution of sulphate of copper. 

The galvanic current acting in the manner before described de- 
composes the metallic solution, and precipitates the liberated copper 
on the surface of the model, or rather on the slight silver layer already 
covering it, coating it with a layer of metallic copper, more or less 
thick, according to the circumstances under which the operation is 
jMndaoted. When the copper deposition is properly completed, the 
maoi composition is melted out, leaving a mere c<^per shell, the 4nte^ 
rmr of which is an exact mould of exierior of ^ wax modd. 
This eopper mould, after a frvAer p pq w r a t i on, is immersed in the 
;gQM or silver sohition, ihe interior being prepared for liie reception 
of the deposited metal, but the exterior parotected from it l^ a 
:i'gBMtiiifc eompositioai ; then, by Ite agency before described, tiie 
sSifer is dq^ted in the copper shell or mould to any tiuolauBs that 
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may be required. This being completed, the copper is remoyed by 
the action of an acid, which gradually eats away without injuring 
the silver, and the result is, the production of a pure and solid orna- 
ment or article of table plate, having not a single particle in or 
about it but what has been deposited £rom the liquid solution in the 
tank. 

In the whole of these processes, there is a great deal to speculate 
on and admire. There is a rare union of taste, chemical knowledge, 
mechanical nicety, and attentive care. Many of the details are alto- 
gether out of the conmion run of manu&cturing industry, and the 
whole is one of those triumphs of science which tend so powerfdlly 
to exalt the manufactures of this country in the eyes of foreigners. 



-«»- 



^ttttttfttttttrf nf aSttttnuj* 



There are various kinds of buttons, forming distinct trades, sucii 
as those of horn, leather, bone, or wood ; but the most durable and 
ornamental buttons are made of various metals, polished or covered 
with a thiQ wash of some more valuable metal, as gold or silver. 

The most curious part of horn button-making consists in a siin|de 
machine or lathe by which the material is cut into a round form. It 
is represented in the cut, and consists of two iliin knives on a pointed 
axis, the whole of which revolves and then cuts the circular disc ; 
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the holes are afterwards drilled in a similar manner by a lathe with 
four axes, turning jfrom a wheel which is put in motion by the foot 
of the workman. 

Metallic buttons are cast in moulds, or cut by a fly press. They are 
generally formed of an inferior kind of brass, pewter, or other metallic 
composition ; the shanks are made of brass or iron wire, generally 
by hand, and the formation of which is a distinct trade. The buttosjs 
are made by casting them round the shanks. For this purpose the 




workman has a pattern in metal, consisting of a great number of 
circular buttons connected together in one plane by very small bars 
firom one to the next, and the pattern contains from four to twelve 
design patterns of the same size. An impression £rom this pattern 
is taken in sand in the usual manner, and shanks are pressed into 
the sand in the centre of each impression ; the part which is to enter 
the metal being left projecting above the surface of the sand. The 
metal is then poured upon the moulds, and the buttons are said to be 
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loxtgh east. They are cleansed ^m the sand l>y brashing, and tiien 
tamed in a lathe to render them peifecily circular and dean. 

Gilt buttons are stamped ont from copper from lanonated plates by 
a fly press which cuts them ont at one stroke. The circular pieces 
are called blanks, and haying been stamped with the miner's name, 
the shanks are soldered in. The burnishing is performed by a point 
of bloodstone applied to the button as it revolves in a latlie. In 
gilding them a great number are put into an earthen pan with a 
certain quantity of gold amalgamated with mercury, and then as 
much aquafortfs as will wet the buttons all over is thrown in, and 
they are then stirred with a brush till the acid, by its affinity with 
the copper, carries the amalgama to every part of its surface, covering 
it with the appearance of silver. "When this is perfected, the acid is 
washed away with clean water. The mercury is afterwards evaporated 
by a '^process called drying off, once inflicting very serious effects on 
the health of the workman, owii^ to their inhaling large quantities 
of mercury. This is, however; now obviated, in a great degree, by 
the use of an apparatus which carries off the fumes of the mercury 
from the buttons, by means of a flue which discharges itself into 
water, and there condenses the mercury. 

Many improvements have been made in the manufacture of buttons 
of late years. The shanks are made by machinery, and some kinds of 
bu^ons are made head and shank out of one piece stamped .aifii 
poUfihed by a Frendi faiooess. 
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" Get up, get up, for shame ; the blooming morne 
Upon her wings presents the god unshome. 

See how Aurora throws her faire 

Fresh-gilted colours through the aire. 

Get up, sweet slugabed, and see 

The dew bespangling herbe and tree. 
Each flower has wept, and bowed towards the east 
Above an houre since, yet you are Hot drest j 

Nay, not so much as out of bed. 

When all the birds have matteynes sayd. 

And sung their thankfull hjrmnes ; 'tis sin, 

Nay, profanation to keep in. 
When as a thousand virgins on this day, 
Shines sooner than the lark to fetch in May." — Herrick. 

^\ HE Month of May is the festival of Nature. The first 
■^^day was, in old times, the rural festival of our fore- 
l ^ fathers. Their hearts responded merrily to the bright 
sunshine, the beautifiilflowers, and the sparkling waters. 
At the dawn of May, merrily the lads and lasses left 
their houses and villages, and, repairing to the wood- 
lands, by sound of music they gathered the may and blossoming 
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branches of the trees, and bound them with wreaths of flowen; 
then returning to their homes by soniine, they decorated their 
lattices and doors with the sweet-smelling spirit o^ their joyous 
journey, and spent the remaining hours in sports and pastimes. Now, 
in these days of mental illumination, when educatioxi has Ame such 




mighty wonders among our humble population, we have pre^nted 
to us various groups of dirty boys and girls, stuck round with trum- 
pery and painted paper, withered flowers, and uncouth garlands; or 
if the " rural custom" should be attempted on a larger scale, stalwart 
fellows are dressed up as men and as women, in dirty iSnery^, to jump 
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Jim Crow, play the bones, or sing stupid ribaldry. So much doeB 
the present live in comparison with the past, as regards social life. 
But in nature its life is still the same — ^the gentle spiriting, the 
loveliness, the beauty, the glory, still stand forth beneath the 
kindly gaze of heaven. Go forth, then, my young friends, with 
your oH friend Peter Parley. Go forth on May-day, or, if that 




be not fine, on the earliest May morning, and pluck your flowers 
and green boughs, to adorn your rooms with, and to show that you 
do not live in vain. As to me, I am a natural " Jack of the Green," 
deeply in woods embowered. High and disagreeable trees spring up 
thirty feet above my house top, driving the smoke down my chim- 
ney, clogging up my, gutters, engendering damp and its concomitant 
Hbeumatism; feeding fever, and shutting out the blessed and glorious 
sunlight from my dwelling. Thank God that no one can shut out 
the sunshine from my heart — ^no one can keep flowers, aye, and 
amaranthine ones, too, from blooming there, or fruits from becoming 
ripe, or merry and happy thoughts, like blithe birds, from mTiging 
12ierein ; and so I endeavour to keep a cheerful temper, and look 
iq^ the budding bough and the unfolding leaf with a kindly eye, 
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althougli the bough and the leaf will shut me up in darkness, keep, 
my hoiuse damp, and ruin my wall fruit. But to speak again of 
May — May, the beautiful, the bright, the Mr, and the lovely. 
It will not be amiss to let my young friends know how our fore- 
fathers celebrated the birth of the Spring — ^the May-day festival, and 
I shall give something approaching to an idea, of the manner in which 
the May pageant was performed by the household servants of a 




baronial mansion in the fifteenth century, as described by a 
"mummer" therein. This is the scene, and I hope it will please 
my young friends. 

In the front of the pavilion erected for the occasion, a large 
square was staked out and fenced with ropes, to prevent the crowd 
fix)m pressing upon the performers, and interrupting the diversion. 
There were also two bars at the bottom of the enclosure, through 
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irMeh f^e actors might pass and repass as occasion required. Six 
young men first entered the square, clothed ia jerkins of leather 




with axes upon their shoulders like woodmen, and their heads bound 
with large garlands of ivy leaves, interspersed with twigs of haw- 
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thorn. Then followed six young maidens of the yillBge, dressed 19 
blue kirtlesy with garlands of prunroses on thei;r heads, leading a 
^e sleek cow, decorated with ribands of yarioos colours, inter- 
spersed also with flowers, and the horns of the animal were tipped 
with gold. These were succeeded by six foresters, equipped in 
green tunics, with hoods and hose of the same colour; each of 
them carried a bugle horn, attached to a baldric of silk, which he 
sounded as he passed the barrier, which gave the proceedings a 
noble form. 

After them came the baron's chief follower, who personified 
EoBDr Hood. He was attired in a bright grass-green tunic, fringed 
with gold; his hood and his hose were party-coloured, blue and 
white ; he had a large garland of rose buds on. his head, a bow bent 
in his hand, a sheaf of arrows in his girdle, and a bugle horn 
dependent upon a baldric of light blue, embroidered with silver. 
He had also a sword and a dagger, the hilts of both being richly 
embroidered with gold. Trabeau, a page, as Little John, walked by 
his side on the right hand; ajj^d Ceal Cellerman, the butler, as Will 
Stukely, on his left. These, with ten other of the jolly outlaws 
who followed, were hafcited in green garments, bearing their bows 
bent in their hands, and their arrows in their girdles. The whole 
bore the look of a stout band. 

Then followed two maidens, in orange coloured kirtles, with 
white courtpieces, strewing flowers, followed immediately by Maid 
Marian, riding on an imcouth beast, elegantly habited in a watchet- 
coloured tunic, reaching to the ground, over which she wore a white 
linen rocket, with loose sleeves, fringed with silver, and very neatly 
plaited; her ^prdle was of silver baudeki^^ &3tened with a doubly 
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bow on the leffc side ; her long flaxen hair was divided into man j 
ringlets, and flowed from her shoulders ; the top part of her head was 
covered with a net-work cawl of gold, upon which was pkced a gar- 
land of silver, ornamented with blue violets. She was supported bj 
noble esquires, richly habited in blue and gold, and near her w«ro 
two bride maidens, in sky-coloured rockets, girt with crimson girdles, 
wearing garlands upon their heads of blue and white violets. After 
them came four other females, in green courtpieoes and garlands of 
violets and cowslips. Then Lawson, the smith, as 'Eiwi Tuck, car- 
rying a huge quarter staff on his shoulder, and Morris, the imder- 
taker, who represented Muck, the miller's son, having a long pole 
with a " blown bladder" attached to one end. And after them the 
Maypole, drawn by six flne oxen, decorated with 8car&, ribbons, and 
flowers of divers colours, and the tips of their horns embellished with 
gold. The rear was closed by the hobby horse and the dragon. 

When the Maypole was drawn into the square, the foresters 
sounded their horns, and the populace expressed their pleasure by 
shouting unceasingly, until it reached the place assigned for its 
elevation; and during the time the ground was preparing for its 
reception, the barriers of the bottom of the enclosure were opened 
for the villagers to approach and adorn it with ribands, garlands, 
and flowers, as their inclination prompted them. The pole being 
Bufficientiy ornamented with finery, the square was cleared from such 
as had no part to p^orm in the pageant, and then it was elevated 
midst the loud shouts of the spectators. 

!N^ow the woodmen and the milkmaidens danced around it accord- 
ing to the rustic fashion; the measure was played by Peretto 
Cheveritti, the Baron's chief minstrel, on the bagpipes, accompanied 
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by the pipe and tabor, played l>y one of his aaeociates. When the 
dance was finished, Gr^;ory, the jester, who undertook to play the 
hobby-horse, came forward with his appropriate equipment, and 
frisking up and down the square without restriction, imitated the 
gaUoping, curfeting, ambling, trotting, and other paces of a horse, 
to the infinite amusement of the younger spectators. 

This caperer was followed by Peter Porker, the Baron's ranger, 
who personated a dragim, with yelling, hissing, and Rhaking his wings 
with wonderfdl ingenuity ; and to complete the mirth, Honis, in the 
diaracter of Huck, having small bells attached to his knees and 
elbows, capered here and there between the two monsters in the 
form of a dunce ; and as often as he came near to the sides of the 
enclosure, he cast slighly a handful of meal into the &ces of the 
laughing yiedtors, or rapped them about the head with the bladder at 
the end of his pole. In the meantime, Sampson, representing Eriar 
Tuck, walked with much gravity around the square, and occasionally 
let Ml his heavy staff upon the toes of such of the crowd as he 
thought were approaching more forward than they ought to do ; and 
if the sufferers cried out from the sense of pain, he addressed them 
in a solemn tone of voice, advising them to count their beads, say a 
paternoster or two, and to beware of purgatory. 

These vagaries were highly palatable to llie populace, who ex- 
pressed their delight by repeated plaudits and loud bursts of laughter; 
f<»: this reason they were continued for a considerable length of time ; 
but Gregory, the jester, on his wooden horse, beginning to falter in 
bis paces, ordered the dragon to faU back; the weU«natured beast, 
being out of breath, readily obeyed, and then their two companiona 
followed the example, which concluded this part of the pastime. 
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¥ofw came tlie diehers. lliiey set up a target at the lower part of 
tiie green, and made trial of their akill in r^^idar soceessioii. Bohia 
Hood and ^Will Stukely excelled their comrades, and both of them 
lodged an arrow in the centre circle of gold so near to each other 
that tiie difference could not readily be decided, whidi occasionad 
them to shoot again, when Eobia's struck the gold a second time, 
and Stukely's arrow was affixed upon ihe edge of it. Eobin was 
therefore adjudged the conqu^x>r ; and the prize of honour, a garland 
of laurel, ^nbellished with variegated ribbons, was put upon hia 
head, and to Stukely was given a garland of ivy, because he was tk& 
second-best performer in the contest. 

The pageant was fLuished witb the aroheiy, and the processioa 
began to move away to make room for the villagers, who afterwards 
assemUed in ihe square, and amused themselves by dancing round 
the Maypole in various companies. 

Such is a description of the May games three hundred years ago, 
and I wii^ I could admit that our modem amusements were as invi- 
gorating. But this year, at least, we may be content, for we shall 
have a May Fair for the whole world, and our Maypoles will be tiie 
w)iiii. pde and the south, for from each division of tke spheace we 
hope to have friends to dance at our festival. The great May fedr 
was formerly held near Piccadilly, as this wOl be; and there, a 
hundred years ago, were mountebanks, fire eaters, ass racing, sausage 
tables, dice tables, ups and downs, merry go rounds, buU baiting, 
grinning for hats, running fcnr shirts, hasty pudding eaters, eel divers, 
jugglers; prize fighting, both at cudgels and back swords; boxing 
matches, and wild beasts. But now we may expect something rather 
different. _ . . 
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• Peter Barley does not like to croak, nor to look ba<^ upon nnpLea- 
eant things. But there was once an evil May-day, as it was turned. 
In the reign of Henry YIII. a great jealousy arose in the diizens of 
X<(»don towards foreign artificers, who were then odled 9tr(mg&r8, 
and by the interference of one Doctor Standisb, in a spital Sermon 
at Eaater, on the 28th April, " divers young men of the citie picked 
quarrels with certaine strangeres as they passed alonge the streets* 
Some they smote and bujSetted, and some they threw in the cliannell, 
for which the Lord Mayore sent some of the Englishmen to pryson. 
Then suddenly rose a secret rumour, and no men could tell how it 
b^on, that on May-day next following the City should slay all the 
aliens." This was met, however, by the King in person and the 
Lord Cardinal. "We had a Cardinal then as we have now, of more 
plague than profit ; " and the Cardinal made a great fuss concerning 
the matter, and Mghtened the sober people out of their wits almoste; 
because a few apprentices made an uproore, and for this thirteen 
were adjudged to be hung, drawn, and quartered ; and for execution 
thereof, ten payre of gallowes were put up, and were set upon 
wheels, to bee removed jfrom street to street, and from doore to doore. 
On the 7th of May, John Lincoln, one Sherwen, and two brethren 
named Betts, and divers others, were adjudged to die ; and they 
were drawn on hurdles to the standard of Cheap, and first was 
Lincoln executed; and as the others had their ropes about their 
necks, there came a commandment of the King to respite the execu- 
tion. 

''On the 13th of May, the King came to Westminster Hall, and 
then other prysoners were brought to the number of 400 and 1 1 
women, each with a halter round the neck. The Cardinal laid some 
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grave things to their cliarge; hxti the King heard their cries for 
pardon, and pardoned them all, and the prisoners shouted all at once, 
and cast their halters towards the roofe of the hall, at which the 
said Cardinal was sore discomfitted, at which the King laughed righte 
heartylee, as w^ he mighte."* 

Let us hope that in our May Fair we shall look upon foreigners as 
})roth6rs, and not strangers. 

/■> 

* 8tow*&.Suxvey of: Loodoik 
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Come forth, c<mie forth ! it were < siti 

To stay at home to day; 
Stay no more loit^rrihg withifii 

Come to the woods airay« 

The long green grass is fillecl with flowVs, 

The cloYer, tipt with red, 
Is brightened by the morning showers 

That on the winds haYe sped. 

Scattered about the deep-bine sky 

Are white and flying clouds ; 
Some fresh, brief rains are all that lie 

Within those snowy donds. 

Now look — our weather-glass is spread, 

The pimpernel, whose flow*r 
Closes its leaves of spotted red 

Against a rainy hoar. 
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The first pale-green is on the trees, 
That verdure more than hloom ; 

Yon elm tree hath a horde of bees, 
Lured by the faint perfume. 

The cherry orchard flings on high 
Its branches, whence are strown 

Blossoms like snow, but with an eye 
Of beauty stUlthelif own. ' 

Now we have daisies, which, like love 
Or hope, spring everywhere, 

And primroses which droop above 
Some self- consuming care. 

So sad, so spiritual, so pale. 
Bom all too near the snow. 

They linger on the southern gale 
That blows around them now. 

It is too soon for deeper shade. 
But let us skirt the wood. 

The blackbird there, whose nest is made, 
Sits singing to her brood. 

These pleasant hours will soon be flown ; 

Boys, make no more delay. 
But up and out betimes, and soon 

Make May your holiday. 
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*• All among the Hottentofi capering ashore." — Old Sono. 

^"XHE Cape of Good 'Bk^y fiwovered in 1493 by 
^fj Bartholomew Diaz, a fasttEgaeae, is nearly the ex- 
l <U treme southern point of AJ&ica. A large expanse of 
' ocean surrounds it on three sides ; and extends on the 
west to the continent of America, on the east to 
Australia, and on the soulli to tke Antarciic Pole. Thid 
Cape was called by its discoyei^i* the Cape of Storms^ but this name 
was afterwards changed fo its present one, on aeoount of i^e proqMctlB 
which it excited with r^ard to Hie East — then (lie great cun^eni 
into which European enterprise, and partioularly Hiat of the Pof- 
tuguese, was setting. An unsuccessM attempt was made to form 
a Portuguese Settlement; but, for a long period, the only adyantt^ 
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of the Cape to Europeans was its convenience as a shipping statioit 
and resting place for mariners voyaging between Europe and the 
East Indies. 

The physical aspect of South Africa is not particularly tempting; 
it possesses but few harbours, and is deficient in navigable rivers. 
The plains, which gradually become more elevated towards the 




interior, are divided from each other by three chains of mountains, 
running from east to west. They do not comprise any extensive por- 
tions of fertile land, and whole districts are at times singularly arid, 
owing to the dryness of the seasons. On the banks of the rivers there 
are extensive patches of rich soil, but this is principally owiag to irri- 
gation. Such a country is evidently destined for pastoral and grazing 
purposes, but even when the arts of cultivation are applied in the 
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most profitftble maimer, the land can oiilj maintain m extremelj 
i^pare population, who require a wide range and ohaoge of pas- 
turage. 

For a long time after the discoyery of Sontiiem Aitktk, ^ere waa 
no establishment of Europeans at the Gape, but at J^eogth, in 1650, 
the Dutch, who then enjoyed the largest and most yahiaUe portion 
of the East India trade, determined upon forming a settlement at the 
Cape. One himdred persons of each sex, taken from the houses of 
industry at Amsterdam, were sent out as the nucleus of a colony ; 
others soon followed, but for some years the odony was almost shut 
up in their port at Cape Town; but they gradually extended 
themsdves, and now about 200,000 square miles are covered with 
their flocks and herds. 

When the Dutch settled at the Cape, every part of the colonial 
territory was covered with the flocks and herds of the natives. The 
Hottentots occupied that part of the territory which is between 
Cape Town and the interior, and separated the Dutch from other 
tribes ; they constituted a nation, governed by obieA^ and existed in 
a low stage of the pastoral condition. The name of Hottentot did 
not originate with the jibatives, for, when the country was first dis- 
covered, each horde had its particular name, and the name Hottentot 
was appHed to them by the settiers, which name ha^ belonged to 
them ever since. 

For about half a century aftor the Dutd^ ha4 settled at Cape 
Town the good qualities of the Hottentots were candidly a^bK>w- 
ledged. They were remarkable for their }ove of trutl^ capable 
of warm attachment^ grateful, and h(me8t. They lived in kraak^ 
consisting of an assemblage of huts, and Qzyoyed theip property 
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in common, one of them killiTig an ox or sheep, on which all feasted 
alike, and the next day generally going without food. The women 
watched over the flocks while the men were hunting, milked the cows, 
attended to their household concerns, which occupied but little of their 
time, wove mats, and collected wood for their evening fires. Spoor- 
man, who visited South Africa in 1779, was one of the last travellers 
who saw the Hottentots in what may be regarded as their original 




*,8tate. He mentions a woman belonging to one tribe who was pos- 
sessed of sixty milch cows, and that on the cattle of the kraal being 
brought home from pasture, the evening was enlivened by singing 
and dancing. Theirs was then a life of great simplicity and happi- 
ness ; but European civilization, so much boasted of amongst us, has 
destroyed the happiness of the Hottentot tribes. 
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For a long tiine, the eolonists traded with the Hottentots, and left 
them their land and their pasturage without much encroachment ; 
but as the colonists increased, they began to make aggressions upon 
the country and habits of these poor people ; and, following up every 




advantage with European perseverance, drove them before them 
to more remote districts. Thither they were often followed, and 
*plundered of their cattle and effects, and the gradually receding 
boundary was traced with blood. Degraded and maltreated, the 
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poor aborigmes came to be coii$id»ed as intruders tipon the land 
whixih. they had <mce penaeftdly occupied. Many w^re enslaved by 
the Dutch, and undw % system of tywnny, davery, a^d viUany, 
the poor creatures became weak in intellect, and destitute of conduct, 
courage, and forethought, exhibiting the natural course of oppression 
and its fruits — ^the vices which enslave the oppressed — and thus do 
the wish of the oppressor. Think of this, my young friends, and 
heave a sigh for the poor Hottentots. 

I^othing could exceed Ihe wickedness of the Dutch towards these 
wretched people. There is scarcely an instance of cruelty said to 
have been committed against the slaves in the West India Islands 
that could not find a parallel from the Dutch farmers. Beating and 
cutting with thongs of the hide of a sea-cow (hippopotamus) or 
rhinoceros, were only gentle punishments. Firing small shot into 
the legs and thighs was a common punishment. Their food was of the 
worst quality, and insufficient to give them vigour. Mr. Pringle, in 
his work on South Africa, says, that when a Hottentot offended any 
boor or boors, he was immediately tied up to the waggon wheel, and 
flogged in the most barbarous mi^^ner ; or if the master took a serious 
disHke to any of these unhappy creatures, it was no uncommon 
practice to send out the Hottentot on some pretended message, and 
then to follow and shoot him on the road. A constant course of 
cruelty and oppression at last drove the poor creatures to resistance. 
They fled into Kaffirland, leaving their families behind them, and 
succeeded lA exciting some of the Kaffir chie& to join in an eruption, 
which carried fire and slaughter along the colonial frontier. The 
£[affirs are a race distinguished from the J^egroes by a larger facial 
angle (the bead being formed more Ijke that of Europeans), f^ hij^b 
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nose, have M^zled but less wooUy hair than that of the Negroes, 
and a brown or iron-grey comple^on, differing i^m the shining 
black of the race. They have many Arab words in their dialect, 
and the custom of circumcision preTails among them. They were 
originaUy called, by Ihe Portuguese, Kaffirs, mistaking the MahO' 
medan term Kafir (heretics) for a national appellation. It is now 
retained by geographical writers to denote the savage tribes living 
eastward of Cape Colony. 




The Kaffirs are a handsome, vigorous race, of simple habits ; their 
principal food being milk in the form of curd. They use no salt; 
water is their only drink. They are all very fond of tobaccoi Their 
dress is made of the skins of sheep. Ivory rings, worn on the lefk 
arms, are the principal ornaments. The women have their backs, 
arms, and breasts ornamented, by lacerating the skin with a sharp 
instrument. Both sexes sometimes paint the body red. Their 
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dwellings are low circular cabins, constructed by the women. 
HuraJity of wives is allowed, but they do not generally have more 
than two. Cattle are of the first importance, and the chief object of 
affection to a Kaffir ; they obey, and follow their masters like dogs. 
At the age of twelve the boys are appointed to the care of cattle, 
and exercised publicly in the use of the javelin and the club. The 
girls, under the inspection of the chiefe' wives, are taught to perform 




the work of the hut and of the garden. The Kaffirs are naturally of 
a peaceable disposition, but display great activity and ftlHll in the 
use of arms when necessary. Their weapons are the assagay, the 
shield, and the club. 

Previous to commencing hostULties, they send heralds to the 
enemy. They are fond of the chase, pursuing the lion and elephant. 
Each horde has a hereditary and absolute chief. The cupidity of the 
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English colonists is gradually depriving them of their territory, and 
driving them further and further into the interior of AMca, and this 
has caused them to endeavour to reclaim, at the hazard of their lives, 
that which helongs to them by nature, and which the English have 
no right to take away firom them. 

The Kaffirs acknowledge the existence of a Supreme Being, but 
they pay Him no religious worship, and have no idols. Their ideas 




of a futore life are vague and indistinct, but they believe, never- 
theless, in spirits and apparitions, to which they sacrifice animals. 
They are excessively superstitious, and the Amakira, a prophet, or 
witdi-doctor, or rain maker, exercises a most powerM influence over 
them. Individuals are often put to death at the instigation of these 
persons, and the prophet shares with the chief in the property of 
the victim. Some of the chie& also pretend to the power of pro- 
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curing rain, and if their predictions are verified, they take the credit 
to themselves ; but if they fail, they attribute the result to the 
mckedness of the pec^le. The right of property in the soil is 
limited to that only which is under cultiTation, but the right of pas- 
turage is held in common by each kraal. 

The huts of the E[affirs resemble beehives in shape; they are usually 
from 18 to 20 feet in diamet^, and from 6 to 7 feet high. Poles are 
stuck in the earth, and boughs are wattled in the interstices, and 
made to arch over at the top. They are thatched with straw, and 
plastered over with cowdung or clay. The fire is placed in the 
centre, without any aperture but the door for ventilation. The door 
is formed of basket-work. A few mats ; coarse earthenware pots, of 
native manufiicture, made of fine clay taken from deserted ant-hills ; 
a rush basket, so closely interwoven as to retain liquids; and a 
wooden bowl or two, constitute tiie sole ftimiture of these dwellings. 
Milk is preserved in skins, and is not used until thick and sour, 
when it is deemed more nutritious. "While the kaross, or cloak of 
sheepskin, rendered soft by cunying, forms the dress of both sexes 
of the common people, the chiefe wear a leopard's skin by way of 
distinction. Lieutenant Moodie, in his " Ten Years in South Africa," 
says, they are elegantly formed, and so gracefril, that they appear to 
be a naticm of gentlemen. In their manners they are respectful 
without servility, and possess a native deHcaoy whidi prevents ^em 
from giving offence by word or action. This account is supposed to 
be a little exaggerated, but there can be Htfle doubt of their being a 
very int^^sting body of people. 

The part (^ Kaffirland whidi has so recently been ti^ scene of 
bloodshed is called the Division of Albany; it is the smaUest, but at 
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the «aMe tifiid ttie most impcxrtaiit divLdon of fhe east^fH province, 
and is Wonded on the east by tbe great Mi rirer. Beyond is 
Kaffiratia, ftom whenoe tiiie Gaika tribe, the t^sent instixgents, 
have eommenced their attacks. This ooimtry is park-like in appear** 
a&oe, tidcUy scattered mth English settlements, and in the wilder 
portions the ground is stadded with tiie elegant mimosay and other 
trees and cdirabs of great bea;nty. Notiiing can be conceived more 
delightful than the vallies, and many (^ liie plains, and many of the 
ridges at midsummer (January), -whe^ the mimosa is in flower, 
delighting the eye with its clusters <^ golden blossoms, and perfuming 
the air. 

Here the euphcorlna, which in other parte of the world is a ilirab, 
becomes a large tree. Paterson, speaking of tiie euphorbia, says that 
it supplies in part the poison witii which the Kaffirs poison their 
anowB. Their method of making this pernicious mixture is by flrst 
taking the juice extracted firom the above-named plant, and mixing 
it witii the blood of a kind of caterpillar peculiar to another plant. 
The euphorbia is also used by itself for the purpose of poisoning 
cattle, which is done by throwing its branches into fountains <^ 
water frequented by wild beaste, which, after drinking the water 
thus poisoned, seldcon get a thousand yards before they fall down 
and expire. 

In 1844, ilie whole district of Albany was overrun by the Kaffir 
tribes, every village and station being invested by them, while they 
traversed the oountry at will, driving away by hundreds, and even 
thousands, in open day, the cattle and sheep of the inhabitants. To 
repress tMs encroachment upon the British possessions is the object 
of tiie present war. 
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The Brituh have succeeded in training the Hottentots against the 
Kaffirs, and the ranks of that efficient body of troops, called the Cape 
Mounted Eifies, is composed entirely of Hottentots, who, under the 
drilling of Major Somerset, are very excellent soldiers. There is a 
tribe, also, called ''Eingoe," which is in alliance with the British. 
It appears that Eingoe is not the natural appellation of this tribe, but 
a term of reproach, signifying extreme poverty and misery — a being 
having no claim to mercy, justice, or even life. 

The present Governor of Cape Town is Sir Harry Smith, and his 
recent expedition to put down the rebellion, as it was called, of ihe 
Kaffirs, had for its leading object the capture of one of the principal 
chie&, named Sandilla. In this, however, he was quite unsuccessM; 
though, at a meeting in which the principal men of Sandilla*8 tribe 
were present, Sir Harry deposed him from his chieftainship, and 
caused the Kaffirs to swear allegiance by the ''Stick of Peace,*' a long 
staff with a brass knob, which Sir Harry makes a point of cajTjmg 
about with him ; but the Kaffirs seem to have an idea that "peace" 
is all very fine talk, when you take Kaffir land and drive the Kaffir 
where he gets no food for his cattle. 

It seems to poor old Peter Parley, that the Kaffirs have a good 
deal to complain of; and that it la of little use to talk to such per- 
sons of peace, without at the same time you show them that you are 
ready to show them the meaning of the word justice. If a man 
were to break into my garden and take it away from me, it would 
not be of much use for him to come and talk to me about peace, and 
good-will, and brotherly-love, and other high-sounding virtues. I 
should be very likely, if I had the power, to say to the intruder, 
''None of your palaver if you please," and to take him by the collar 
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and throw Mm oyer the palings ; and, therefore, Peter Parley hopes, 
that on the settling of the settlers in Kaffirland, some other argu- 
ments may be used besides those of guns, swords, mortars, shrapnells, 
and Congreye rockets. A little Mr dealing, a little loye and consi- 
deration, a little justice, a little equity. So saying, I will say no 
more, except that there is a text which I should wish people, espe- 
cially rulers, sometimes to adyert to, it is this — 

" Whatsoever men should do unto you, do ye even so to them." 
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is nothing Peter Parley likes to see more than 
the lore of childruii to their parents and teachers, and in 
a school not quite a hundred nules fix)ni Holly Lodge, the 
follomng Bong waa written hy a young lady during the 
temporary absence of her goremess. Another young lady 
iK composed seme very pretty music to the words, and when 
C the goYcraess returned und resumed her duties in the school- 
room, the whole of the scholars began to siug the little song. 
The young ladies never sung better, even under Selle's inimitable 
instruction, for they sung fix)m their hearts — they felt it aU. The 
governess was much affected. The glad voices and the warm hearts 
seemed to mingle in sweet harmony, and all felt that social happi- 
ness is no dream of fiEUicy, and that its expression by musioal sounds 
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has not its origin in the invention of m&a, hut in the wisdom and 
goodness of Him who is the author of the muoc of the soul. 




SONG OF WELCOME TO OUR GOVERNESS. 

The time of our watching and waiting is o'er, 
And now thou art with us as ever before. 

Our warm hearts may meet thee — 

Our glad voices greet thee — 
So happy to feel thou art with us onee more. 
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The hand that has led us while thou wert away 
Has guided thee ever along on thy way. 

Now warm hearts may meet thee. 

And glad voices greet thee. 
So happy we are thou art with us to-day. 

And now with new yigour, our hearts to sustain, 
We'll constantly seek thy approval to gain. 

Our conduct shall prove thee 

How fondly we love thee, 
So happy we are thou art with us again. 
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In the sweet days of other years, 
When o'er my cradle first thy tears 
Were blended with maternal iears 

And anxious doubts for me, 
How often rose my lisping prayer. 
That heaven a mother's life would spare, 
Who watched with such incessant care 

My helpless infancy. 

Those happy hours are passed away, 
Yet fain I'd breathe an artless lay, 
To greet my mother this blessed day, 

For, oh I it gave me birth. 
Hope whispers that it will be dear 
As seraphs' music to thine ear ; 
That thou wflt hallow with a tear 

This tribute to thy worth. 
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And thy approying voiee would be 
More sweet, more weleomey far, to me, 
Than greenest wreaths of minstrelsy, 

Plucked from the Muses' bowers. 
And round this lowly harp of mine 
I'd rather that a hand like thine 
One simple garland should entwine. 

Than Amaranthine flowers. 

My childish griefs were hushed to rest— 
Those lips on mine fond kisses prest — 
Those arms my feeble form caressed. 

When few a thought bestowed. 
When sickness threw its venomed dsrt. 
My pillow was thy aching heart ; 
Thy gentle looks would joy impart, 

With angel love they flowed. 

This world is but a troubled sea. 
And rude its billows seem to me ; 
Yet my frail bark must shipwrecked be 

Ere I forget such friend. 
Or send an orison on high. 
That begs not blessings from the sky. 
That Heaven will hear a daughter's sigh. 

And long thy life defend. 
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" Summer is come ! Summer is come! 
The busy bee, with its joyous hum. 
Kisses the blossoms, rifles the flowers. 
And melody gives to the passing hours. 
The nightingale singeth a merry tune. 
In the soft clear light of the yellow moon. 
The lark singeth, too, on the first beam of day, 
And gladdens the heart of the sunset ray. 
All is light, all is joy, and each heart is gay, 
In the bloom of the flowers and the new-mown hay.*' 

ES, Smniner is come — ^the swallows are here 

say what the croakers will. Suminer is come the 

trees are all out and dressed. The old oaks look 
young again— Ihe gnarled walnuts are jfresh and 
green. The meadows are knee high in grass — ^tiie 
roses are out — ^flie wheat is getting into ear. The 
gardens sparkle with marygolds, lupins, carnations, Chinese pinks, 
hollyhocks, lady's slipper, stocks, campanulas, perrywinkles, wall- 
flowers, and Ihe prettiest of Ihe cornflowers, is in ftdlest blossom; 
in short, the glory of the year is here. 
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The Saxons called Jnne '^ITeydmonat, because their beastes did 
then weyd in the meddowes; that is to say, goe to feed there, and 
hereof a meadow is also in the Tutonicke, called a weyd, and of 
weyd we doe yet retaine our word wade, which we understand 
of going through watery places, such as meadows were wont to be," 
as Yerstegan sayeth. The Saxons also called June, Woedmonath, 




and woed meant weed, for then the weed springeth " lustilee." The 
birds are in the beginning of this month for the most part in 8(«ig. 
The nightingale has not quite ceased. The lark, also the blackbird 
and the thrush, are not quite mute, and the woodlark, the black- 
cap, and the goldfinch, are full of music aboTe in the tall trees, 
while below, we haye another pleasant little singer, t,e., the field- 
cricket, whose dear shrill Toice the warm weather has now matured 
to its fcdl strength, and who must not be forgotten, though he hm 
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but <me song to offer us all his life long, and that one consisting of 
one note; for it is a note of joy, and will not be heard without 
eng^idering its like. You may hear him in wayside banks, where 
the sun falls hot, shrilling out his loud cry into the still air aU day 
long, as he sits at the mouth of his cell, and if you chance to be 
passing by the same spot at midnight, you may hear it there too. 




But let us have a few words on the rural occupations of the 
month, and especially of the two most celebrated — ^sheep-sheaiing 
and hay-making; and there is nothing more delightM than to 
engage in it. Often has Peter Parley tossed the hay about in the 
fieldB of Suffolk, in the meadows of Earmer Boroughs; and many a 
good roll has he had among the haycocks, and many a good day at 
aheep-aheaiing. 

Sheep-shearing, if not so fall of yariety as the hay harvest, is still 
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more liyely, animated, and spirit-stirring; and it, besides, retains 
something of the character of a mral holiday, which rural matters 
need in this age and in this country more than ever they did 
since it became a civilized and haj^y one. The sheep-shearings 
are the only stated periods of liie year in whidi we hear of festivities 
and gatherings together of the practis^ni of English husbandry; for 
even the harvest home itself is fast sinking into disuse as a. scene of 
mirth and revelry, from the want of "bemg duly eucour^^ed and 
partaken in by the great ones of the earth, without whose counte- 
nance and example it is questionable whether eatings drinking, and 
sleeping would not soon become vulgar practices, and be distoutimied 
accordingly. But to our sheep-shearing. 

Now, then. On tiie first really fine summer** day, the whole 
flock being collected on the higher bank of the pool formed at the 
abrupt winding of the waveless well stream, at the point, perhaps, 
where the little wooden bridge runs slantwise acn>ss it (mch m we 
sometimes see depicted in the lovely sketches of Churchy iird, tlie 
Woodbridge Gainsborough), and the attendants being stationed waist 
deep in the mid-water, the sheep are, after a silent but obstinate 
struggle or two, plunged headlong, one by one, froni the precipitous 
bank, when, after a moment of confused splashing, their heavy 
fleeces float them along, and their feet moving hy an inetiactLve aj% 
which every creature but man possesses, guido them towards the 
opposite shallows, that stream and glitter in (he sunshine. Midway, 
however, they are fSedn to submit to the rude grasp of the relentless 
washer, which they undergo witii as ill a grace as preparatory 
schoolboys do to the same operation. Then gaining the opposite 
shore, heavily they stand for a moment, till the weight oi water leaves 
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tibem, and shaking ilieir streaming sides, go bleating away towards 
ttieir fellows on the adjacent green, wondering within themselves 
what has happened. So muoh for sheep washing. 




The shearing is no less lively and picturesque, and no less attende4 
by all the idlers of the village as spectators. The shearers, seated in 
rows beside the crowded pens, with a seemingly inanimate load of 
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fleece in their laps, and bending intently oyer tkeir work— the 
occasional whetting and clapping of the shears — the neatly attired 
housewives, waiting to receive the fleeces — the smoke from the tar- 
kettles, ascending through the clear air — ^the shorn sheep, esc£^ing 
one by one from their temporary bondage, and trotting away towards 
their distant brethren, bleating all the while for their lambs, that 
do not know them — ^all this, with the ground of rich green, margined 
all round by its leafy distance, except where the village spire 
or ivied tower intervenes, forms altogether a charming picture, 
pleasanter to look upon than words can express, and more delightful 
to the simple heart of poor old Peter Parley, than all the driving of 
steam engines, power looms, machines, and fabrics of the Great 
Exhibition itself. 

Next to a sight like this, it is a pleasure to my poor old legs to 
saunter at mid June beneath the shade of some old forest, where the 
trees imite overhead, and where you may almost lose yourself in the 
foliage. It gives one the idea of being transferred by some strange 
magic from the surface of the earth to the bottom of the sea. Over- 
head and around you, you hear the sighing, the whispering, or the 
roaring (as the wind pleases) of a thousand billows, and looking 
upwards you see the light of heaven transmitted faintly, as if 
through a mass of green water. Hither and thither, as you move . 
along, strange forms flit swiftly before you, which may, for anything 
you can see or hear to the contrary, be exclusive natives of the new 
world, in which your fancy chooses to find itself. 

Then as the gloaming comes-^what do all these strange objects 
look like that stand silently about us in the dim twilight, somd 
springing straight up and tapering as they ascend, till they lose 
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themselves in the green waters above — some shattered and splintered, 
leaning against each other for support, or lying heavily on the floor 
on which we walk — some half buried in that floor, as if they had 
been dead there for ages— what do all these seem but wrecks and 
fragments of some mighty vessel, that has sunk down here from 
above, and lain wasting away, till those are all that is left of it — 
and then the strange appearance amid the half lights. The squirrels 




azid the birds, scarcely distinguishable from each other, flitting about 
and throwing dashes of light from their frirs or wings; and old trees, 
with thdr uncouth stumps, looking like hideous fSaces — monsters and 
hobgoblin looks such as frighten boys and girls — ^all these sights and 
no sights, .dim sights and odd sights, are pleasing to an old rambler 
like myself, and I feel a melancholy delight in such scenes. 

But still I like to step out into the open fields and the bright 
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sunshine, and behold the gay pageantry of summer beauty set 
before me. Everywhere about my path, whether I gambol to the 
warren hills or the glens of TJfford, all is delight and beauty. Kow 
comes the eglantine — ^the dear native rose of England, lovely as our 
own Victoria — ^the "sweet-leaved" eglantine, the herald rose of 




England, the "rain-scented" eglantine— eglantine, to whom the 
sun himself pays homage by "counting his dewy rosary" on it every 
morning. Look with what infinite grace she scatters her sweet 
coronals here and there among her bending bran^es, or hangs them, 
half concealed, among the heavy blossoms of the woodbine, that lifts 
itself so boldly above her, after having first dung to her for sujqsort, 
or permits them to peep out notv and then dose to the ground, and 
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almort hidden by liie rank weeds below; or sheds out a whole arch- 
way of ahem, swinging backwards and forwards in the breeae, as if 
asking Peter Parley to pluck them. The wild rose is the queen of 
Ibrest flowers, if it be only because she is as tmUke a fusen as the 
absence of everything artiflcial can make her, and it is for this reason 
that she stands foremost among the flowers at Holly Lodge. 




But now look abroad again with me, my youngsters, for I wish to 
direct your attention to natural beauties, and would have you never 
lose sight of them. Look abroad, then. The woods and the groves, 
and the single forest trees that rise here and there from amongst the 
tluck hedgerows, are now ill full foliage; all, however, present- 
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ing a somewhat sombre, because monotanous, hue, wantiiig i2ie 
tender newness of the spring, and the rich variety of the autumn; 
and this is the more observable because the numerous plots of uncul- 
tivated land, divided from each other by the hedgerows, are looking 
at a distance like beds in a garden, divided by box, being all still 
invested by the same green mantle; for the wheat, the oats, the 
barley, and even the early rye, though now in ftdl ear, have not 
yet become tinged with their harvest hues. They are all alike, green, 
and the only change that can be seen in their appearance is that 
caused by the different lights into which they are thrown as the 
wind passes over them. The patches of purple or of white clover 
that intervene here and there, and are now in flower, offer striking 
exceptions to the above, and at the same time load the air with 
Bweetness. Nothing can be more rich and beautiful in its effect on 
a distant prospect at this season than a great patch of purple clover, 
lying apparently motionless on a sunny upland, encompassed by a 
whole sea of green com, waving and shifting about it at every wind 
that blows. Look at it, my young friends, and at many more 
delightful things of the season; and give Grod thanks for your eye- 
sight, and for tiiat "gentle spirit" which enables you to enjoy them. 
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^ HE floor coverings of our early English dwellings 
^yurere of a very humble description. At the first, 
^ kneaded clay, and afterwards strewed rushes, formed 
' the principle foot cloths of onr ancestors. At what 
period the custom of strewing rushes was discontinued 
it is perhaps difficult to say.. There can be Httle 
doubt that the floors of our great mansionfl were left bare, which fact 
may be gathered from the various modes of inlaying them. Rude 
matting and a coarse kind of drugget seems to have succeeded the 
strewing of rushes, and to have been the common medium for cover- 
ing floors, till carpets were imported from Turkey ; and these were 
but little used, and only injhe msmaious of the^rich> till the middle 
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of the last century, when the manufacture of carpets became a branch 
of British industry. 

Plooe Cloth, of which we are now about to speak, is only a very 
recent introduction, but at the present moment the manu&ctnre of 
it has reached a very great perfection in England. It seems to have 
been invented by that mother of all inventions, necessity; and the 
first floor cloths were nothing more than pieces of painted canvas, 
laid down in the dwellings of first-rate persons for their own com- 
fort, and of their own making; but in a short time, it being found 
that such kinds of coverings to the floor were very convenient, cloth 
was painted in a more regular and systematic manner, and at last 
the painter exercised his taste by producing various patterns on the 
cloth, which was originally performed by means of a brush. This, 
however, being a tedious process, stencil plates were invented. They 
were composed of thin sheet metal, with the pattern cut or stamped 
out of them, and these being placed on the groimd colour of the 
doth, the brush was rubbed over them with the colour necessary for 
the production of the pattern, and the parts left bare or open in the 
stencil plates produced it with great uniformity. This process was 
performed much more quickly than it could have been with the mere 
hard labour of the brush, and firom this time the preparation of floor 
cloth became a branch of our manufacturing industry. Invention, 
capital, and skill, were now brou^t to bear upon the subject, and a 
great improvement was soon eflected by the substitution of wooden 
blocks for the stencil plates, by which a great variety of the most 
beantiM patterns were produced and worked wiiGi thd utmost 
exactitude and celerity. 

Afloorclothfactory is generally » very large building, b%, and 
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iHtib. an eztensiye area; and it consists of yarions departments, such 
as the canyas-room, the &ame-room, colour-room, printing-room, 
and drying-room. In the first of these, the canyas, brought in bales 
firom Scotiand or elsewhere, is deqosited till repuired for Use. In 




tiie frame-room, which is long, wide, and high, we see a number of 
Tsrtieal frames, about sixty feet long and twenty high, with spaces 
between them large enough to permit the workmen to pasd to and 
fro. In tiie colour-room are yarious yessels for holding colour, which 
is brought frtmi premises in the rear by pipes. In the printing* 
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room the cloth receives the pattern by which it is distingnii^edL 
The drying-room is generally the largest room in the fectory, and 
is sixty or seventy feet wide, and abont a hnndred and twenty feet 
in lengthy and of considerable height. The floor is occupied with. 
chalk marks, delineating the size of the pieces of doth required to 
be cut. 

Process of Painting the Cemvas. — When a piece of canvas is aboat 
to be paintedy it is first unrolled on the floor of the drying-room; 
it is next wound round a large wooden roller, which is hauled up 
into the frame-room by means of a pulley; and by some othar 
ingenious machinery, and the aid of the workmen, put into a proper 
position for the stretching frame. This is formed of stout oakea 
beams; two horizontal, to form the top and bottom, and two 
vertical, to form the sides or ends. The roUer being in an upright 
position it is easy to nail the end of the canvas to one of the vertical 
posts. This having been done, the roUer is moved on the upper 
edge, being temporarily attached to the horizontal beam as it joo- 
ceeds, by means of what are technically called quick-sets, which 
consist of a screw and nut, provided with a large hook at the tf^^ 
and a small pointed hook at the bottom. The large hook cajtches 
hold of a rod lying at the top of the frame, while the small lower 
hook catches in the canvas. The canvas, being thus temporarilj 
upheld above the roller on which it was wound, is taken away, and 
the second or remaining upright edge of the canvas is nailed to iJie 
other upright beam of the frame, which is loose. When the caAvai 
has been thujs nailed, screws and wedges are applied, and the etn* 
vas is stretched horizontally. It is now strongly nailed to tlie 
u^)er beam, and the quick-sets are withdrawn; it is next nailed to 
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ike lower beam, and this is forced down by screws and levers, and 
ifans the canvas is sireiehed, so to remain while the various processes 
of its painting are gone through. 

The canvas being in this position, the upper part fifty or sixty 
&et from the ground, a sUght scaffold is erected, upon which the 
workmen stand. It has generally four tiers, so that every part of 
t2ie canvas can be easily reached. The first operation is to level the 
smikce of the canvas, and to prepare it for the reception of the paint« 
The next proems is to rub into the back of the canvas a weak solution 
of size, and while this is still damp, to rub over the whole cloth with 
pieces of pummice stone, as large as bricks, to make it perfectly 
smooth from the little fibrous projections of the hemp. 

The next operation is to paint the back of the canvasi and the 
paint used for this purpose, as wdl as in every process of floor cloth 
painting, is much stifler and thicker than ordinary paint, and has but 
a very small portion of turpentine in its composition. The paint is 
about the thickness, of treacle, and it is applied to the doth in a very 
curious way. The workman holds in bis left hand a stout, thick 
Innsh, and in his right hand a kind of trowel. With his left hand 
he splashes or dodges the thick paint on the canvas, and with the 
trowel in his right hand he draws or scrapes the paint over the 
umahioe, in such a manner thst it enters into the fibres of the canva^ 
md the whole is at the same time made perfectly smooth and level. ; 

After the trowel colour is laid on the back of the canvas, and when 
it is nearly dry, operations commence on its face. The surface is 
flmt wetted with a weak solution of size, and rubbed down with flat 
pieces of pummice stone as before, as preparatory to the next step. 
A.trowel colour similar to that, on the back is next laid on, and when 
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nearly dry puminioed as before ; to tills saoceeds another coat, to be 
rabbed oyer in the same manner ; a third and fourth coating sacceeds 
the two first after iMs, which is called the ''brush colour/' and 
which fbrms Hie ground, or foundation, up(m which tbe printing 
process is worked. 

We now come to the process of printing the canvas. This cannot 
be performed while it remains in a yertical position ; hence it has to 
be removed from the frame. This work is performed in a very adroit 
manner by means of various mechanical contrivances. The canvas 
is transferred to a roller, and carried up to the printing room, where 
it is placed horizontally at a few inches £rom the floor, in front of a 
very long work bench, and the ends of the roUer being placed in the 
sockets of two pillars, on either side one, the canvas can be nnroUed 
from the roller, and spread out upon the bench to be printed in 
successive portions. 

The blocks from which the impressions of the pattern are taken 
are made of hard wood (generally pear tree), and are all precisely <^ 
the same size, about fifteen inches square ; and each of these blocks 
having to print a different colour and pattern, as parts of the general 
pattern to be ultimately produced, they are all exactly uniform in 
size. Each block is cut away in all parts except in the portion from 
which the impression is to be taken. The block that is to i»x>duce 
the sharp outline colour, generally black, is first used ; Hie next block 
may leave an impression of a blue or brown colour on some of the 
the intermediate spaces of the ground ccdour ,* the third block leaves 
impressions of red, the fourth of green, the fifOti of yeUow, and IMs 
finishes Hie process. A pattern is produced of all the colours beau- 
tifiilly eomlaned, such as we see them in the befit description of floor 
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dofii* Bi some easef as many as ten or twelve ookurs are Bse^ 
lirheo, of Gourae^ the same number of blocks are requirecL 

The inTentioiL of patterns &fr floor doth is a matter of taste, a&d 
tbece are penons who obtain their Hving entirely by inventing theou 
ICai^ ideas for patterns have been suggested by the kaleidese^^M^ 
and the mosaies of tiie anoientB have very freqnenily been copied* 
The pattern being drswn and painted npon a dieet of paper, the 
difoent colours are separated from ^ach other, and these lao similee^ 
tvansfened to the number of separate blodu for eadi colour, are 
saqnired &r the watkmg; the blocdu are then cut by the blod(« 
eotter. A&bx this tiiey are soaked with oil on their upper sur&ce^ 
t^^indba than work easily, and when all is ready the printing com* 
mences. 

This process is performed in the following mamier : — ^The paint 
being mixed to a proper consistence, id first dabbed upon a kind of 
cushion. The printer then takes one of the blocks, which he holds 
by a leathern strap handle fixed upon its t^per surface, and dabs it 
down on the wet cnshion, whereby a tolerably thick layer of paint 
is taken up on the projecting parts of the block which forms the firsi 
portion of the pattern ; he then stamps this on the cloth, and rapa 
it down with a kind of mallet, whic& he holds in his right hand. 
He then takes another block, containing anoHier portion of the 
pattern, of a different colour, and so on tiU the whole pattern is 
completed. The roller is then turned a little, and a further portion 
of the canvas brought under the operation, tiU the whole is finished. 
There is a wide slit in the floor of the room, by which Hie printed 
portion of the canvas descends into anoHier, where it hangs freely 
suspended and exposed to the air. 

H 
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^ Hie manu&cture of floor cloth has reached a great perfectiini in 
{his oountry, and the ingenuity of the manufacturers is constantly 
airected to the forming of new modes of printing, and to ihe pro- 
duction of elegant patterns. Messrs. Smith and Baber, nearljf' 
^posite the Exhibition, hare produced some of ihe finest specimens 
in the kingdom, remarkable not only for their extraordinary dimen^- 
CLons but for the elegance of their design. Several of ihe Eastern 
princes have obtfihed from this manufactory the most beautifol 
imitations of mosaic work in floor doth, of which the Eastern palaeet 
may wdl be proud, and which are great ornaments to the Exhibition; 
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"^ It is a Mirious moMj eell, 

WoTen with twigs, and grass, and hair; 
And, 'mid the moss, six nestlings dwell, 

Concealed by apple blossoms fair, 
"Tis Bully's nest! ' Bertha said; 

' His head of glossy jet I spy — 
His downy breast of softest red : 

Poor bird! I hear his whoopmg cry.' " 




Y first Pet— alas! alasl^it was a buUfinoh. A 
nest of them, dx in number, was exposed for sale 
at the market of a country town; all in flieir 
callow down, looking Hie creatures of helpleiSDess 
and destitution. Thej were stolen from their 
mother. Thdr wide gaping mouths and shrill, 
cry inade my heart ache when I was a little boy — and 
the only sixpence I had was taken from my little money-box, 
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and I became legally master and proprietor of cdx little half-starved 
bullfinches. 

Oreat was my delight — great was my commiseration — great my 
pity. Delightful were my anticipations of their songs, their tricks^ 
for I had heard that bullfinches could be taught tricks— and of their 
happiness, for I fancied that I could make them happy; and in this 
mood of mind, with my buMnches in my hat, and my ears sorely 
cold, I ran through the east wind of a duU spring day in delight. 




When I got home, I began to feed my bullfinches, and when the^ 
had been well fed I began to look well over my grandfather's liloary 
to find out some book that would give me information concetning 
bullfinches; and I soon learned that the bullfinch, as a tenant <^ 
woods, was very generally distributed throughout Britain. It is 
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aitadied to skeltered and weQ-wooded distriets ; and in other parts 
of Europe, the thickest and most impenetrable forests sometimes 
afford it reiareats; but in this country small groves, woods, and 
copses from its abode, and from thence it will often venture to 
i^proach our gardens, where it is accused of doing mischief to our 
fruit trees, by deirtroying the buds. 

\ I only learned ibis from books ; the next thing I did was to ask 
my good old grandfather if this account of the bird was true— fbr I 
looked up to him as the oracle of perfection in all matters, and better 
to be relied upon than all the books in the library — ^to wbidi be 
lepEed, " That bulMncbes do destroy a large number of the buds of 
our fruit trees there can be no doubt, but than it is probable, so tar 
as my ei^erienee goes, that only those buds which are infected with 
insects are attacked ; and if so, their services in the garden must be 
very great In confinement, a bullfinch will eat any buds, but in 
its wild state it will be observed that the vegetable portion is rejected, 
and the enclosed insect or grub is the sole object of search. That 
such 13 the case, I have ascertained almost to a certainty, from finding 
that iK)me trees are passed over without the slightest injury, while 
others are not quitted so long as a bud remains, and others, again, 
undergo a selection. I have repeatedly observed it, by examining 
the buds with great care, and am convinced that it does not indis- 
criminately destroy the produce of trees. It has been said, I know,'* 
continued he, '' that the finest trees are usually selected as the scene 
(d its depredations; but this, if anything, is in favour of my ail- 
ment, as the insects may reasonably be supposed to make their choice 
as well as the birds, and the birds only attack. sudi trees as are 
infected by these insect pests." 
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So much for what my grandfather said. But upon reading ol^er 
books in ihe library, I took up one in which the author positiT^eljr 
declared that bullfinches j^ayed old gooseberry with the tree bodt. 
This author, Dr. Townsend, said that he foimd in Ihe crops of WBwetA 
bullfinches he had opened (oh, the butcher !) nothing but cmshdd 
flowers ; and fix)m the quantity of buds — ^very littie, strong buds*-^ 
he found, he calculated that a bird must eat many hundreds duri&g 
the twenty-four hours ; and he asserted, decidedly against my grandA 
father's opinion, that the birds cared nothing about the insects what^ 
ever ; and so, from the testimony of such persons, ihe bullfinch hte 
got a very bad character, and gardeners haye a great dislike to what 
they call the " Pick-a-Bud." 

As I could not exactly determine which account was the true oke^ 
and as I found that many other authors whom I consulted toM 
exactly different stories, and made statements perfectly contrary, I 
was determined to place little reliance on mere book-writers. At 
last, after some research, I found out one who was conscientiously 
exact in what he stated, and upon whom I could place the greaiiBst 
reliance ; and Ihis was the amiable and truly excellent Dr. Stanly, 
the late Bishop of Norwich. From him I gathered a vast deal €i 
interesting information concerning the buMnch and its habits, afnd 
learned that the bullfinch was not so very destructive after all ; femd 
that although it did pick the buds, it also destroyed the grubs, and 
did a vast deal more good than harm. 

Dr. Stanley also gave me some very interesting information oon- 
ceming piping buMnches. This was just the information I wantkl, 
for it was my express ambition to teach my bullfinches to sing, fie 
told me that the education of the bulMndi is best carried on in 
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Oermany, where the patience and ingennity of the people aie weM 
calculated to surmount t^e difSlculties attending the task. In the 
month of June the young birds, which are sought for in the nests ct 
wild birds, are taken when about ten days old, and brought up by ft 
person whose care and attention to their wants Tender them perfectiy 
docile ; at the end of two months they begin to whistie ; but thejgr 
edocaticm commences earlier. The tune they have to learn is played 
to them repeatedly oa a littie instrument called a bird organ, the 
tt^^es of which nearly resemble those of a buMnch ; and these birds 
aiB such dose imitators, that if the bird organ be somewhat out of 
tuae^ the unpleasant effect is perpetuated in their song. 

Dr. Stanley truly says, that no school can be more diligentiy 
attended by its master, and no scholars more effectually trained to 
Aeir calling, than a seminary of bullfinches. As a general rule, 
Ha^^ are formed into classes of about six each, and kept in a dark 
room, where food and music are administered at the same time (an 
.e^udlent hint for our Goyemment educators), so that when the 
XD^ ia ended, if the Inrds feel disposed to tune up, they are naturally 
indined to copy the sounds which are so fEuniliar to them. As socm 
as they begin to imitate a few notes, the light is admitted into the 
room, which stiU further exhilarates their spirits, and inclines them 
to, sing. When they haye been under this course of instruction for 
some time, they are committed singly to the care of boys, whose sole 
business it is to go on with their education. Each boy assiduously 
plays his organ firom morning till night, for the instruction of the 
bird committed to his care, while the class teacher goes his regular 
rounds, superintending the progress of his leathered pupils, gad 
. aooHding .or rewarding them in a manner which they perfectiy 
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nnderstandy «icL stricflyin aooovdanoe in& Hie aitei^ioii «r dioMi^ 
ihej have shown to the ini^nictiaiL of tl^ monitor. This laaiid <of 
lieaching goes on far nine months, and at the end of tliis time the 
l)xilMncli can sing one, two, and soBietunes three different tiirgf rssrj 
far more pleasing tiian those acquired by many young p o ro on a hf 
their edncation. 

Wh^i a tone is thoroughly learned, tiw birds retain it for their 
lives ; but in acquiring it at first, r&j diffier^it degrees of capacilf 
are shown. It has been remarked, that the more easily a bird 
Acquires his lesson, the more ready he is to jbrget it — (think of tb«t» 
my young masters) ; but when once a bird of c(miparatiye dulnen 
has succeeded in acquiring his task, he seld<»n forgets it. Then is 
'encouragement £>r you, my worthy plodders ! 

The attachment shown by these birds £[>r those who educate them 
would aff<»:d a good example fbr pupils towards their teacheni, aa^it 
so happens that they always express their sense of pleasure by siig- 
ing the tune they haye been taught, as well as by many endeanog 
ways. Dr. Stanley gave me a touching example of this in a stcnry 
once told by Sir William Parsons, and I beUeye verified by that kind 
and good Mend to the fathered and all other races — ^I mean Mr. 
Jesse. Sir WiUiam Parsons was himself a great musician, end, 
- when a young man, possessed a piping buUfindi which he had taaght 
to Biag *^ God save the King." On his once going abroad, he com* 
signed the bird to the care of his sister, with a strict injunction to 
take the greatest care of it. On his return, one of his first visits was 
to her, when she told him that the poor little bird had been long 
declining in health, and was at that time very ill. Sir William, Ml 
of sorrow, went into ike room where the cage was, and opening the 
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door, pat in bis hand, and spoke to the bird. The dying &TOurite 
opened its eyes, shook its feathers, staggered on his fingers, piped 
<'God saye the King," and fell dead. 

A sad ffdie, bat not so sad as that of my little pet brood. Inarsed 
fhem with the tenderest care for several days — enjoyed the hope of 
their singing '<God save the Qaeen" — ^bat, alas! a cat-*I can't say 
any more— 4ook at the picture! 






g^*^^_ 
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HO was Eobin Gkx)dfellow? a youtbM Mend in- 
quired of me the other day. ''A true Eobin Good- 
fellow/' I replied, ''is one who goes about doing 
good — ^who does all the good he can to every one 
— who finds excuses for faults and frailties — 
who looks at the bright side of everything — ^who 
hopes when others fear — ^who has confidence when others despair 
—-who makes people happy by good looks, sweet words, and 
kind offices — who is merry and cheerfid, open-hearted, and sin- 
cere—who loves his Mend and his neighbour, and does not even hate 
his enemy/' Aye, Bobin Gh)odfellow is a brave boy, my young 
masters! I wish you were all such — such as I have described. 
But there is a Eobin Ooodfellow of the old poets, of whom I fimcy 
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you would like to know something too. He was also a merry 
sprite^ wliose character and achievements wiU be found in the well- 
known &mb of Milton's '^ L* Allegro." 

" Tdlt how the drudging goblin swet 
To earn his ereame-bowl dulj set ; 
When in one night, ere gtimpse of mom 
His shadowy flail had thrashed the com. 
That ten day labourers could not end." 

Bnty after all, the old ballad best describes him, which said ballad 
has no certain accredited author. I have seen it in an ancient black- 
letter copy in the British Museum, in fine old black-letter, and it is 
entitled — 



€^ mtwn jtntitks nf Hiliia d^m^mD* 



I. 



From Oberon, in fairye land — 

The King of Ghosts and Shadows there— 
Mad Robin I, at his command, 
Am sent to read the night sports here. 

What revell rout 

Is kept about 
In e?ery comer where I go ; 

I will o'ersee, 

And merry be. 
And make good sport, with ho ! ho ! ho ! 
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More swift than ligfatsing I ean fljr 

About this tMry welkin soone, 
And in a minute's space descrye 
Eaeh thing that's done belowe the 

There's not a hag 

Or ghost shall wtig. 
Or erj ware goblins ! where I go; 

But Robin I 

Their feats will spj, 
And send them home with ho ! ho! ho! 

III. 

yrhene*er such wanderers I meet, 

As from*their night sports thej trudge home, 
With counterfeiting voice I greete, 
And call them on with me to roame. 

Through woods, through lakes, 

Through bogs, through brakes. 
Or else unseen I with them go, 

All in the nicke 

To play some tricke 
To stay their ill, with ho ! oh ! oh I 
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IT. 

Sometimes I meet them like a man, 

Sometimes an oz, sometimes a hounds 
And to a borse I turn me can, 
To trip and trot about them eoomL 
But if to ride 
M J baek they stride, 
Mmt wmk than wind awaj I go 
O'er hedge and lands, 
Thro' pools and ponds, 
I whirring, laughing, ho I ho ! ho I 

V. 

When lads and lasses meaj be 

With possets and with junoates fin^ 
Unseene of all the companie, 
I eat their cakes and sip their wine. 

And, to make sport, 

I creak and snort. 
And out the candles I do blow ; 

The maids I kiss, 

They shriek, « Who's this ? " 
I answer nought but, ho ! ho ! ho t 

And now and then, the maids to please. 

At midnight I card up the wool ; 
And while they sleep and take their ease. 
With wheel to threads their flax I pulL 
I grind at mill 
Their malt up still $ 
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I drew their hemp, I spun their tow ; 
If any wake 
And would me take, 
. I wend me laughing, ho ! ho I ho ! 

VII. 

When any need to horrow ought, 

We lend them what they do require ; 
And for the us? demand we nought— . 
Our own is all we do desire. 

If to repay 

They do delay, 
Abroad amongst them then I go, 

And night by night 

I then affiright 
With pinchings, dreames, and ho I ho I ho 1 • 

VIIL 

When laiie queens have nought to do 

But stjidy how to cog and lie- 
To make debate and mischief, too, 
'Twixt one another secretlye-* 

I mark their glose, 

And it disclose 
To them whom they have wronged so. 

When I have done 

I get me home, 
And leave them scolding— ho I ho ! ho t 



• A tnil^ food senriee.— P.P. 
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IX. 

When men do traps and engines set 

In loop-holes where the Termine creeps, 
Who from their folds and houses get 
Their ducks and geese, and lamhs andshtepe; 

1 f pj the gin, 

And enter in, 
And scan a Termine taken so, 

But when thej there 

Approach me neare, 
I leap out laughing, ho ! ho ! ho ! 



Bj wells and rills, in meadows green. 

We nightlj dance our hey-day guise^ 
And to our fairye king and queene 
We chant the moonlight minstrelsies* 

When larks 'gin sing 

Away we fling. 
And bahes new-bom steal as we gOb 

And elf in bed 

We leave instead. 
We wend us laughing, ho ! ho ! ho I 

XI. 

From ancient times, in frolic I 
HaTe nightly rerelled to and fro ; 

And for my pranks, men call me by 
The name of Robin GooprsLLow i 
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Fiendi, ghosti, and sprites, 
Who haunte the nightes, 

The hags and goUins do me know t 
Their deeds are bad, 
Their ways Mre sad, 

Bat mme are merry, ho ! ho I ho I 



May all my young Mends emulate Eobin Goodfellow in being 
cheerful and actiye— not in doing miacliief but in doing good. 
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" Beneath a shivering canopy reclined, 
Of aspen leaves that wave without a wind, 
I love to lie, when lulling breezes stir 
The spiry cones that tremble on the fir ; 
Or wander 'mid the dark-green fields of broom 
When peers in scattered tufts the yellow bloom ; 
Or trace the path with tangling furze o'errun, 
"When bursting seed-bells crackle in the sun, 
And pittering grasshoppers, confusedly shrill. 
Pipe giddily along the glowing hill.*' 

OW it is, indeed, that the sun makes glorious 
summer. "And," as old Spencer, the poet 
sayeth, " hot Julj comes boiling like to fire" — ^he 
^-5^^^Sf^ might have said water, hut that would not have 
been so poetical. But still the month is hot. "The 
dog-star rages." It is hot in the day, it is hot in 
the night, and the earth is chapped With parching; the little brooks 
are dried up ; the cattle seek the shade. But the oaks — the beautiful 
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oaks — form noble canopieSy with tibeir fresh-lookiiig leases ; and the 
clusters of them in Richmond Park, or^looking the cold-water esta- 




bliabmenty are iihe most deligiitfal tilings snngins^e on a warm 
summer's day, and cheering is it to see that walking erergzeen^ Hie 
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ccmservator of ibe park, Mr. Jesse, the naturalkt, to^whom natui€ 
is ever fiuniliar, wA io wbom we «re indebted, in a great degree, for 
mock of <oiir park 9ojojmmi^; it is dei^tM to see iiim ^ holding 
sweet o<Htyerae witji Hie Uxdfl and #0w«»," as he is wmxi, whiJ^ tl^ 
bee swe^ aeix>80 the heather with his grayest toi^, and the gni^ 

" Their murmuring small trumpets sounden wide ;" 

while here and there iha little iii!^<»aii in Hhb pitm toaohes fpdh 
his tndksey note. 

**Tbe Poetry of Earth is neter dead — 
l¥ben all the birds are fkiat with (Im hot sun 
And hide in eooling trees^ n Toice will vun 
From hedge to hedge, about the new mown mead*^ 
That is the grasshopper's." 

It is a deli^tM thiag to walk mto the park on a &ie, elear, bngbt 
smunii^'s rooniing, timing eastward hy the ke^er*s house, ** quiet 
and akoe," over tiie pretty upland leading to ^een. There ih^ 
son may be ^een sbwiy rising, bathed in ihe most gorgeous hues of 
crimson, purple, and gold. The dews feel l^e coming radiance, and 
idbacdutely ascend, by anticipation ; at length, there is one streaming 
p^ucil of golden light, which glitters and breaks as if it were the 
momentary li^tning of a dond ; Hie dew4rops at your feet are 
rubias, sapphires, emeralds, and i^als, for an instant, and iAiea ail is 
gone. 

If the horiz<m be perfectly clear, IMs *' bikik'* of ihe rising sun 
(and poor old Peter Parley has observed it, altiiough he<Min never see 
the setting sun icGm his own house, owing to the clusters of the trees 
beside Ms drawing-room windows) has a y&ry curious effect. It 
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comes momentjaily, and when it is gone, all seems darker than 
before. But ihe darkness is of as brief a duration as the light, and 
the rising grounds are soon brought out with a power of chiar* oscuro 
— ^a grouping of light and shade that never can be observed when the 
Sim is at any height, as the shadow is from eminence to eminence, 
filling all the hoUows. 

The rising of the sim at sea is equally beautiful, and those who 
have not beheld the sim's rising from a mountain top, knows not 
how fair the scene is. Early though it be, there is a sentinel upon 
the Downs — a. shrill whistle comes clear and sharp upon the morning 
breeze, which makes all the echoes of the west answer. Be not 
alarmed — there is no danger. !N'o Pope or Cardinal, no Guy Faux or 
Cuffy. It is the note of the plover. Take up your position on some 
headland crag, such as abound between the rivers Deben and Aid on 
our eastern coast, when, from about the height of Qyq or six hundred 
feet, you can look down upon the chequered beauty of the land, and 
the glory of the sea — ^when the morning fog is found white and fleecy 
in the valleys along the courses of the streams, and the more elevated 
trees, castles, and churches, show like islands floating on the watery 
waste, when the uplauds are clear and well-defined, and the beam 
gilds yet higher the red way, and the streak upon the sea is that soft 
purple which is really no colour and every colour at the same time. 
Then mounts the sun, and by the time that half of his disc is above 
the horizon, the sea is peculiarly fine, and it is better if the view be 
down an estuary. In the distant offing is one level sheet more bril- 
liant than burnished gold, on which the boats, with their dark, b^, 
sails, as they return from the deep-sea fishing, project their streaking 
shadow for miles, though each seems but a speck. The lands on 
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the opposite sides of the estuary pay their morning salutations in 
soft breezes wafted across as the sun touches a point of the one here, 
and of the other there ; for the morning sun no sooner beams out 
upon one part of the landscape than the little zephyrs from all the 
others hasten thither as if to worship ; and those cross winds, rip- 
pling this way and that way, gave an opal play to the whole, while 
behind you, if the estuary stretches that way, it passes into a deep 
blue, as, from the small angle at which the rays fall, they are all 
reflected forward; and the yery same cause that makes the water so 
brilliant before you, gives it that deep tint in your rear. 

Presently, as the light gets abroad, the trees and buildings in laterftl 
positions come out with a line of golden light on the eastern sides, 
' while to the west every pane of the windows beams and blazes like 
a beacon fire. The fogs, too, melt away, except a few trailing fleeces 
over the streams and lakes, that lie sheltered beneath steep or wooded 
. banks ; and they soon fade from those also, and the mingled fields, 
and woods, and streams, are all arrayed in green and gold. The cot- 
tage smoke begins to twine upward in thin, blue volumes — ^the sheep 
are unfolded — ^the cattle sent to their pastures, and the day begins as 
naturally as Mr. Mitford would wish it to begin. ' Lose not, then, 
my young friends, the rising of the sun, when you can get a view of 
this sublime spectacle ; and note, as Peter Parley has done, a few of 
the "odd particulars." l^ote down — ^note down — screw into the 
brain — wedge into the intellect — stamp into the memory — the sights 
and soimds of nature, the beautiful, the touching, the glorious ; 
entwine all with your holiest feelings, and look upwards " heaven- 
wards," " Godwards," in all. 

There are many things in the vegetable world to be marked and 
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noted in tile month of July. The roses and lilies^ Jtea/bh maiy- 
goldSj ^ great searlet bean, coktmbin^Si^ aaaA a host of otiitrs are in 
flower ; irhile abroad, in the hedgerows and meadows, tiie bramble, 
buttoDL-wood, climbers, and broom, are is blossom*^ Pimpernel 
coekl^, and fdrmatory ate now to be fonnd in the earn fields, the 
harebdl on waste or roadsides, the foxglove and tibe Inxoriant hop is 
flowering. The fruits also begin to abound* The stsawberries are 
in their greatest quantity and perfection, and gooseberries and rasp- 
berries have a world of juiee for us. Currants — ok ! how Peter 
Parley likes currants ! A handsome bunch of them,, red or white, 
looks like peazliS or rul»es, and an imitation of it would make a most 
gi^ceful earring, worthy the sweetest of the Crabbes. 

K^w is the weather for bathings and I would advise my young 
friends to take adrantage of it ; but,, at the same time^ to ti^e care 
how they go in, and also to take care to e^ne out again. In my 
'* Book of Sports" Ihey will And good advice ooneemdngthis subject. 
As to the girls,^ they ought to hare baths, or bathing pkoes^ as well 
as the boys. There is, p^*haps, no one thing that so equally con- 
tributes to the three graoes^-^health, beauty, and good t^odper-^-as 
bathing; to healih, in putting the body into its best state; to 
beauty, in clearing and tinting the skin; and to good temper, in 
rescuing &e ipirits from the irritable tyranny (^ the nmm, 'Whkih 
nothing else cdkys in so quick and tactile a manner. 
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OST of my yotmg readers who have read " Par- 
' ley's Geography," Ismm where the Carribean 

sea k. Those who do not^ will do well to find 

it oat bd&ne they read the axtfiiieatic story I am 

aho«l t» idate to them. 

Tkt gwd fM^ <»r raOor Mhomer '' Enter- 
prise/' was Itmmi i^ l^riaidad, in tiie isknd of Caba^ with a mis- 
cellaneous cargo, fflte leS^ LandMi in IT^orembei , and in the middle 
of January found herself safe among the Caribbean Islands. Her 
master's name was Dean Colet, a name famous in the annals of 
schoohk He wa» a shrewd, bold, enterprising man, about 30 years 
of age, and alwaya kept a good look ooit a-head. 

It was looking towards the stem, or oyer the windward quarter, 
that the '* Dean^" as he was jocosdy called on board, saw a strange 
sail, which looked what is called suspicious. He viewed her through 
the glass very attentively for a few minutes, and then said to the 
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mate^ Joe Row, that he ** didn't like the cut of her jib, no how." 
Joe then took the glass, and after peering into the vessel for some 
seconds, cried out by "Cook's -puddings and rolling-pins, she's no 
better than she should be." 

"That's the case with most of us," replied the Dean, "and if 
she's no worse than that, she's — " 

"Fiddlesticks and fire-arms," said Joe, "she has got her long 
sweeps out, and is bearing down upon us with every inch of canvas 




she can muster; and in less than an hour she will brush us with her 
whiskers, depend upon it. If she be'ent a sharp-shooter my name 
ain't Joe. Captain, look at her now; I can see the cut of her entire. 
There are two caironades on her forward, and as many more affc, no 
doubt. Those forward are twelve-pounders; and — " 
"What colours does she show, Joe!" 
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"Mexican! Mexican! but they don't seem as if they belong to 
her. She is a blowed ugly looking warment as ever swam the 
waters, and no mistake/' said Joe; and gave the glass back to the 
captain. 

"What's to be done?" said the Dean, looking inquiringly at the 
mate. "There are but five of us, and we have not much to defend 
ourselves with. The two old carronades won't do much, Joe; and 
very likely they out-number us by fifty, as regards hands, for there 
seems quite a swarm on board." 

"Let's look at her again, captain," said Joe, and took the glass in 
his hand. , As soon as he had put it to his eye, he exclaimed, with 
great vehemence. "As sure as eggs is eggs, there's a pretty kettle of 
fish! Why, captain, as sure as I'm a sinner, there's enow of 'em to 
eat us all alive for dinner. They are bobbing up and down the decks, 
and getting ready for an onslaught, as if they meant it. Gret up your 
cutlasses, and ram the old carronades up to the muzzle; we'll pepper 
them." 

"It would be madness against such a force," replied the Dean; 
"we have no chance but to submit; and — " 

"Submit!" why, where the dickens did you learn that word, 
captain. 'Tisn't in a nautical dictionary of the English people, I'm 
sartain sure. Why, captain, there are five of us, and if we five can't 
p^per fifty outlandish scarecrows, as I know they are, we are no 
Englishmen." 

"Very brave talk, my fine fellow," rejoined the captain. "A 
thing easier said than done; but, if the other men are as brave as 
you are, we will try. Call 'em to the gangway." And so Joe 
beckoned the rest of the crew, and, in a few words, the captain told 
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them whit they bad to esqiect, and aeted irbetha: they wovdd give 
up the ship aad cargo, or fig^tlbr her? 

''Fight like Britensr' said the youBgest of the cxew; '^lef s hare 
a look at the rascals:" saymg which he seized the telescope^ and 
diseoted it towards the suspidums erait; but he so<m took it away 
tcom his eye, sod with a yay ooarse oath, saad there were a kmi- 
dredof ^em. 

^So miudi the betler/' said Joe; ''the thidcec ^ae grass the bett^ 
it is to mow. But she comes on apace; cdie is not more tiian four 
miles astern. I^udl we arm and prepare B" 

^ We had better make no resistance" said an old aaikr, withgiey 
hair; ''If we make resistance we shaQ i^ be massacred. If ytm 
exdy kill one of those wxetdies they will revenge it by tl^ destroc- 
tion of the whde erew." 

"Only kill (mt\ If you will take my advice you will kiH a 
dozen at the first fire. Put half a hatfoll of bullets into Old Towler, 
and give him a good mouthful of gunpowder, and he will spit at 'em, 
m warrant ye. So get your cutiassesy my boys — bulldogs and long- 
pods — ^is it so, captain?" 

"Yes, yes;" rej^ied the Bean, "it is our duty to defend the pro- 
p^iy of our owners with ova liv0» — and 'England expects eveiy 
man to do hia duty.*" 

"Huirah! hurmh! hurrah!" said the crew, and imnscHsLiAj ran 
below to arm themselves for the conflict. 

It was Ibrtmrnte timt part of the cargo consiBted of wariike 
weapons, cons^ned to a house in Trinidad, for the royalists of Cuba, 
iHio were engaged is putting down a rebdlion in that &^»te. These 
consisted of long culverins, blund^busses, revolver pstols, and rifles. 
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Cases of them were immediately got np, and the captain and crew 
b^^an to load them with the greatest rapidity. The long culymnSy 
to the number of three dozen, were well chaiged, and distributed 
fore and aft-^ every man stuck himself round with eommon pktols, 
while those dreadful weapons, the ''reyolyers," of which there were 
six cases, of twenty-five each, were placed at different parts of the « 
deck, loaded to their muzzles. The hammocks and bedding were 
then brought up, and formed into a bulwark round the sides of the 
"Enterprise," and the two carronades bought over to the starboard 
quarter, so as to give the pirate a salute as she apjooached. 

By the time these preparations were made, ihe piratical vessel, for 
such she now proved to be, was not quite a mfle ofil The "Enter- 
prise," however, though determined to fi^t if necessary, made all 
the sail she could to get away without fitting; Imt the long sweeps, 
or oars, of their en^ny, gave them the advantage, andin less than half 
an hour idle was witinn hail; and truly Janntiiii^e did she appear. 
She was maimed with a set of piratical mffians, at least fifty in 
number, armed wiiih muskets, blunderbussesy cca^asses,. long knives, 
and dirks^ Ske had four caironades, two twelve^ jand two six- 
pounders^ the whcde lbnning.a ftiee not to be despised. 

In a ftw mxnntes she neared the "Entciprise," and the pirate 
captain peremptorily ordered the "Enterprise" to send the captain 
and mate aboard. The command was given in Portuguese, which 
language Joe Eow understood, and immediately replied he would see 
them at old Davy Jones's locker first!" 

The pirate then said — "If joa dont send your boat abeaid in 
five nunutes I will sink you." 

To which Joe replied by advising him to go and sink his grand- 
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mother, and adding to that advice the very expressive, but by no 
means classical (although we do see it on the Egyptian monuments), 
gesture of putting the thumb to his nose and extending his fingers. 
Before, however, he could quite perform this feat — ^bang went the 
pirate's twelve-pounder, and crash went the schooner's topmast. 




"!N^ow's your time, my boys," said the captain, and in a moment 
the "Enterprise's" two carronades were fired off with terrific effect. 
They had been loaded to the muzzle with every kind of missile, and 
did great slaughter among the crew of the pirate; several were seen 
to fall, and the blood flowed from many others. "Load again 
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quickly/'said the Dean. Wliile they were so loading another shot 
came from the pirate, which went slap through the companion, and 
carried away part of the bulwarks of the larboard quarter. In return 
the "Enterprise," by the next discharge of her two xarronades, 
killed a great many of the pirate's men and wounded others, so that 
their numbers were visibly reduced; but this circumstance seemed 
to exasperate the survivors in a marvellous manner. Their voci- 
ferations were terrible— their eyes glared with a desh^e of vengeance 
— and they were seen to run about the decks in a wild kind of 
fury. 

The Dean took notice of this, and called out to his crew "They 

are as hot as pepper, be you as cool as cucumbers; don't throw away 
your fire, lads; give it them right in the chops again. Starboard! 
Joe, starboard!" to Joe, who was at the helm; "Don't let them run 
on board of you." 

"l^ever fear, sir," said Joe. 

To run on board of the "Enterprise" was the evident intention of 
the pirate, whose captain thought by doing so to rush with aU his 
crew upon the small muster of the "Enterprise," and he steered so 
as to lay his vessel alongside; but Joe, with a dexterous twist of the 
helm, brought the old schooner upon another tack, close up to the 
wind, while the pirate swept past them like an arrow, not, however 
without receiving a volley from the blunderbusses, revolvers, and 
rifles, which made her crew cut about the decks all sorts of strange 
capers, and again reduced their number. 

The two vessels were now at a considerable distance from each 
other. The "Enterprise" shooting up to windward with that 
steadiness for which schooners are remarkable ; the pirate falling off 
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to laewaxd a consideTal^ dntance, owing to a want of good seaman- 
ship in the commander. This gare the people of the "Enterpriser^ 
an oppoftumty to load iiie oarronades, and to make mxA. prepora- 
tioiiB lor a seoond attads as woxdd tease &eir enemioB a little 
longer. 

"How Aail I keep lier, ciqptain?*' end Joe. 

"In the wind's eye, if possible," replied the Dean, ^'lueep her 
dose up, my boy, and bring the eanronades aft, Hiat we may give 
Hiem anoth^ turn if they come wilMn range. Keep lier xrp, 
Joe." 

"Aye, aye, sir!" responded Joe; ^'bnt Fm afear*d IJie wind 
won't keep as long master, and i^ will be aboard of ns again in 
spite o£ our clipping. Sbe is about at last, and has again got her 
sweeps out.*' 

" I^ever mind ! we did well this bout, and, perhaps, may do better 
next." 

In the latitude in which these vessds were sailing tiiie wind fre- 
quently dies away for a considerable period of time, and sadi was 
the case now. The sails of the " EntOTprise " were no longer seen 
to fill out, while tihose of the pirate were hanging flat against the 
masts. The ships were more than half a mile a part, and might 
have remained so for days had it not been tor tiie long sweeps, or 
oars, which were now yigorously plied by the pirate^s pe(^e. The 
^'Enterprise " was quite deficient of tins mode of propulsion, wl^ 
their enemy managed to get three swe^ oat on dtiier «ie, aiid 
came onward with slow but no less certain progress, while the 
fidfeooner lay like a log on the water. 

"If we can get an<^iher good goat liiem," said Joe, '"and keep 
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^oGBi at ann's length for half an hoar, ^^ ziddk iSiem like m 
culiender." 

" She's coming on right abaft," said the captain; *' we mjort try 
to ralLe her with both cnnmades. Pat s omipb of bw-ehot mboye 
tbe round, aad dcoi't let fly till i^ ^;etB wilioa immty ymis. Am 
soon as 70a ha?e deliTBced the pills, dl meii a£t, md. p^sper amf 
in£li Ihe ismall arms. MoFe 'em downobse to Htd hjiranrie, and fiea 
away your reyolvers as quick as you can pick then fsif. And yoo, 
Joe, laak your hehoi ynidnhifi and hdp 'em." 

"^Wcm'tl^ea^am^^Bai^Joe; '' aad if lean pk& off ihatkyww* 
sng, cnirthroat'looking rascal in the red bneeehee I ihink I flhall 'do 
liie state some s^rioe.' TU give bun A^tooeh of tibye mx^ dep^id 
upon it." Joe m^aot l^ this expresdkm Uiat he intendad to g^iFe ih& 
pirate's captain tite eniire benefit af one of the oerolfer putboled 
which had six bands. 

Hie pirate had now reached within about a hundred yards of the 
aehooBBT. Joe was watdiing her yery atteatifely, and seeing tibat 
she swarved a little frosn her direct line;, owing to the UBfiteady 
pulling of the rowers, he cried out, with great eonideBoe, ''If yon 
let me deUyer, oaptain, I think I ean shaye h^ on the starlxMird 
bow. Wo shall haye plenty of time to load i^^ain be&ee she comes 
lip. Do let me haye one go 9t her." 

^ With all my heart, lad," and the oaptain aad mate both mshied 
to the carosnades, and were about to p<Mnt Hhem at the pirate, whea 
— smdce — ^bang— evash — ^away went the achooiier'fl ibremiasts ! 

^ Hurrah I" n^ied Hie erew* . 

" Keyer mind — giye it them,*' said ^^ eaptaa, without bdag «t 
alldtsconeerted. The «ajaaBades were brought to bear, and £rst ooe 
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and then the other told fearfully upon the enemy, carrying away 
part of her bows and bulwarks, and crippling several of the men at 
the long sweeps. 

"Well done! load again and give them another," shouted the 
Dean, and in an incredible space of time, with the utmost coolness 
and silence, the guns were again charged and delivered their shot, 
which swept the decks of the pirate, and several of the wretches fel 
never to rise again. 

But the sweeps were again manned, and the foe came steadily on, 
and the decks still presented an overpowering number of assailants, 
who stood ready with their fire-arms to deal death and destruction to 
the puny crew of the "Enterprise," and nothing but annihilation 
seemed possible. But sustained by a noble courage and a high sense 
of duty, which directed them to fight their ship to the last, Captain 
Colet and his men commended themselves to heaven, and asked for 
courage and strength to defend themselves; they arranged them- 
selves between the old beds and hammocks they had hastily thrown 
up aB a barricade against the small shot of the enemy, and prepared 
to open a deadly fire upon them. 

The carronades had been again loaded — ^not as before, with large 
shot, but with a quarter of a peck of bullets in each ; as the object 
now was not so much as to disable the ship as to destroy the murderous 
crew.*^ At last she came within twenty yards of the schooner, so that 
you might see the white part of the eyes of the sea robbers. A 
crashingjfire jfrom the two guns quickly following each other, laid 
several of the pirates low, and this was immediately succeeded by 
the discharge,' in quick succession, of the loaded small-arms, muskets 
and rifles, kid close at hand. The pirates fell by twos and threes. 
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Joe took a double-banelled rifle in his liand, azid^ at tbe aeooBifc 
disehaige, picked off the pirate captam, who £b11 s(n:eaiBi]ig a mort 
bitter curse. 

" It's all up with you, my boy," said Joe; at the same tiine a ball 
w^iisfled dose to his right ear, and took it completely o£ 

*^ Hok off Itie men at ihe sweefis,'* said tbe captain, " and keep 
har off;" and the sdiooner's Are was now directed towttxis the 
row^B ; and so effeotiYe was it, Hmt in Are Biinutes enery one ef 
iSbsm. on the starboard side was disabled, and the pirate swung £cmnd 
in a helpless condition. 

"They can't get at us yet," cried Joe; let's try and load HiB 
buUdogs again, captain ; if wo can get a good hit at them once more, 
who knows but we might beat them off." So the old man who 
was afraid set to work to load the oarronades, while the captain, 
Joe, and the other two men, kept up an incessant fire wiiii small 
arms upon the enemy. 

By this determined resistance the fire of the pirate b^;aii to 
decline, and discomfiture was to be seen in their looks. This dis- 
comfiture was turned into consternation at the next weU-cUreoted fire 
of the two carronades, which shattered tiie pirate's bow so much 
that the water began to run into her. The loss of their captain alao 
had a most disheartening effect upon the crew ; who, although still 
mustering about twenty men, four times the number of the crew of 
the " Enterprise," began to show signs of running away. Four men 
were put the oars, and liie craft was pulled round witih the inten- 
tion of getting out of harm's way, and their firing had almost ceased. 

**Give it them again while there is time," cried the Dean; and 
again the boom of the gims spoke of horror, and the cracking of the 

p 
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small aims of death, Seyeyal more of the pirates fell as they were 
sheering off. The small crew of the '' Enterprise " gave a lond 
huzza ; the carronades were loaded and fired several times^ till the 
pirate was oat of the reach of their shot. 

''This has been a warm day's work, captain/' says Joe^ as he 
rammed down the last plug into the cannon. ''And here we 
are^ tight and steady, and ready for them again at any time ; and 
precious warment they are too— gingerbread nuts and rattlesnakes I 
if we had but held them close for another half-hour, we would have 
taken the wind-peg out of them ; and now, captain, let us splice the 
main-brace." 

And so, not being members of the temperance society, like Captain 
Bairet, the crew drew together over the main hatchway, and filled a 
bumper to the Queen of England, and sang " Rule Britannia " in 
as fine a style as the monks of St. John of Sheen on a stump 
bedstead. 

After their mutual congratulations were over, and the Dean had 
eulogised the conduct of his brave little band, Joe was ordered to set 
the whole down fidrly on the log; and, as the evening was drawing 
on, thoughts were taken for the night. The "Enterprise" lay 
sorely disabled upon the almost moveless ocean. Her fore and main- 
masts had both been shot away, and hung over her sides in pitiable 
condition. Her bulwarks were beaten in, her companion smashed to 
pieces, and her compass rendered useless; besides which, there were 
several shot-holes in her hull, not very far from the water line, 
which, when the sea rose, as it was very likely to do, would, by 
reason of the swell, admit more water than could be easily got rid 
of. These were therefore quickly plugged, the rigging was cut clear 
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ttom the mafits, a couple of jnry-mafits rigged fi^om the spars, and 
sails fitted on them before the sun went quite down into the sea. 
This work was almost as hard work as beating off the pirate, but the 
brave crew performed it cheerfully and readily, and had the satis- 
faction, at the close of the day, to see their crafb ready to tak 
advantage of any breeze that might spring up to aid them. 




The crew of the pirate were not so well employed. They had 
much to do to get rid of their dead and wounded. Those in whom 
life was extinct were thrown overboard at once, and those who 
appeared to show but faint signs of recovery, were knocked on the 
head and put out of the way, to save trouble. Upon mustering [all 
hands it was found that, out of fifty-four persons who had formed 
the crew, only twenty-four were left, thirty having been either killed 
or desperately wounded in the encounter. The captain had been 
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sLaixiy but his place wa» si^plied by a Spaniard namaed Santeno, who 
-wm boiii crafty and bloodtiikBty, and. wHo vowed vengoance against 
the ''Enteorprise" could he by any means make himselfmaster of her, 
a deed he by no means despaired of. 

What took place afterwards with regard to these two vessels wiU 
form the subject of another chapter. 
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. HE anoiesd; f^Hxrts of i^e Greeks asid Eomans were 
' veiy ffif&qresit to ihe modcfsn mim isf the English. 
Th^9idiiiit Mleir^ pigeon nlwdttiig^ or dog fighting, 
QrTgrtlWBiiig> ordgA toai^^ had no Grand 

E^Mbilifmll&aD oan, mA isk that pca^boiilar we excel 
them fpmxS^. Bitt ihe €hreel» ^rev« in general a 
vivacious, pleasure-loving people, ^and "began at a very early period 
to mark their time by local festivals, and the Olympic games cele- 
brated a great national jubilee at the completion of «very fourth year. 
These games, which, in ihe midst of war, were not only signak for a 
general truce, but, like our "GlafflB Palaee, used fbr a frateraal oom- 
minglmg of the fiercest enemies in the common enjoyment of sporto) 
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pastimesi and festivities, wbicli liad a most healing and humanizing 
effect upon the whole Grecian people, while they enlivened their chro- 
nology with pleasing remembrance of the past, and joyous anticipa- 
tion of the future. 




The festivals and public games took place in different parts 
of Greece, and, being open to the participation of every inha- 
bitant of the country, might be strictiy termed national. The 
most celebrated of them were, the Olympic, the Pythian, the 
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Nomean, aad the Isthmian. The first were dedicated to Jupiter ; 
the second to Apollo ; the third to Archemoros^ oiigmally, though 
renewed, in honor of Hercules, after the destruction of the I^emean 
lion ; the fourth, which took their name from the Isthmus of Corinth^ 
where they were celebrated, were consecrated to Neptune, and 
others to Minerva. 

These were the four great solemn public festivals of th^ Greeks, 
which, by instilling into them, at a rude and barbarous era, a disin* 
terested love of fEtme (for the noblest reward was a simple laurel leaf, 
or wreath), by inspiring them with a love of the arts, and by imbuing 
them with the spirit of social life, contributed not less to their 
a^;randisement over other nations than to the advancement of 
civilisation among themselves. 

The Pythian games, according to some writers, were instituted by 
Apollo himself, in commemoration of his victory over the serpent, 
Python. They were celebrated near the temple of Delphi, and 
originally celebrated once in nine years, and afterwards once in every 
five years. Originally, they consisted in simply a musical conten* 
tion, wherein he who best sang the praises of Apollo obtained tho 
prize, which was a garland of the palm tree, or of beech leaves. 

The I^emean games are ascribed to Hercules, who is supposed to 
have instituted them after his destruction of the I^emean lion. They 
occurred every third or fifth year, and consisted of foot, chariot, and 
horse racing; boxing, wrestling, and gymnastic contests of every 
kind, to which were subsequently added singing and music* The 
conqueror was rewarded with a crowd of olive untiL the time of ih% 
war against the Modes, when a check experienced by the Greeks 
occasioned them to substitute parsley, which was a funereal plant. 
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The !kihmifin games ottfldned tbe greatest nrngnifinenoe midar the 
BoHMiis ; for, beasdas tiie exhibitio3i I liave emimenrted, tbey iataro* 
dneed the himti^ of wild beftsis, ec^koting for ihat purpose the 
iBOst miconimcm animftk &om erery qi^rter of the wodd. Theas 
games, ^hieh funiiaiied 8ii epoeh to the Coimthiaas sad ndig^boKiDg 
people, were held so inviolable, that even a public calamily coold Hfit 
prerent Hieir eeiebration. When Coointiii was d^tcojed by Ifoni- 
xBOiig, tiie Boman gemeial, they eontinued to be obaervtd with no> otinr 
attinitioit than that ihe right of superintendence was iranlfennMLito 
Ute Bieyoxiiaiis, although it was subsequently restored to the Gocia- 
ihiaiis. ISc^ long after this occurrence, during the performanee 6i 
fte Tjriiimign gomes, the victorious Eomasis, by an act of g/eaaesomiij^ 
made a public and solemn restoration of liberty to the whole o£ 
Cbreeoe. Our old school Mend, livy, 4diaU relate this ev^xt* 

IHe tays^ ** An innumerable multitode of peo|^ had crowded to 
1b& Isthmian games, either attracted by the natural passion of the 
Chreeks^f or public shows, or by ihe accessibility of the place, which, 
bdng between two seas, allowed an easy approach ^m all quartezB* 
9?be Biomam having taken their jtlace in the assembly, the herald 
advanced into the middle of the arena, and having procured siknee^ 
to the sosnd of trumpets, pronounced aloud Ihe following decree : — 
'The Senate, the Boman People, and ihe Q^eral (Titus Qnintius 
BaiiudBdos), after having oonqiiered the King of Macedonia, deckiie, 
fl»t henceforth ^e Oorinibbms, and aU ihe pec^k of €b:6fioe, for- 
li^rly subjeoted to the dominions of HiHip, shall enjoy their libovty, 
i^eir imtmuiuties, and their privileges, and idiaU be governed 1^ 
thdr own kws.' EiUed with astonishment, doubttngtheir own eaz% 
and taking for a dream that whkh had passed before iheir eyes, tib* 
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people gazed for some m(mients at om another, and tiien, calling 
upon file herald to Tq»eat his aniHmneemait, presied tanmltoously 
around him, ih$st they might not only hear but see the proclaimer 
of ^leir Hherty. After the herald hadrepeated the sameformnk, the 
"Whoie assanl^age abandtmed themaelves to an nngoyemaUe transport 
<^ joy, filling the air with snoh load and reitBrated aeobmatknis, that 
it was eai^ to see that Hiey rained tiieir liberfy as the most predons 
of all boons." In confirmation of iids remark, our old sehod bode 
spdds, that it even took away the enjoyment of the impending games, 
since they could neither hear, see, talk, and think of nothing but 
their newly-proclaimed liberty. This great eyent occurred 194 years 
before Christ. The Isthmian games entirely ceased about the year 
130 of the Christian ^anu 

The Olympic games wero%^iGff AenBOBtdMHonm and magnificent 
of all the ancimit fei^xTais. lEfao|rrwae> it JBand,ifiiBt celebrated in 
honour of Jiipiior^CElyiiipiii, fitter Ins dafiaot tdf iiie fPitans. Others, 
however, siJtSSxctkB tfium tfa> ^B^onnoloB; Ibnt, ^he tfins cas it may, 
it seems certain ihat, ilnviing tfiaXSoaiinto Jieauoiiide, Hu^ were revived 
and enlarged by f&B.aAfifie iff Ijycaigii^yja^ king of 

Elifl, named Ij^dtos, "^dn^ tbm^ Aae^ xffiaBted at ^e calamities 
under which his country was^&ien suffering, ccmsulted the oracle of 
Delphi for a remedy, and was told by the Pythoness, that the safety 
of Greece depended upon the re-establishment of ihe Olympic games, 
file non-obs^rraziee of which solemnity had drawn down the indig- 
nation of the godi» whom they were dedicated. There was pro- 
baUy more truth, and certainly more wisdom than usual, in tha 
answer of the oracle; for, as the celebration ofihe games was to be 
preeeded by a general iruce of all the states at enmity wi^ each 
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other, the prediction was accomplished, to a certain extent, by this 
preliminary measure; while the amicable intercourse of the hostilo 
parties was sure to soften the asperities of war, and not unlikely ta 
produce a lasting peace. The first of these stated Olympiads, whieli. 
constitutes the earliest, regular, and authentic notation of time among 
the heatiiens, occurred in the year of the world 3208, being 505 years 
after the taking of Troy, 776 years before the birth of Christ, and 24 
years before the foundation of Home. 




The Olympic festivals lasted five days, and commenced at the next 
fail moon after the summer solstice. They were held at the city of 
Olympia, in Elis, in the neighbourhood of which city was the hippo** 
drome, the stadium, and the sacred grove, containing the cele* 
brated temple of the Olympian Jupiter, together with the theatre and 
other buildings appropriated to the games. The city of Olympia, 
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now completely in ruins, was situated at the right bank of the 
AlphsenSy near and at the foot of an eminence called the Mount of 
Saturn, at an easy distance from the Ionian Sea. Within the Altis, 
which was a sacred wood surrounded by walls, stood the temple of 
Jupiter, containing the celebrated colossal statue of that deity by 
Phidias, besides an infinite variety of columns, trophies, triumphal 
ears, innumerable statues in brass or marble, mostly being raised 
to the yictors in the games, whose exploits were thus recalled to the 
assembled citizens, and handed down to posterity through successiye 
generations* 




For some days previous to the festival, crowds were seen flocking 
to Olympia in all directions, by sea and land, from every part of 
Greece, and even from the most distant countries ; for there was no 
part of the earth to which the fame of the Olympic games had not 
penetrated, and few people who were not intensely anxious to become 
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spectators <rf tiiem. The ceremonies opened in the evening, with 
saorifioes upon all the altars, which were adorned with fe^^oiis, Ihe 
principal ofil^ings heing reserved for the grand altar of Jupiter. 
These were upon a very magnificent ^cale, all the principal dties of 
Greece ending victims for the Olympian Jupiter. The eeremonies 
were performed by the Hght of the moon to the sound of instrmnents 
and every solemnity was employed that could awaken and miziq> in 
admiration, and inspire reverence in the multitude. At midnight, 
when ^ftey ended, most ci the spectators, wi& on eagerness liiat 
never deserted them during the whole festival, raninstan^-toseeure 
places in the course, the better to enjoy the spectacle of the games, 
which were to commence at daybreak. 

The EleaBn people, represented by judges, termed " hellanodichs," 
had the entire direetLon'dTceveryfiiii^ ag^rtamiog to the festival, 
being invested for Am OBiHBiiBL with pLena^ authority to keep ia 
perfect order ihat Toat anembly ; but wbfi&Brifiittr police were like 
ours, is not now verymsSfy detenmusS. IBntong^ple of all ranks 
and from every T^ioai and colony x^ ^EfameaeAraiBttftihe festival, the 
** hellanodichB/* icktOidl in pvple nobes, md Inniiiigihe usual ensign 
of magistracy, fleemB^xnifitbiifls ^ lh««e ^tmmaaA a sort of Papal 
power, and did exaot^whatth^pkand by ibe ^Msumption of the 
wiU, introducing new gomes, co'inodifjFing'^e old ones. They, how- 
ever, never adopted the cruel gladiatorial showtf of the Romans ; and 
when a citizen once thought proper to propose publicly ihe introduc- 
tion of these games, in order, as he said, that Athens might not be 
inferior to Corinth.— "Let ns first," cried an Athen, with vivacity, 
** let us first overthrow tiie altar of Pity, which our ancestors set Tip 
more than a thousand years ago !" 
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I will now endeavour to inform my young readers oonoeming ilie 
order of these oaLebiiated games» but^ before I do so, would wish, to 
give tfaem some notion of tiie appearanoe of Olympia and its neigh- 
booiliood at i^ period of the sports. The wbole was an open 




country, and more especially the banks of the Alphasus bore the sem- 
blance of a vast encampment, from the great number of seats set up 
to accommodate the yisitors. It was a great fair with its dealers, 
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Bhowmen, mountebanks, and exhibitors of all sorts. Biver and sea 
were covered with innumerable vessels, the shore with carriages and 
horses ; spectators were thronging from all quarters of the eardi, and 
and in every possible variety of costume, some conducting victims 
for the Olympian Jupiter, some deputed to publish edicts, others 
coming to display their vanity and ostentation, or to distinguish than* 
selves by their superior talent and knowledge. Here, sculptorsy 
painters, and other artists exhibited specimens of their skill ; there 
rhapsodists were to be seen reciting fragments of Hom^ and 
Hesiod ; while the porticos of the temples and aU the walks among 
the groves were crowded with sophists, philosophers, poets, orators^ 
and historians, arguing with one another, reciting their productions, 
and pronoimcing eulogies on their respective countries. 

The Olympic course was divided into two parts, the 'stadium and 
hippodromus ; the former of which was an elevated open causeway, 
six hundred feet long, being appropriated to the foot races and most 
of the combats, while the latter was reserved for the chariot and 
horse races. Pausanius describes the whole with great vivacity. 
He says, " At the first dawn of day we repaired to the stadium, 
which was already filled with athletsB, exercising themselves in pre- 
paratory skirmishes, and surrounded by a multitude of spectators, 
while others, in still greater numbers, were stationing themselves 
confusedly on a hill in form of an amphitheatre above the course ; 
chariots were flying over the plain; on all sides were heard the 
sounds of trumpets and the neighing of horses mixed with the shouts 
of the multitude.'* 

The candidates having undergone an examination by the judges 
that they were clear from all immoral stains, were led to the statue 
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of Jupiter, within the Senate House, and there sworn that they were 
freemai, and duly qualified to engage, solemnly yowing not to employ 
any unMr means, but to obserye aU the rules with sincerity. After 
tibis, they returned to the stadium, and took their stations by lot, 
wben the herald demanded, *' Can any one reproach these athletss 
with having been in bond, or with leading an irregular life?" A 
][Nrafound silence generally follows this interrogatory, and the com- 
batants became exalted in the estimation of the assembly, not only 
by this uniyersal testimony of their moral character, but by the con- 
sideration that they were free, unsullied champions of the respectiye 
states to which they belonged ; not engaged in any yulgar struggle 
for interested or ordinary objects, but incited to competition by a 
noble loye of fame, and a desire to uphold the renown of their native 
cities in the presence of assembled Greece. 

The piize of the simple foot race in the stadium, as it was the 
most ancient, was deemed the most honourable of any ; so much so, 
that the name of victor was generally associated with the Olympiad, 
and greeted with it by writers and historians, a great and gratifying 
distinction. To vary the diversions of the stadium, foot races were 
afterwards performed by children, by aged men, and by athletse, who 
ran twelve times its length. None of the victors were crowned till 
tiie last day, but at the end of the race they carried off a branch of 
palm — an emblem of their insuperable vigor and resolution in tri- 
umphing over difficulties. In order to excite the greater emulation, 
the olive crowns as well as the palm branches were deposited on a 
table of gold and ivory, placed within view of the competitors and 
of the whole assemblage. On his receiving the palm, every one 
pressed forward to see and congratulate the victor ; his friends and 
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relationB emfantoed him with teaa» of joy^ aad lifting him oai iiieir 
ahouldfiiB, held him up to the appknae of the q^eotatois, whosAaxmei 
handfiilg of flowers OTer him. T!hB gymbaatifi ezeiciaefr ^vribuch hoce 
the name of tiie PentathloQy conflic^Bdof leaping, roBniag, qnoitiBg 
darting, and wrestling, the predse foim' and Tnimnfir of which it is 
unnecessary to detail. It indaded i^e osstus, acrueL and^aBgexons 
spieoes of Ixndng^ in whioii the hai^ and azms were fuiaushad with 
gannHets, loaded witii lead or iam;. but as the Tadxxr was gen^n^y 
(Gained with tilood, it was nevisr hdd in much estimatioei by the 
Gieeks. 

Of the horse and chaiiot raoes, and of tiie hippodrome, I i^iaU 
give a particular account in another chapter* 
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** The eaT8»aradHM^,theflMl.ar&white» 
The coitstoat UamH^^BMnius bright. 
To grasp the hoKmty oSft^myew 
The reapers to the seeti c rcpMrj 
With hook in huid and^bettle«^slaiig» 
And dewless sorips besid* them htiiig ; 
The sickles stubble all the groand^ 
And^flkiVil, hast^rlaoghs gp* round; 
And meals are done as. soen at tasted, 
Alid neither time nor viands wasted. 
All over ; then the barrels foam — 
The * largess ' cry — the harvest home." 

TJGUST was the first month in the Egyptian year. 
The Eomans named it after Augustus, their em- 
peror. Our Saxon ancestors called it Am^monat, 
am being the Saxon word for "com," whence our 
word "bam." It is still, notwithstanding the 
change of seasons, the month of haryest. The crops 
usually begin with rye and oats, proceed with wheat, and finish with 
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peas and beans. " Harvest Home " is still the greatest rural holiday 
in England ; and if you will refer to my " Intellectual Beading 
Book" you will find the subject well illustrated. Our ancestors were 
more enthusiastic about it than we are, although they had com a great 
deaj lower than fifty shillings a quarter. They were more grateM 
than we are to the " Giver of the harvests." They made merry in 







their hearts unto the Lord. They crowned the wheat-sheaves \\-ith 
flowers ; they sung, they shouted, they danced ; they ^invited each 
other, or met at feasts, as at Christmas, in the halls of rich houses ; 
and what was a very amiable custom, and wise beyond the commoner 
wisdom that may seem to be on the top of it, every one that had been 
concerned (man, woman, and child,) received a little present — rib- 
bons, laces, or sweetmeats. 
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If we now look abroad on nature, we shall find that the whole face 
of nature has undergone a considerable change since last month. The 
rich green of the corn-fields has turned to a pale yellow, or a rich 
gold colour, more conspicuously on account of the contrast it now 
offers to the lines, patches, and masses of green with which it everj* 
where lies in contact, in form of intersecting hedge-rows, intervening 
meadows, and bounding masses of forest. 




There ai'e some singular phenomena connected with this month, 
among which is the " mirage," of which it will be not out of place 
to say a few words to my young Mends. As the heat of the day in- 
creases, during the hot days of this month the land-wind, which, 
during the night, is steady near the shore when the weather is serene 
and settled, subsides to a calm ; the surface of the water in the offing 
becomes as smooth as glass, and the vessels '^ loom out " as if they 
were lifted into the air ; masts and sails that were not before visible 
come into sight without approaching any nearer in distance; and 
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some of the air-suspended vessels, throw their whole mverteireflec- 
Uoas upon the water as if two ships (the oouiiterpwtt crff eat^^qtber) 
were suspended keel by keel^ or supported' on tb^ top q£ tlMMp^sts. 
Sometimes also a ship, which, in, reality, is whoUy hidden hyt the 
Qonvexity of the sea, wijl appear in the air in an inverted-position ; 
sometimes a second ship will he formed immediately over the firpt» 
but always reversed with respect to it ; and these will sometimes be 
in contact, sometimes at some distance from each other, and some- 
times the lower ship that has the keel uppermost will seem as if only 
a part of her masts and saUs were abova the horizon. In particular 
states of the atmosphere, coasts and ca^es, and even considerable 
portions of scenery, which are without the range of the sea's margin, 
will appear inverted in tiie air. 

All these appearances, thpugh. to tbft' unreflecting they appear 
prodigies, are modifications, oft tiiat ve?^» simple cause by which the 
moon shines, or one sees oj;^%l^ in a, mirror, and they are indica- 
tions that the air where they take j^e is very much loaded by 
vapour, so much so, that though A(?it so collected into masses as to bo 
in a state of haze or fog, it is probably as abundant in quaiitit)^ 
within an equal space, and thus forms an invisible mirror, from winch 
the images are reflect^. Tk^ same things in principle hsipp^^ 
every morning and evening. TixQ rcsfractien of thQ atmosq[iboi?e (tttat 
is, ita power of bending the rayB of ligjit), lyings ;the sun into sjo^t 
before it actually comes to the bori|H)n» ret^infk it; after it iska^ijtii^y 
below, and occasions the twili^t* which both, pfooede* a»d feUowe 
thp actual presence of the sun. 

Tbese refractive powers are alwiiy&th«k greater the more c^on^letely 
that the atmosphere is loaded wife moisture, audi the mere fteo that 
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it te frorii agitation lyj -thie winds, the action df ^hieh prevents the 
fd^nhftt^^ df the iroBige, in the dame iftann^r Ihat a lake does not 
reflect 'fite scenery (to its banks when the Breeze nffl^ its surface, or 
^at <Hiie cannot see the Tefleotion of one's face in a piece of hlack 
broad doth, or yelvet, in the same way as in a smoothly-vami^ed 
panel. 




#s^^ . 




'-^ST??^'^ 




The formation of these curious itnages docs ^ot take place when 
the process of evaporation is the most rapid, because the ascent of the 
particles of water in a state of vapour at such times prevents the 
formation of the image, by producing a certain tremulous motion in 
the mi, which has much the same elect as wind. Evaporation 
always oocasions ^an indistinctness even in dkoct vision, and in i^oee 
fine Biunmer days when there is a flickering play along the tops of the 
diffOTent elevations, as if there was a spirit walking the earth, of 
which the motion could be seen but not iSke fdrm, the outlines of 
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olijects are much more defined, and small and distant ones are much 
less distinctly seen when the air ceases to take up the moisture. 
Thus, vision becomes a sort of weather-glass ; and if, in the course of 
fine summer weather, distant objects and the distant horizon become 
more distinctly visible, it is a sure sign of " pluvial precipitation" or 
rain. 







So much for the "mirage;" now for a few on diU about birds, 
flowers, and such other natural things. About the middle of August 
the swift, or black martin, as some call it {hirundo aptcs), is missed 
in its usual haunts. The great body of these birds migrate at once, 
so that we are struck with their absence about the old steeples of 
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(lurches and otiier edifices which they usually inhabit, and fix)m 
whence they sally forth on rapid wings each morning and evening in 
search of food, whirling round and round, and uttering a very loud, 
piercing, and peculiar cry, wherefore they are called squeakers. For 
the last month past I have seen these birds flying in lofty gyrations 
in the air over Sichmond Park, seemingly exercising their wings and 
preparing for future flight. It is not precisely ascertained to what 
countries they go when they leave Europe. 





Insects still continue to swarm and to sport in the sun from 
flower to flower. It is very amusing to observe in the bright sun 
of an August morning the animation and delight of some of the small 
winged insects. That beautiful little blue butterfly, papilio argus, 
is then all life and activity, flitting from flower to flower in the grass 
with great activity. There seems to be a constant rivalship and 
contention between this beauty"and the not less elegant little beau, 
papilto pMaas, Frequenting the^same station, attached to the same 
head of clover or of horse bell, whenever they approach, mutual 
animosity seems to possess^them, and darting on each other with 
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ccforageota npiSify, 'they buffist and contend tintiliineis«€Ti^7«i iram 
Hie field er to a oomsiderable dktanee^rom ids fita^on, f eibaps'«a»iy 
hundred yards, when &e victor retoms to hk post in tTixim]pli ; an^ 
iiiis contention is renewed as long as the brinianey of iiie son 
amiiwtteB their conrage. When the beantif^ eyenii^ of 4in8 -iMttson 
amves ire again tee "the 'bat. 

The bat begins, with giddy wing, 

His circuit round the shed and tree ; 
And clouds of dancing gnats, to sing 

A summer night's serenity. 

It is a pleasant thing to see at the close of a fine JLugust day the 
weary tr«?eiDar, havii^ reached some roadnaide im^ seated at the 
cool aAonr at the dde of the door, enjoying the freak ^ and B,|^a6s 
of Loc^zwood's cryt^ ale by the side of Boniface, while iisMldKen are 
playing on ^ grass, and the pump behind is heard janghBy with 
that best of all ale — "Adam's ale" — and the "Imm^' of bees and 
the "buzz" of the village festival make all deHghtfcfl. 
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** Hast thou given ihe horse jteuijgifli ? imtt tfloni uirtlwa iiis neck with 
thunder ? the glory of his strength m ttenrlbb. Jfke ^mmftii *m ^hs valley, he 
rejoiceth in his strength : he goe1h<<ni?tDiinaitttie4nnnll vmsn. He mocketh at 
fear, and is not affrighted. He wwflhiwcfh tfhe -grooi* wife fcroBiress and rage. 
He saith among the trumiMts, Ha, ha ; and he^mellethiheilNittk^rftfr off." — Job. 




' ^j F all animals the horse is one of the most beautiful. 

M TTtb form is only inferior "to that of man, the lord of 

&^^0^w creBtkm. fits motions -me fviJl of case, gcaoe, and dignity. 

^^ T^ere is nobleness in ins ffispoaition, docility, and love, 

rmd, -alboTe all things, the most intrepid connigc. The dog 

lias been 'caHcd the !&iend of man, and the horse may well 

be designated ffee servant ctf maai ; man — ^who often abuses 

him, and cruelly beats him in life, and decades him in -death by 

turning him into cats' meat or sausages. 
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From the earliest periods we read of the horse; in the oldest 
Egyptian and Assyrian sculptures we see him depicted. The first 
mention of him in the oldest writings is found in denesis, where 
it is said, that Joseph gave them (the Egyptians) hread in exchange 
for horses. In the time of Joshua we find horses more common and 
frequently alluded to. They seem to have been originally intro- 
duced from the Tartarian plains, and from Persia ; and the first 




breaking-in of them for riding is attributed by some authors to the 
Lsepithae, a people of Thessaly, and is alluded to by our old school- 
friend, Yirgil. From the writings of another old school-friend. 
Homer, as I learned from Mr. Mitford, who pointed out to me the 
metaphor in the fifteenth book of the Illiad, we find the strength 
of Ajax, bounding ft^m ship to ship, compared to that of a horseman 
on a strong steed. I wish that my young friends would turn to 
the passage. 
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As to the original country of the horse we are still in some 
doubt ; we know, however, that he was originally an inhabitant of 
Asia, for there he is found in the present day roving in un- 
restrained freedom. The great desert, round the sea of Aral and 
the Caspian Sea, has been supposed to be his native country. 
History tells us that, in the second century, horses were exported 
from. Egypt to Arabia as presents to their kings, from which we 
may conjecture that their finest horses were originally the produce 
of Egyptian steeds, whence they were also exported to Ethiopia, 
India, Persic^ Armenia, Scythia, and other places. 

Herodotus, another old school-Mend, tells us that the Ethiopians 
had a good breed of horses, and that the Persian horses were famous 
for their beauty, vigour, fire, and other qualities. The Hims, a 
powerful nation, three hundred years before the Christian era, were 
formidable solely from their cavalry. The Parthians were also 
famous for their horses, and for the skill with which they trained 
them. The very name of Parthia, derived from parthos, signifies 
horsemen in the Chaldean language. The Armenian horses were 
equal to those of the Parthians. The Medes and Scythians were 
also proverbial for the excellence of their horses, while the Turks, 
both of Asia and Europe, are celebrated for their skill as eques- 
trians. The Kumidians and Libyans were celebrated for their 
ascendancy over the horse ; they rode without saddle or bridle, having 
only a switch to command and guide them. The peasantry of Bar- 
baiy still continue the same mode of governing their horses. 

The ancients had a practice of impressing some mark on their 
horses ; the most general were 2 (sigma), and K (kappa), and the head 
of a buUock, and distinguishing them by these marks they were called 
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!Bn<^liaIi. Some authors have supposed thmt i|be ^coletofctod hoBsc 
of Alexander ttie Great derived his name from e biill-s ^kead in- 
pressed on him ; but we are informed by Aulas (MUtis <^at ftie^ip- 
pellation was derived from the resemblance of his heddto thatof-atmll. 
Some authors have supposed tiiat there were origkHifly two spiocies 
of horses ; one from'the western deserts^ and the'dtto: from the low 
alluvial lan^ of Europe. However this may bo, itiis ^ftertiiHily tnw, 
that horses of ahnost every naticm Tary in a mitti^al decree ftom 
each dther, both in external form and qualities. In districtB Hdt 
very fax from each other we find breeds vastly dil^roalH^as Itr 
instance, €he large breed of Olydesdale and the ptgo^ pmy of Mnll 
and other islands of Scotland. 



€t[f Mmst itt jrfe Hatol Mait. 

To have an idea of the hdrse in his natural state, we are Aet to 
look for him in ftie pasture or the stables, but in thoiewild «Bd 
extensive plains w^here ho ranges without ooneilraint<a8d tMs in^all 
the "roriety of luxurious nature. Wild horses are a^^ways to be itiet 
with in droves of from five hundred to a thousand, seldom exceed^ 
ing the former number in Asia or AMca. They ape peaoettble, con- 
tent with their native places and pasture. Whan attacked they 
unite for the purposes of defence, and woe be to the wild beast that 
dares to attack them. Wild lioraes usually retire to tile (coafiMS of 
a forest to repose. One or more of them are alwi^ awake to h&e^ 
watch while the rest are asleep, and who i^am Hbeb: ^feOows of 
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any approcwtoig danger, by loud snorting and neighing; upon this 
stgmd tiiey start ta their feet, and either reoonnoltre the en^my, or 
fijr olf with, the swdftness of the vrmd, fidlowed by ihe scnti^L or 
the patriareh of the herd. 

luliie desert tract, along the sides of the river Bon, in BuBsia, 
there are numerous troops of wild horses. The Cossacks frequently 
tBk& them, and breed bom them by mixing them with the domes- 
treated horse, l^eoe herda are said to be the descendants of the 
Buanan horses takeft &om the Turks, and used by the Eussians at 
the siege of Aaoph, in. 1696, who were compelled, Idicough want of 
forage, to scA at-libejrfcyv neaiiy the whole of the horee» belonging to 
the cayfdry to seek food, for ijiemselves. They are now quite wild, 
and aasociate in brodcs in the same manner as^ o^er wild horses. 
Those herds. which hare remained close to the alluvial, and fertile 
banks <^ the river are of a laige size, owiikg to thajrichness of their 
food. The her^ of tjwt zaountoin distriot are shoiiiaid scrubby like 
their fiodi 

In the vast plains of South America, immense troops of wild 
horses are to be found which have all sprung fn>m emancipated 
indiyiduils taken to that counky by the Spaniards. Thoir goo- 
graphieol range extends from the shores of Patagonia to La Plata. 
Here they are to be met with in herds or troops of many thousands, 
sometimes as i»any as ten thousand individusda, who have always a 
leader to direct their movements. It is very dangerous for oques- 
tiian. trailers to pass through these districts ; for, if poroeived by 
the wild horses, th^ will approach closely to them, make a rapid 
course round the traveller, and, with loud and inviting neighings, 
teoi^t t^o tame hovses which are eith^ saddled or loaded to join 
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them. If the rider does not use the utmost precautions, or the 
leader of the laden horse exercise his utmost care, they will eitiier 
fling the rider, or throw off their burden, and precipitately join the 
wild troop, after which they are lost for ever. The whole troop 
seem delighted at the acquisition, and hurriedly fly off in a body to 
the desert. 

In the province of Cumana, there are numerous wild horses as- 
sociating in troops of several hundreds. They occupy the Great 
Savannas, where it is dangerous to disturb or to try to catch them. 
In the dry seasons they are sometimes forced to travel two or three 
leagues, and even more in search of water. They set out in regular 
raoks about four or Ave abreast, and thus form an extent of a 
quarter of a league. There are always five or six scouts, who pre- 
cede the troop by about fifty paces. K they perceive a man, a 
puma, or a jagur, they neigh, and the troop stops ; if avoided, they 
continue their march ; but if an attempt be made to pass across their 
route, they leap on the imprudent traveller and crush him under 
their feet. 

Should they be attacked by the puma or jagur, which are their 
principal enemies in America, by a particular signal which they all 
understand, they close into a dense mass and trample their assailant 
to death, or forming a circle, with the young and foals in their 
centre, defend themselves with their heels, and strike with such 
velocity, that no animal is capable of withstanding them. 

Captain Hood, in his journey across the Pampas, gives us an 
interesting account of his meeting a wild troop in a district of the 
country where the population is pretty dense. Some of the unfor- 
tunate captured horses are supposed to be forced along by their 
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riders at full speed : he says, " As they are thus galloping along, 
urged by the spur, it is interestmg to see the groups of wild horses 
one passes. The mares, which are never ridden in South America, 
seem not to understand what makes the poor horse carry his head 
so low and look so weary. The little innocent colts came running 
to meet him and then start away Mghtened, while the old horses, 
whose white marks on the back and flanks betray their acquaint- 
ances with the whip and bridle, walk slowly away for some dis- 
tance, then break into a trot as they seek their safety, and then 
snort and look behind them, first with one eye and then with the 
other, turning their noses from right to left, and carrying their long 
tails high in the air. Sometimes the only chance the rider has is 
to dap spurs to the side of his steed and force him in the most rapid 
flight away from the temptation.'' 



Mtnvi kinb nf M^tm. 

The Arabian horse is one of the most celebrated kinds of horses. 
In that country he is preserved pure, without any admixture of 
breeds. The pure Arabian horse is somewhat smaller than our 
horse. His head is very beautifril, clean, and wide between the 
jaws ; the forehead is broad and square ; the fjEice flat ; the muzzle 
^hort and fine ; the eyes prominent and brilliant ; the ears small and 
handsome; the nostrils large and open; and the skin beautifully 
thin through which the meandering veins may be traced. Bishop 
Heber gives the following interesting account of his docility. He 
saysi ''My morning rides are very pleasant; my horse is a nice, 
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quiot, g^-tcmpered little Arab, who ia so taxless tiiat he. gpes, 
without startiBg^. close to an. ekphant^ and so/g^nib» and doeilei that 
ha eatB bioad outr of myhuad^, and hafr ahxioet as much attafthmfflit 
and coaxing ways as a dog^ This ae^ns the geoeEal ehaMietar of 
Iho Arabian hoaraes*" 

The Arabs of the dosert havo made the breeding of hoxsee. their 
sole oeeapation fer ages b3^ney and am the first l»reedera' isu the 
world. They take infiaite txouble in^gE«K>ming£ their steed^ and aise 
extr^ndy regular in their hours of feedingi th^aa morning, and 
eyening. They get but little drinl^ and that is supplied i» l^iem 
two or three timesr a day; they are pastured on dry be^^POgs^ o^ 
on barley. The lore of the Arab for his horse is proyeihialy aod 
the Arabs are fuE of tha mAst: suipnsing stories of their ^eedsr 
His treatment to him is also wondexliil* Die hosse inhabits^ the 
same tent with his master and his family. His wife and children, 
together with the mare and foal, associate together in indiscrimi- 
nate friendship ; occupying ihe same bed,, where the little children 
may be seen tumbling with and climbing over the body, or hanging 
roimd the neoks of the doeile ^dmals. Whipping- is n^rcar. resolved 
to by the Arab; all, services and afifeetioiui^ of tho hc«ra». ax^, obtained 
by gentle measures, heme^ their reowiikal^ de^ty. The iriesddadp 
of the Arab with his horse is mutiud; &r should then rid» falltthe 
berse will instaiktly^ stand: still egren iahii jiMsto^apd ooceeiw 
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(EngliBlr jinrsjs* 



The foremost of these is the race-horse, which has a striking 
similarity to the Arabian and Barb, from which they have directly 
sprang. They, however, are much larger, and in speed, for short 
distances, even swifter than the Arabians. Thorough-bred is a term 
employed with us to indicate the descent of a horse from an 
Arabian or Barb. The English race-horse has, therefore, been, the 
progressive improved breed from a commixture of British horses 
with those of Africa and Asia. The race-horse enters into the race 
with as much spirit as the rider; as he advances towards the 
starting-post all his motions betray the eagerness of his desire to 
start. When the signal is given, away he springs at a settled and 
steady pace ; and, as he proceeds forward, his movements admirably 
r^^ulated by the jockey, who knows when to restrain and when to 
push him onwards ; and when the " wrestle of the race begins," he 
requires but little whipping to make him do his best and win the 
race if possible. 

Next to the race-horse is tiie hunter, which is a combination of 
the race-horse and a horse of greater strength and bone. He has 
strength without weight, courage without too much fire, and speed 
without labour ; a free breath, a strong walk, a nimble, light, but 
large gallop. The hack or hackney ranks next, and is a hunter la 
mioiature. He possesses a good deal of what is called blood. The 
coach-horse is produced from the Cleveland mare, principally bred 
in Yorkshire, with a third or fourth, or thorough-bred horse, and 
is generally a very handsome horse. The cart-horses of England 

B 
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are extremely variable in every point, of size as well as shape, 
diffeiing in almost every eeunty. The finest breed of cart-horses 
are the large blacks; the breed of the Midland counties and the 
Sofl^ bceed. The very laaqge hoxses of seveoteen h—iia and 
upwacb me only useM for tixe pmposes of browns' dfa^s uak 
wa§sgQiis. They are most extraordinary animaki and fbE of bewiy. 

Tke Batarid history of the h&sve is fall ^ anecdote aad 
tion; and I cannot refhdn from telling my young Mends a 
of th« fliorie* aboot the horse which are toikraMy weR as 
ynsa^ in his I^atural B^btory of Selfoame, (a n^w edition of 
has bean recently ediM by Mr. Jesse, and which ought to be ib 
ev^ry Kterary,) proves ihe sociable dispositicm ei the kerse by Hub 
fc^owing anecdote : — " There is a wonderM spirit cf socialiify in 
the brute creation independent of social attachm^it; the co ng w- 
gatioii of gregarions birds in the winter is a remarkable innfancc:- 
Many borses thongh qniet with company wiU not st^ one samite 
m a field by themselves. The strongest fences cannot ve^aim tlMm. 
My neighbonr's hOTse will not only stay by himself abroad, tei he 
win not bear to be left alone in a strange stable wii&oat sviaei^ 
the utmost impatience, and endeavouring to break ihe rack and 
manger with his fore feet. He has been known to lee^ emi «§ Ito 
stable window, and yet, in other respects, is remarkably qniet.*^ 

Amotiier aui^ority relates the foUowii^ : — ** !D«ring that de siwito g 
war wbaok for a space of thirty yeaars desdated all Germeo^ ii&iM 
was tenninated by the peace of Westphalia, the carriers- wbo>o«h- 
dnetiBCliiie inland traffic of the country used to unite themselves wt» 
large ^osB^anies for their mutual defence, in order that ih^fwa^ti 
trav«j^mth gteater security against the numerous maraudmg paiiM 
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wMeb i&jfested every part «f the empire. One of these carriers hai 
a horse wluch was of an esknmelj vicious disposition; and gre»&j 
addict to biting and kieldE^, from which even his master was na^ 
always seeure, and which emlnKiiled him with his fellow-travellers, 
l^ey were one evening attacked in a ravine by three hungry wolves; 
which, aft;er a long contest, they found they should hardly be able ta> 
compiel to quit them without allowing them some prey. It was 




therelbre agreed among themselves that iiiey should pay the owner 
of the vicious horse the price of that axnmal, and make a sacrifice of 
hJTn to ttie wolves. The bargain was soon concluded, and Hie hdme 
having been taken oat of the harness and turned loose the wolves 
ioime^fiately attacked him. He, however, defDuded himself cou* ' 
rageonsly with his teeth and heels, retreating at the same time into 
the interior of the forest, while the carriers availed themselves of tlie 
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Opportunity of hastening on to a place of safety, not a little rejoiced 
at getting rid of so troublesome a companion, so much to their advan- 
tage. As they were sitting at their supper at the inn where they 
usually stopped for the night, a knocking was heard at the house 
door, which, on being opened by the maid, a horse pushed in his 
head ; ihe girl, frightened, shrieked out, and called to the carriers, 
who, coming to the door, were no less surprised than rejoiced to see 
the heroic conquerer of the three wolves, though much wounded, yet 
still faithfrd to his master ; and on account of his meritorious conduct 
on this occasion, they agreed to forgive him his former misdemea- 
nours, and retain him in their company." 

Another anecdote of the horse is worth relating. A gentleman 
rode a young horse, which he had bred, thirty miles from home, and 
to a part of the coimtry where he had never been before. The road 
was a cross one and extremely difficult to find ; however, by dint of 
inquiry, he at length reached his destination. Two years afterwards 
he had occasion to go the same journey. He was benighted three or 
four miles fit)m the end of his destination. The night was so dark 
that he could scarcely see the horse's head. He had a black and 
dreary moor and common to pass, and had lost all traces of the proper 
direction he was to take. The rain began to fall heavily. He now 
contemplated the uncertainty of his situation. Here am I, said he 
to himself, far from any house and in the midst of a dreary waste, 
where I know not which way to direct the course of my steed. I 
have heard much of the memory of the horse and on that is now my 
only hope. He threw the reins on the horse's neck, and, encouraging 
him to proceed, found himself safe at the gate of his friend in about 
half an hour. 
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Such are a few instances of the intellectual instinct of the horse ; 
in another chapter I shall say a few words of the tricks, feats, and 
periformances of horses. 
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N a hmmt cfeapter, I told you Aeut the stadium as a 
part of flie Olympio course ; I will noir say something 
about the hij^odroifte. To this ootttse the richest indi- 
viduals of Greece made court, and even sovereigns and 
the' representatives of republics trolled themselves among 
the competitors, contrasting their glory to able horsemen 

and charioteers. 

In one festival, seven chariots were entered in the name of the 

Great Alcibiades, three of which gained prizes, and furnished an 

occasion to Euripides for inscribing a complimentary ode to the 

conquerer. 

The course itself was imposing. Over a bar that ran across the 

-entrance of the lists was placed a brazen dolphin, and upon an altar 
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in the jodddle of ihe banier stood an eagle o£ the same m&tgL By 
means of a machine, put in motion by the president of the gamAs» the 
eagle suddenly sprang up into the air, with its wings extcndely so as 
to be seen by all the spectators ; aad at the same moment the dd^phin 
aank to ihe ground, which was the signal for the cars to jBScange 
iliemselTes in order for the race. 




1 Ike statue of Hi$tpodamia» and the table on which were 
fkm&i 4iio fioewBL aad paim hranohesy there were seyeral imiEiges and 
attan^oi 4lLe'eoiun3e, pazticuliKrly that of the genius Taraad t ym^ who, 
as his name imports, was said to im^ire the hones with a secret 
tann^ wJuck was incroased by thie shrill clangour of the trumjpets 
'idsioid nff ffT the bcamdary, ajid the deafening shputs and oujboiies of 
4iieMB)ti!teid«. 

'WS^tiie^iai^iots were ranged in line ready to start;^ ike horses, 
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whose ardour it was difficult to restrain, attracted all eyes by their 
beauty, as well as for the victories which some of them had already 
gained. Pindar speaks of no less than forty chariots engaged at one 
and the same time. If we recollect that ihey had to run twelve 
times the length of the hippodrome in going and returning, and to 
steer round a pillar or goal erected at each extremity, we may 
imagine what concision must have ensued when, upon the signal 
trumpet being sounded, they started amid a cloud of dust, crossing 
and jostling with each other, and rushing forward with such rapidity 
that the eye could scarcely follow them. 

At one of the boundaries a narrow pass was only left for the 
chariots, which often baffled the skill of the expcrtest drivers ; and 
there were upwards of twenty turnings to make round ihe pillars, so 
that almost at every moment some accident happened calculated to 
excite the piiy or the laughter of the assembly. 

In such a number of chariots at fiill speed, pushing on £>r prece- 
dence in turning round the columns, on which victory often depended, 
some were sure to be dashed to pieces, covering the course with their 
fragments, and adding to the dangers of the race. It was, moreover, 
exceedingly difficult for the charioteer, in his unsteady two- wheeled 
car, to retain his standing attitude ; many were thrown out, when 
the masterless horses plunged wildly about the hippodrome, overturn- 
ing others who had perhaps previously escaped every danger, and 
thought themselves sure of winning. 

To increase the confusion, and thereby afford better opportonitj 
for the display of «kill and courage, there is reason to believe that 
some artifice waB employed for the express purpose of frightening the 
horses when they reached the statue of Taraxippus. So great some- 
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limes was their consternation^ that, no longer regarding the rein, the 
Whip, or the voice of their master, they hroke loose or overturned the 
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dMffiot «id woondod the dnver* Perhaps it would he iii^poesihleto 
gtwt « ma^M Accurate tLeaeriptiou of a chariot raee than that fiiiiiidi^d 
in the Electra of Sophocles. 

On the last day of the festival, ihe conquerors hcing sunrmoned by 
proclamation to the trihunal witiim 'tike bom grove, received the 
honour of public coronation, a ceremony peeeeded by pompous sacri- 
fices. Encircled with the olive wreath, gatliered from the sacred tree 
behind the Temple of Jupiter, tiie victors, dressed in rich habits, 
bearing palm branches in their haaids, and a^aaaost intoxiested with joy, 
proceeded in grand procesaton to the theatre, mardiij^ to the sound 
of flutes, and surrounded by an immense multitude, wtio made the 
air resound with their acclamations. The winaeiB in Hke horse and 
'chariot races fwmed a port of tiie pomp, !&eir sMAg' looursers 
bedecked with flowers, eoeaaing as tiiey passed ftt ^ o ai fl y ftm^ to be 
conscious partic^M^^rs of tiie trkonplL WheD thi^ iKiwii&d the 
theatre, the chmstons saluted tiiem witii tiie a&eaent hpsm annposed 
by the poet ArcMbdsHs, to ^uilt ihe ghay of Hie viotons, fhe sur- 
rounding ssoltitade joining'^eir voaoes to tiiose of the mufikians. 

This having been concluded, the trumpet sooiuied, Ihe heralds 
proclaimed the name and country of the vietav as well as the nature 
of his prize, the aedLamstions of tiie people wMUb imd without the 
bmlding were redmbled, aod flowers and ^HtlaAB wbbg «howeired 
from all sides upon ^ ixafjpy •otoufKBrar, wIm wA KUi anoment was 
thougkt to have aittnned 1tii« ii^faait yiitiinf le <e^ fegBwn ^lory and 
felicity. 

On one occasion Bii^ffras <(€ Itiwies, hinseSf an <%ai|aan victor, 
brought two of his sons to ibe frames, wto «i veo^ving tiie crown 
they had won placed it on the head of thear fethcr, lifted him on 
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tMr^ikottkbra^ and hate him in trinmpli along ibe jaMinm. The 
Mp9eMm» Ikrew iowen upon him, exdaimisg, '' Die, Dnigtcas, for 
akaia hasi aothii^ more] to wish ! '' — a compliswntwir eBrotonation 
whidi was trnfortonately Mfilled, for the old man, rrwoMaiB^ his 
iujppiBeav Gsins^ in the sight ^ the aAsembly. 




Tkt last duty perfonned by the caDqueroTB at Oiympia was mcri- 
%dug to t3M twehiK gods, which was sometimes done ^pon m ouig- 
ttii0ttLt a scale as to entertain the whole maltatade whK> eamc to 
w^dss ths assembly. The names were then emr^led in the ar- 
^lii^ESS of the Ekan's, and they were sumptaaosly feasted in the 
bafl^ostttg-hall of tiie Prytanenm. On liie ibUowing day, t^uey 
tliwnM»lv«B gaTe coitertainment ; the pleasures of which was imght- 
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ened bj music and dancing; or they were banqueted by thdr 
friends, who, as we learn from the following story in Plutarch, vied 
with each oiher for that honour, and thought no expense t(k> great 
for that occasion. 

Fhocas haying obtained a victory in the Parthenian games, and 
being invited by several of his friends to accept of an entertainment, 
at length selected one to whom he thought that preference was due. 
But when Phocion, his father, came to the feast, and saw, with 
other extravagances, large vessels filled with wine and spices set. 
before the guests when they came in to wash their feet, he said to 
his son, " Phocas ! why do you not make your Mend desist from 
dishonouring your victory." 

At these festivities, whether public or private, were fi^uently 
sung by a chorus, accompanied with instrumental music, such odes 
as were composed in honour of the conqueror ; but it was not the 
good fortune for every victor to have a poet for his friend, or to 
be able to pay the price of an ode which was sometimes con- 
siderable. There is a story related concerning this, which I must 
teU you ; it is as follows : — 

The friends of one Pytheas, a conqueror in the l^emean gam^, 
came to Pindar to bespeak an ode, for which he demanded so large 
a sum that they declined his offer, saying, that they could erect 
a statue of brass for less money. Some time after, having changed 
their opinion, they returned and paid the price required by Pindar, 
who, in allusion to this incident, begins his ode by setting forOi 
that he was no statuary, no maker of images that could not stir 
from their pcdestab, and, consequently, were only to be seen by 
those who would take the trouble to go to the place where t^y 
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were erected, but he could make a poem whicli should fly over the 
whole earth, and publish in every place that Pytheas had gained the 
crown in the Nemean games. 

To perpetuate their glory after death, ihe emperors themselyeB, 
their Mends, or their country, generally set up their statues in the 
sacred grove of the Olympian Jupiter, which contained an abnost 




incredible number of these figures; and to my living students I 
would here say, you wiU find a long list of the most remarkable 
of these in the sixth book of Fausanias. The statue of Ladas, an 
eminent racer, was so animated, not only in point of attitude, but 
in the lively expression of assured victory in the countenance, that 
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'^ii im gMi^ Hm aoi^ty" says an ^|[agram m tike aatboi^gpy *^i0 
lecqi fim» tii» pedestal and seize the orown.*' 

To form a correct notion of the appearaaea oi Q^ympm «»& ite 
neigbkaiHlMod at the period <^ the gamee, it must \ie^ veoottiected 
tkat tie iviMle opeA oonntiyy and more e^eciallj th» baisks of tllr 
Aliens, lK)re tiM semUanee of a yast eneampmeiLt firom ^ke |^Mt 
number of seats set up to accommodate the visitors ; and that, as 
business and traffic were combined with pleasure in fchis national 
festival, the great &ir with its deal^», bowmen, mountebanks, and 
exhibitors of all sorts oeevpied ev^ry moment not occupied by the 
games. Biver and sea were covered witih innumerable vessels ; the 
shore with carriages and hofses ; speo^ators were thronging from all 
quarters of the earthy awl isi evcsry possible variety of costume: 
some conducting vieioiies ffxt ^ dynofdaan Jupiter ; some deputed 
to publish edicts ; othen eesoing t9 display their vanity and osten- 
tation, or to distinguish themselves by ^le^ various talents. Here 
sculptors, paintersy and artists exhibited iq^eeimens of their skill ; 
there rhapsodists were t» be se^i vetdting^ fragments of Hesiod and 
Homer ; while 19h& pexiatyles of lite temples, and all the most con- 
spicuous places itt tise pedicoes, walks, and groves were crowded 
with sophists, phHoaophars, poets, orattffs, and historians arguing 
with one another, reciting their productions, and pronoimcing 
eulogies on the Olympic games, on their respective countries, 
and om distingmshed individuals, ^diose fiivour they wished tOf^oB" 

Bffl^^^m^ia is no mere except m name. The^ Oiympio. fWMmTa 
have. -vanished wilh tiiie downiedl of Qreeee'; although th^-ooatinaaik 
jmhrclkam^muBe ihan a tibtousai^ yeaw, the^ hvpe smilriato^eNik' 
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vion : aS hare passed arwaj'ldEe ft dreftst, wMc^, howerer glamtor and 
maginfieeiit wMle it htcrted, leayes ztet a skadaw behind. Olynipm 
i» Ba more ; its soM temples, i^ colossal statue of Jupiter, iStte 

s^acini'il ^i^jVL* witli its myriad of ste^ 
tiies, altars, tropin iei^, vvkcrein monu* 
ments of goda, tiuj^, and heroe» ill 
bi^at^s, mtirble, and iron htire crumbled 
ijiito dust, and become so dfectiwdly 
mingled ydHi the eni-tb, tbat Lwen the 
site TvhicJi tbcy embellished cart no 
longer be reeog^nised. 

If tht^re bu somethinjij sad and* 
hmnihLiHn^ in thh, it ia at least^ 




^^ *^ 




consolatory to reflect that the same human reason, victorious over 
time and death and destruction, possesses the power to live again 
in perhaps higher and better institutions : Christianity has purified 
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the heart of man, and set his desires upon better things. Hia 
energies are now directed in more holy channels, and England, at 
the present day, sets an example to the whole earth by directing 
the minds of mankind to the fruits of art, industry, and peace, to 
the glories of civilization, and the grandeur of moral progress. 
England is, indeed, happy in having a Queen who is the glory of 
her sex, and who unites in one — ^the wife, the mother, the Mend, 
and who is the bright example to all her subjects ; and in having 
a Prince who devotes himself thoroughly and entirely to the per- 
manent good and true glory of the people, among whom he lives, 
and who calls the nations from the remotest parts of the earth to 
unite in love, harmony, and Mendship. May both be long vouch- 
safed to us, and that England may be a perpetual Olympia of the 
peaceful arts is the sincere wish of Peter Parley. 
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** The Summer*s pride is passed and gone, the leaf is in it« Mwr; . 
The fields are brown, the ripened corn hangs heavy in the^vftr^; 
And now the swarthy reapers come, all sturdy men a&d sireng. 
To thrust the sharpened sickle'^lade those droopingeart^ttong * 
The sheaf is boundand upward -thrown upon the swaggtng-^'ftiny 
And eager gleaners — stooping low^ swarm o'er the stubble piain , 
While upwards mount the harvest hymn, and, at the hom«stead-hall, 
The harvest supper freely spread, invites and welcomes all." 

Intellectual Beadinq Book. 

AEVEST homo used to be the great merry-making 
feast of the whole year, especially when com was 
* five pounds a quarter. Those were the times when 
landlords could get their "rents," fanners their 
" pianofortes,*' and labourers " dear loaves." But 
now things are strangely altered; and how they" 
vill^sing ''Largess" down in Suffolk and Norfolk Peter Piarley 
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does not know ; but this he docs know, that September is the month 
of gathering in, and that, whether the prices be high or low, God, 
the Giver of all Goodness, does not withhold his hand, but pours 
forth profusely -the fruit and the grain in due season,^ and that hift 
love and mercy never fail, although men rebel against him ^aily« 




Join your hearts with mine, then, my young Mends; bow your 
heads in adoration with the wheat sheaves, thank God for his boun- 
tifol goodness, and bless his holy name. 

Harvesting in Peter Parley's county, Suffolk, used to be a merry 
time. Old Farmer Heard, of Seckford Hall, and a fine old Eng- 
lishman he was, used, some years ago, to carry out the firoliddng 
with true old English hospitality. The harvest home used to be 
ooked for by the girls and boys, the lads and lasses, tho old men 
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and the old w^nen of the district; oad the Major, dear old ]^or 
Moor/ with a happy twinkle in his blue eyes, and a red flush of 
a ripe genetan on his cheek, used to make " merry " on the occa- 
sion; The good fanner had previously informed the industrious 
and notable dame the day for harvest home, and she, assisted by her 
daughters, made every preparation to keep out famine and baoish 




car^ ; the neighbours and Mends are invited, hot cakes of the good 
dame*B own makiog, and such butter as Sukey and Betty (there 
were no Miss Susan's and Miss Elizabeth's then) had churned ; tea, 
ale— stmging stuff, syllabub, gooseberry wine, fet hams, great moun- 
tains of beef, ducks, and other Christian provender. Oh! the 
thoughts of it aU teases one sadly ; and, like the soldiers that used 
to howl, " We shall see Lochabar no more — ^no more," Peter Parlfiy 
wiH taste the Horkey Supper no more— n-o— m-o-r-e. 
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Let him, howeyer, describe it with the pen and dip into the 
mind's eye for ink. Look abroad — ^it is six o*dock in the erening ; 
the son is flhim'ng softly, but with a ripe and mdlow tinge orer 
the ydlow stubble. Afar from the farthest field comes the tottering 
load on the swaggmg wain; women and children are placed on 
the lead, boys on the horses, they themselves trimmed^ with flowers 




^and leayefi. With shouts and halloos not over musical, but yet not 
melanoholy, the horses are urged forward, and.DoUnn andJasptf 
seem to understand the frin and to enjoy it toa ; and.the prooeesion 
•comes full trot to the door of the farm-house, and then there is 
the staid;Phoebe, and. the rosy Hannah, the Queen of tibe Hanreet, 
a lovely Ceres in her own right; and the good old dame, and the, 
joUy ^nner, and the good old major, and the parson, an excelkat, 
kind-hearted soul^ who likes to see. every (me hapfyiUiDiind himr 
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oad who knows noiliing about polonies, nxxrof any '' bulb/' except 
those of the village-pit^r; and with him is Dame Partletty her 
daughtess, and the &rmer*s t\^o sons came riding^iuy not on hunters^ 
or blood mareS; but on sturdy Suffolk punches ; and^ iu the middle- 




of the gathering, up jumps the blithest reaper, and cries with a- 
voice that would do credit, as far as force was concerned, to Lablache- 
himselfi 

" W'6 hate ploughed. We haye sowed, 
"We hate reaped, wehare mowecl, 
We hare brought home eTtryload, 
Hip! hip! harvest h«ne, hallo-o^-o-o !/' 
XheOQ, again, again, and again — another and another; and wh^ the 
lungs oan do no more, all adjourn to a large bam, or out-house f 
the bom be fuU| and there all the good thkigs are kid out in 
substantial order, and the flowing goblets 'of ale, dnd the pies, 
and the yiand?, make the tears come into the — mouth,; and the 
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heart feds Uiat there is real pomp without pride, liberality wi&out 
ostentation, cheerftilness without yice, merriment without guilt, and 
happiness without alloy. The unsophisticated old yicar says grace 
as if it came from a heart that overflowed with *' blessing," and tiie 
''hungry and gaUant" company fall upon the eatables, and, after 
a time of silence, break out into fim and merriment, particularly as 
the harvest ale warms the toes and tongue. 

Kow, many an ogling glance is thrown by the rural lover upon 
the *' nut browne maide," and returned with a blushing simplicity ; 
rosy Hannah is in extatics with something that has been said to 
her ; staid Phoebe smiles simpenngly from the same cause ; Sukey 
and Betty are full of the amiable. The old farmer is afraid that no 
one shall have enough, and the major, who is at the farmer's right, 
looks like the king of the feast, and is in the very acme of happiness 
in seeing others happy. 

By-and-by the supper is ended. Bob Stanton, the village beau, 
who has sported a pair of hessian boots for the occasion, and who 
is also the village minstrel, head shoemaker of the place, and leader 
of the singing at the " Church " with a fiddle, leaps upon a meal- 
bin, and suddenly you hear an arch-roguish kind of scrape, a rub 
6t the rosin, a rap on the bridge of the violin, and, in a few minutes, 
^ups are formed and dancing begins as naturally as if it had been 
bom with every one of the party. The fSarmer bawls out " Go it, 
my lads, as I did once." The major daps his hands with delight, 
and the parson, bless his good old heart, takes up a tambourine, 
which " nobody can tell how it got there," and beats time like an 
*' Apollo in Excelsis." 

This is a rural happiness indeed, good Mr. Ooodall ; you who 
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raise tte maypole with such truthfuhiess, and who bring us hack to 
the olden times with your magic pencil, try what you can do with 
a f* Horicey Supper," and you shall be Peter Parley's painter in 
ordinary^ and exalt his arms, aye — ^legs, if you like, over your back 
or front doori Gome with me to the " Halloo of the Largess," if you 
like, and take a hint while I try to paint with the pen. 




Some of liie men and boys, in the highest spirits, arc now seen 
outade the bam, and forming a circle by taking hold of haTids, and 
one of the party standing in the centre, having a bumper of ale 
placed near him on the ground, with a horn or tin trumpet in hia 
hand, makes a signal and halloo 

« Lar— r— r- 



-r — ^r — r — ^r — r — ^r- 



-r — r — gess," 

which is given as loud and as long as the lungs will allow. At the 
flame time elevating their hands as high as they can, and stiU keep* 
ing hold. The person in the centre blows the horn in on& con* 
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Usasna blast as long as the halloo lasts. This is do^ three 
times, and immediately followed by three costomary wkoopB, and 
then the ufUus, ccmunonly a horn one, of Lockwood*s spirit-stirring 
ale freely circulates. At tliis time the hallooing largess is generally 
penfinmed with three times three, and liie addition of— 

*'^e thank Major Moor for his largess, 
Hal— lal-<-Ul— lal I«Aii-*r — ^r- 

One of our mest.d^light&I poets, JUoomfi^, who maj be styled 
the English llieecritas, has a boautifiU dQflerj|»tion of the /' Horkey "* 
in his Wild Sloweis. Hiere are also many old poems je^ftant relating 
to this festiYa},.^one of irhich is.the.&Uowio^j'^— 

' '^Now Lammis cornea ixj, 

'Ou^haxTCSt begm, 
iW«.iiaTe done our esdoaTOurs to^get' jJie^^oniiin , 

y*e reap juid wte^mow, 

-And we stoutly, blow, 
Cut idowir'the com- thftt sweetly 4ld grow. 

" The poor old man, 
That can hardly stand, 
Gets up in the morning and do all he^an, 1 

Gets up, &e. ; 
I hope God will reward such old harvest man 

" But the man who is lazy 

And will not eome on, 
He slights his good master and likewise his men; 

We'll pay him his wages 

And send him gone, 
Forwhy should we keep such a lazy drone ? 
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" Now harvest is over, 

We'll make a great noise ; 
Our master, he says, 

* You're welcome, brave boys,* 
We'll broach the old beer, and well knodi along. 
And now we will sing an old harvest soag." 

Bo much for Harvestmg^ Horkey, and Largess. 
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E left the "Enterprise" and pirate lying at 
some little distance from each other " sorely 
aaauled." It was a dead calm, and the two 
miiimlii veemed to lay like logs upon the water* 
The crew of tiie " Enterprise " had, however, 
rigged a couple of jury-masts from the spars and 

fitted acme rude sails t^ Uicm^ and tho pirated 

people were husy in throT^-mg: tlieir dead anil 

wounded overboard, till at last the darknt^^s 

set in over the deep. 

Before making arrangements for the ui^lit, 

Captain Colet called his men aft, Jind luiving 

applauded their braver}^ he further suid, "But, 

my boys, if we had not been in the hands ( 

Providence, if He i 

had not taken care 

of us, we should 

never have been able 

to have resisted 

those murderers, so 
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give all thanks to Him, end doii*t put too much trust in your 
own strength. All that we had to do was our duty, and byGod^s 
help we haye done it, and have preserved pur ship andoargp Jor tiio 
owners; but there has been a s tron g e r hand than our own at wotk, 
and, as we shall probably hare some rough work befbre the night 
is out, let us put our trust in Him who has given us the victory/' 

The sailors seemed touched in a rude way by this blunt speech; 
and, although none of them were particularly spiritually-minded,- as 
I am glad to say many of our sailors are, they seemed to be quite 
sensible of their dependenee upon aa Almighty power and full of 
gratitude for their delivery. Joe Eow eould not help (^ulating-^ 

** There's a sweet little cherub sits smiltag alclt» 
To keep watch for the Ulb'o£p«or- Jsek ; 

and, if I am spared to have another touch at th^n ' warmint,* if 
I don't give 'em 'gruel, thidk and dab,' I wish I may be turned 
into a jackass for Greenidge Fair, and Ciny babbies.'' 

The pirate vessel had lost its captain, and his place was supplied, 
as I have tilready said, by a blood-tiursty' Spaniard, named Banteno, 
who W89> motwitibfttanding '' the heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment" he ihad received, determined to capture the schooner at all 
evex^; -m> aftfrilmving disposed of the dead and -wounded, heittus- 
teitd ^tt© remainder 6f his crew, of which he found twenty fit t^ 
seEviee, and bmning with a desire to revenge the deaths of thdr 
coTHpanions. ''Ify mates," said h^, ^'.yoa will not let this cursed 
British d<^ escape^ron. IHieytflxef&eihighwiQFmen of l^e sett under 
the pretence of right. They daim to be sovereigns of the ooeaii, hnA 
it where ihey Hk^, make what laws they like, and compel hoB0st 
men like us to riefc our livesfbr a living; for me, rather than grwe 
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tij> tlus jMrey I -would suffer myself to bo blown up into the air, or 
«£ot down to the bottom of the deep ; but let us be more wary the 
ne!£t time. Our <dd captain was for the ' c(m^ de mainy I am more 
for the 'quiet way* of d<»ng things and would propose to steal 
silently upon her when all is quiet, and if • we eon once ^t on board 
all the rest is easy," 




15*e crew then laid their heads tbgether, and after a vast deal ^of 
discussion, which more than once had nearly onded in a fight, it was 
agreed,' that at the deadest hour^of the night ihe whole of the crew, 
e^Ecepting three, were to man the two boats, and having nrafied 
theur oars, pull silently upon ttte " £nter][aise '^ and board her before 
afieliinew anything about it. lEveryone on board was tobeimme-* 
diately massacred, and ' then'th^ " ^rize " was to be plundered, scut- 
tted^ and sui^ so that no trace should be left of their misdeedil. 
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The capMn of the '* Enterprise/' although not present at these 
deliberations, was, by his sagacity, cognisant of their proceedings ; 
lie had calculated upon a night attack, and, instead of disposing of 
himself to sleep, he determined to keep himself '* wide awake,** and 
to prepare his ship for such an attack as that contemplated ; so the 
arms were again loaded and put in the handiest places ; banicades 
were formed, and netting was placed by means of handspikes high 
up above the bulwarks ; but a still more effective weapon of defence 
was prepared by Joe Row, who knowing from the bills of lading 
that the " Enterprise " had several carboys of " spirits of salts " on 
board, he rummaged about and succeeded in bringing two of them 
on deck ; he then set about contriving to make a kind of syringe 
from an old copper funnel, in which he so well succeeded that lie 
could scatter the burning liquid with a sure aim. "Now," said he 
to Captain Colet, " if you will just let me try to brush their whiskers 
with this should they try to get onboard, it will serve almost as 
well as gunpowder and not make half so much noise.*' The captain, 
however, did not like this mode of warfare and endeavoured to per- 
suade Joe against it, but Joe stuck to his text and there was no 
moving him. 

The captain now advised all the men to lay down on the deck 
and get a few winks of sleep. " Depend upon it," said he, ** it' 
will be some hours before they attack us again, during which 
time you may get refreshed; nay, even half an hour of sleep 
wHl do you good ; only — don't snore ; for I shall keep my ear 
open to catch the slightest sound, and if they move a boat, <Nr a 
thowt, or an oar, without my hearing it, I will give 'em leave to 
broil me on their holy gridiron.^' So the men, after a little hed-' 
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tatioiiy curled themselves up like dogs, and in a few moments 
all were asleep except Colet, who seating himself on the prow of 
the schooner kept his eyes and ears strained towards the pirates' 
vessel. 

l^qt an air — ^not a breath — not a sound was stirring. There was 
not a ripple on the sea, and the soft swell was scarcely felt by the 
Vessel; and all was dark above with heavy clouds, all blank 
below from want of light ; as the night, however, proceeded to wane 
away, a kind of luminous appearance appeared upon Hie waters ; 
it was very jGEont at first, but gradually spread till the whole surface 
of the deep was illuminated, and then he could see the form of the 
pirate vessel lying like a black speck upon a phosphoric haze. This 
curious, but by no means unusual, phenomenon on those seas was 
new to the Dean, and he awoke Joe to look at it, and at the pirate 
ship which had till then been hidden by the darkness. Joe was 
used to the sight and rejoiced at it, for now, said he, we can see 
what those g^itlemen are about. 

And in a short time they did see their movements ; by the scin- 
tillations of the sea roimd' the pirate, they soon learned that 
Bomething vna in motion near her, and although they could not 
distinetiy discern what was dcnng, there seemed to be two black 
specks separating themselves from a larger black speck, and those 
two black specks seemed to be getting nearer the " Enterprise." 

" They are shoving off their boats," said Joe ; " we shall have 
them presentiy, listen for their oars, master." 

Both captain and mate listened but could hear nothing. 

** They are coming very quietiy," said Joe. 

** And we must be as quiet as they are," said the captain ; " call 
up our chaps, Joe." 
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So Joe crftwied Upon hk knees to eacli of the saHors and wliiak 
paring in their ears bade them get their tools ready and go to work 
when the occasion came; while he, after first puttiQg on a. thic^ 
pair of taipauling gloves, got his " carboy of spirits " handy, apd his 
squirt or syringe. 

The. pirates mored silently — slowly — ^on words towards ihc Vessel 
!Ehey were all. armed tQ the teeth, and had also provided thomselTca 
with fire-balls to bum the vessel shonld tlicy not b© able to get on 
faoanL 13iey came stealthily along, and when about Mj ya^a off 
the "Enterprise" laid upon their oars. The pirate captuin whis- 
pwed^to his nearest mate that they were unobserved and tbat the 
laen shonld pull towards the bows of the 'VEutorpriae/' and, hook- 
ing on, all rush up to the bulwarks. This determined, the order 
waagiv^i to pull quickly, and, in a few momuntai ika pirates w^e. 
imderthe bows of the " Enterprise." 

Just as the first boat touched the ship, " JoeEow" managed io 
fill his large syringe, which held pretty nearly a pailfiil of spirits ci 
salts, and levelling it downwards by the side of the bo>ws|^t and 
oreriihe hawser hdes, he g^itly discharged it over such of the ix&w 
as were at the head of the boat andin theact of.hooki^on^ At. 
fi;EBt the pajates thought it a jet of water which had be^i thrown at . 
the»v ^^ itt a few seconds, wh^ the " liquid " had burnt its way 
through thdr dothesand began to bum into the sldn and Ad&kf, 
a yeil arose £:om six or seven like that of the wild hy€a)fi»..i&ized 
with the most dreadful oaths, while they leaped, jumped, .and 
capered about in the most dreadful torture till they leapied int04}Le 
sea. Joe immediately supplied the other part of the crew with a 
sinular do6e> Bui then taking up « couple of laige shot; om after ^e 
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other, threw them into ^e boat with a view of making a hole in 
her bottom ; but these flailed in their effect, and the captain imme- 
diately sprang forward and followed by those of his men who had 
not been salted, clambered up the bowsprit rigging. Joe and the 
old man, howeyer, received them with such a roUey of small arms 
that they were driven back again into the boat and sheered off. 

The other boat belonging to the pirate had been more successful, 
although she had been opposed by Captain Coleti She had boarded 
on the starboard quarter. Colet had been struck dotm by a shot, 
and fell senseless on the deck ; and although three of the pirates 
had been killed by the well-directed fire of the other two of the crew, 
yet the other six had made good their footing, and obtained posses- 
sion of the quarter-deck. The light was so indistinct that it was 
difBlcult to know what was going on, and it was impossible to tcU 
where enemies stood, except by the flashing of the fire arms. Joe, 
observing this, did not care to lay himself open to a fire by discharg- 
ing his pistols or other weapons, but getting a good charge of his 
** spirit," he moved down towards the quarter-deck while the con- 
fusion was going on, and made play at the knot of pirates who 
clustered there, full in the face and eyes ; in a second or two the 
roaring of the poor wretches was terrible, those suffering under the 
pain frightening the others to such a degree as to take away all their 
self-possession. They made a hasty retreat to their boats, and 
shov^ 6ff in the most woful plight imaginable. 
. The day now gradually broke, and with it a slight breeze sprung 
up. The light revealed the devastation. Captain Colet was badly 
woiukied^ as were two other of his crew. Joe Row had burnt his 
own fingers not a little with his " aquafortis," but he was still fit for 
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•ervice. As to the {nrates, one boat had drifbed out upoa tlie ( 
and was some miles off ; aad.tiiie other^ m^ all theiv h amda '$ oa i$ 
disabled, were nnaUe to reach tiimr own Tsssel, aadwere seen laUk 
way between tiie two ships. 

** Now is our time/' said Joe; **ihBre is a breese ftirtns.*' Tbft 
sails which had been rigged on the jnzj^maatB were letDutr-tte^eil 




" Enterprise" moved again on the water. The captson was jnst abfe 
to steer her, and he steered her'close upon* the pirate vessel, and then 
Joe and the other hands brought the caironades to bear upon hei^ 
and opened> tremendous fire. She was completely at their meiey. 
How long ^ey might have continued to fire at her I do not knowjr 
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bnt £&<ftt oti^ a dreadfdl explosion took place ; the masts, rigging^ 
paH ofihe hv31, legs and arms, hung in the thick blaze of ligbi And 
maokB for a minute, dropped into the sea and vanishM. . 

"What became of the pirate captain and the other boat xras nev(B|^ 
kiio^, but the old "Enterprise" got safely into port. The B^an 
had a ^v^ee of plate presented to him by his owners, and Joe and the 
crew ha^ given to each of them a purse of money. * * 

Although PiBter Padey detests war and bloodshed, yet it i<ies 
appear to him that there are times when it is necessary for us t6 
defend ourselves against wicked men. But let us hope that such 
instances are of very rare occurrence. "When, however, they do 
arrive, let us conduct ourselves as brave men for the honour^ of omr 
cotmtry tind the good of our species. 
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V HE first discorery of the mineral contents oi the 
f earth may be attributable to some accidental occur- 
rence, but the perseverance with which that dis- 
corery has been followed up affords an excdl^t 
lesson of the value of constant and unremitting efiforts 
when directed to the attainment of any proposed 
^ject. The" first labours of the miner were very limited in th^ 
"extent, and most likely consisted of little else than the collectiBg of 
«uch fragments of rocks containing metallic veins as the violeiioe of 
tempests or other natural causes had separated from their oiiginal 
situation, as is the case at the present moment in the gold dkAnsAn 
of California. The value oi this newly-acquired treasure, of what- 
ever mineral it might be, soon induced miners to extend their ^qbc^ 
tions and endeavours to ascertain the place from which these 
fragments had been detached; this knowledge being gained, other 
difBloulties would present themaelvee to their view, which would 
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appear at ^t&t nght to be almost insurmomitaUe by men so bft^y 
fonushed iritii iron instruments, as was the case in remote ages ;; for 
it is tolerably wen established/^ that copper was the only metal in 
comimon use afi a tool in those times when the histoiic period is said 
to oDihmence. 




f7 After a lapse of many years we may snppose that the req\ii8it& 
took were wrought from iron; bnt one method was employed, 
wiien mining was in its infancy, worth noticing, from its extrexne- 
nnqpHcity, and at the same time great ingenuity. Large pieces 
ei wood were prepared, which, being made perfectly dry by 
means of heat, were driven forcibly into the crevices of the rocks. 
inipposed to contain ihe mineral ; the wedges were then saturated 
with water, which. cansed them to swell, the effect of whicbi 
was the gradntil detachment of lai^ masses of t|ie rock. TJiia 
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tsetbod' of 6l»ta2ning the mmefral would, koirever/ be iiu e aflwilfl^ 
Ihttited to sttdi rooks aoi^ere in ozpos^ sitnatioiui cdid easj iMOiMis. 

ilio hktorj of viibiBg in England may be refemd to»a»v«y 
-tmxskfot ^bte, and it is geneMdly b^bved by bktomns tbat'^^id Mteo-^ 
nioians traded here for tin before the Christian era. In ttbdem 
timeSi tiie copper mines of this country, although known for centuries 
and worked by the Bomans, were not productive of much advantage 
till the beginning of tbe >«igliteenth o^itury. Our mines, though of 
«uch great national iipp0grtance> have not as yet attracted that large 
share of attentaon^lrhselL is due to tkem ; and it is greaHy to be 
wished that' td^Ni^'Sttm^O' would address^ themselyes to the consi- 
•deration of: their mnnigenent, «s those engaged in them are not, 
very frequency, Aon of soi«itifio ability. 'To be a good miner 
requires an actiYe mind, with indojstry and skict observation. These 
-qualities should be accompanied with some general knowledge, at 
least, of practiotd mineralogy, ohemistry, meduoocs, bydraulics, and 
other kindred' seienoes. It would be rmxeneaukUm to es^eot to find 
these qualifications gonwal, but the attention of men of science 
would not fail to point out to the practical miner the improvements 
<if wbl^ his operations are suso^tible. 

«^>dl^e Continent many of the most eminent men havenotthDn^lit 
it- beneAtli them 4o undertake the management of mines, and to tiiis 
it is isdr to ascribe the sncoess wil^ whjeh ma&y of tiiem hare been 
<e«&dtR)ted. In oar own country the superint^d^ee of nwen of 
soienoe daring 'the last few years has been attended wi^ very eon- 
;sidoi«Me advanti^, and has given to (Ms «peeies t)f pr(^e(rty a Wfw, 
impdaftant, and impfoved stimulns. 
1(%^^ adivctttarers j^ketenuBe to work a mme, nAi^hkre'mgnM 
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wSl ibe p?Q{iri0i(xni of l&e ml retpeeting hk tkftie, drJuA^tiaee 
ffiuitft' aiB to be oonfliderod : lat. The disdiarge of t^ water tliat 
iBi^ be met witbu -2Dd. The lentoyal of the d^ads; that is, the 
IwmiliOQkjmdrabfaiah. Srd. The raisiiig of the ore. 




. Hie ft»t objeet is to cuiaa adit, or uodeigmuzid pataage,. about 
«iiiet higjMiad 3 feet^and a half wiflb, frani the bottom of «nae 
M^bbovriiig ir«U07 ^ to tiie Tein. GRiib is a oonsideraUe expense, 
kttMill<iii4he odditis the most ecx^BMiiioal mode of getting lid^ 
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tbe water wluoh must otherwise be raited hy pvmpaigrrwi ^arft* 
taoa which miift still be resorted to in regard to t^t partjof >^: 
ikii&e which is below the upper part of tiie adit 8ome o| thpi^ 
adits are of great length ; the one into which the stearnHBUgukr ^ 
Ohacewater Mine pumps its wat^ is not less than twenty *|bAir odles 
long ; it is tilie deepest adit in Cornwall, and flows into one of the 
creeks of Falmouth HaTon. 

As soon as the yertical opening, or shaft, is sunk Bxme depih, a 
whim is erected to bring up the deads as well as the ore in ballets 
called kibbals, one of which goes down empty while another comes 
up fulL The whims are turned by horses, steam, or other pow«r. 
As the lode nerer runs down perpendicularly, it is necessary to eot 
galleries, called lerels, generally about 2 feet wide and 6 feet hin^ 
in a horizontal direction. Other shafts are also sunk which tcaTena 
the several leyels, generally about 2 feet wide and 6 feet high, in a 
horizontal direction ; other shafts are also sunk which trarerse these 
several levels, or a special communication is made betweenonly two 
galleries by a particular shaft called winze. When several levda 
run parallel to each other through the rock, or coimty as it is called^ 
^ey are made to communicate by other levels called cross-cuts. . . 

For keeping the galleries from being inimdated, each mine is 
Aimished witih a chain of pumps, descending from the adit level to 
the bottom of the mine, or samjp as it is called. All these pimps 
are worked by a single pump rod, moved by steam-eng^es, whos^ 
aggr^;ate power is frequently equivalent to the labour of more tlten 
1,000 tnen. The water is raised by these pumps, each of which, 
receives the watery brought up by the (me immediately below it> 
until it reaches the adit, through which it flows by a ^{l^.d^QOi^l* 
'> the sur&ce. 
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Tb» Mbterraaeous excaratLons are effected by breaking down fhe 
kOftev potts witii a pickaxe, or by Hasting the more sdiid parts with 
go^^^er.: No less than £50,000 worth of this article is ej^nded 
ia mine blasting in this country. 

Tbe appearance of a mining district is pecnliar, and to one nnac* 
eiurtoaned to a mining country the view from Caimworfh, in Com* 
wall, which is a rocky eminence of seven hundred feet, is fiill of 
HoT^ty; Over a surface neither mountainous nor flat, but diyer* 
ttfied fkrom sea to sea by a constant ^ries of low, undulating hills and 
Vales, tihe fiurmer and the miner seem to be occup^dng the country 
in somefiiing like the confusion of warfare. The situations of the 
Oc^isdidated Mines, the United Mines, the Poldice Mines, &c., are 
mtitked out by spots a mile in length by half a mile in breadth, 
^edve^ed with what are termed the deads of the mine — ue,, slaty, 
po^onous rubbish, thrown up in rugged heaps, which at a distance 
i^ye the place the appearance of an encampment of soldiers' tents. 
This li^ess mass follows the course of the main lode, and from it, in 
liferent direc&ns, minor branches of the same barren rabbish 
cBytnge thorough the fertile country like the streams ol lara from » 
▼olcanb. The miner being obliged to have a shaft for air at eyery^ 
liundred yards, and the Stannary Laws allowing him freely to pursue. 
Ms game, his hidden path is commonly to be traced by a series of 
lieaps of deads, which rise up among the green fields, and among the 
^gtaring cattle, like the workings of a mole. Steam-engines and 
4Mm8, large capstans worked by two or fbur horses, are scattered 
ikbout; and in the neighbourhood of the old as- well as of the new 
workings are sprinkled, one by one, a nimiber of small white-washed. 
Boners' cottages, which, being either on a rood or near a road, wear,. 
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tD file Ofe. of a/ itnuigar, the ft^^aaBeiBee tof Jiasoi^db^ 
apnpoft tOL Bfltiung. Siieh,or aot^erf diniimhr^isiin-aHilaMM 
tlie^supoKfiioiBlidew of a eofimtrj the eM^ 
terraneouB. 




Bfucif in ; the TWHyryiiTig the scene becomes aniinated. From Ab 
«Mtefed oottvges, as lar as the eye oaa. reach, men, r^vsonieDi,' and 
<3liilflb«i of all agea bc^ to cieep out, anditiseiiriaiifttoQbsecvia^ 
theBtall oonifsergiog, like bees, towards the small hole at which Asy^ 
loe to enter' the mine. Oa thdr arriyal< the women and ohildrQiv 
i^ooe dafyitis ta diess or dban the <»e, repair to the ro«i|^ ehedd 
under wUshtiiey work, while the men^ haTing stiappedaiid piit,aa 
thdir ^ande^groBnd elol&es, which are oeaise iflflDnd diesaeB^ttia 
ater another deaoead the se^acal ahaltsof the^uine, by peatyiiditaJar 
lacUoK^ to tiior seq^eetbe krels^ or gs3^mm, xme of.»whieh ia 
^MibetheiawJihe level of the ocean. As BOfQasthiiyihaiHMdyL 
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dkmpfmai^ a^stoi^ lemadcaUd sliEneBS -prevails ; seaxody^ a humaii 
bttag iirtc^%e lean. !^d-1^ cbima^s of the steam-^igiiies emit no 
mmEJof^mit&wMik^is in motioii but ^e great bobs or leTersof these 
gigal^c ^isadiiiies/ ^frlmh/ dowly ri^ exert their 

power either tdliiibtheiivvtar: or producoi from the miaey or to stamp 
ikemKB ; BoA-ui the-teanqiiiUsty^f msh a semie it is curioas to ciall 
to ndild tibe bucry oocapatioi^ bidden thottsands who are at 

irark^to eoiits«Bt the nkititral beaxdyof the country with the dead 
piodxKBiM >&0mmeSy<aad to obs^rre a i^ cattle ruminating on i^ 
macbfseMgfpeffBLf^smaaji^t^ is buried and toiling beneath 

them in darknejaa and Bceliision. 

The rotura of these hardy labourers to the light is equally a sub- 
ject of contemplatioji. It is time that the underground captains 
should come to grasa, and that the whole body of subterraneous 
labourers should be released ; and those who have attended to their 
labours through the day will scarcely regret to see them rising out of 
the efldh> and issoiog in crowds from the different holes and shafts 
«hnind-^^4iot, 3irty> jaded— each with the remainder of his bimch of 
eandles ottek^ed to his flanndL garb. As soon as the men come to 
giiM iiieyTOiMdr' to the. engine-house, wh^e they generally leave 
tlBtti imdergreiiiid eMiies to dry, wai^ themselves in the engine 
pe&l/aad ptit'onf their elethes, which are always exceedingly decent. 
By tMs ime ^e nudd^ and little boys have also wa^ed their 
tees, and-'^&e whbie party/ fre^ueoi^y two thousand streag/on^rate 
aevMsIhe fiiild in groups, and in diffinent disections, towards their 
t9&pe(Mt&'hffaais. C^aierflily spea&iBg, IHstey ncfw look so dean and 
Msh^ alidhMMem'SO happy; ^at^oae *w^MiId scarcely ftuacylhey had 
ififfAibA^iS^^in^^^ The fM msa, how^ 
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ever, tired with thdr work, and sick of the follies aadTS^fuaes o 
the outside and inside of this mining world, plod their W9gr,i^ soliar 
silence, probably thinking of their siq»per. The younger, meii pio-- 
ceed talking and laughing, and where the grass U goodJlfai^.jKMMr 
times stop and wrestle. The big boys gen^»Uy advance, by playing 
at leapfiN)g, and the^little boys run on before to gain time.to staii4'<A 
their heads. As the di^Gsrent memb^s of the group a^roadh thei^ 
respective cottages, these numb^s, of course, diminish, «nd tho* 
individual who lives &rthest from the mines, like the solitsiy rar^ 
vivor of a large family, performs the last few yards of his jooniey bg; 
himself. , ^ 



^attnUiftrnuH Wins. 

The great depositories of the metals are found in certai|i d^yities 
termed metalliferous veins; they occur in what was once ren^ 
cracks or chasms, in the rocky masses constituting what is oaUed the 
crust of the globe, or what might more properly be termed its eslot 
nor rind. These natural stores of hidden treasure are not jopjDiA^fid 
to any epoch of formation, nor to any tracts of countiy, aIUiQii|^ 
most frequent in beds that form mountain elevations, and are the 
oldest rocks. Veins are evidently fissures of mechanical origin;. 
they have been opened by elevatcny fbrces, and in some instances 
have been fiUed from beneath by the sublimation of metaUileroiis 
matter by igneous action, and in others, from the surfiioe by the 
transportation of various material ^hidi have flowed into fliem; and 
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it is -itoir tolerably well ascertained that many of the metallic yeins 
luhre residted from electro-chemical action. 

lletuSic veins, or fissures, generally run for a very considerable ex- 
teffft in ft homoHtal direction, and their direction below the surfcice is 
^metiSlymiae cfc less inclined from, the perpendicnlar, and very 
eoimnonly f<»ms an angle of from seventy to eighty degrees with the 
liorizcm. They extend downwards to an unknown depth, and their 
width varies from inches to feet. Their course is generally from 
east to ^est They sddom consist of metal in a pure and malleable 
state, bat in a ch^nical combination with another substance ; in this 
state it is called an are, and the metal is separated from it by the 
pirocesB of smelting, which will hereafter be described. 

There are some technical expressions regarding the situation and 
direction of metallic veins which it would be well to remember. 
The thickness, extent, and direction of a vein of metal depends upon 
many circumstances. If it continues m a straight line, and of 
tinifonn thickness, it is called a rape ; if it occasionally swells out in 
0aces, and i^gain contracts, it is called a pipe vein, and the wider 
jMffts of the vein are called floors. Sometimes the vein divides itself 
fntd two branches, and is then said to take horse ; at other times a 
croM vein win interfere with it, and heave, or lift it, as it were, 10 or 
even 20^ feet out of its course. 
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We bsre fdveady desoribed i^ mumet in^iTMeh tiie metalUanrdai 
lie in the cmst of tiie eaith; Thd sabstaaeeiA gemBtany'eaMtfdifiM 
yem stdne^ and, of oonrse^ it is th& ol]feet <^ tiie mner tot eistoei:% 
fer the possesion of the ore whix^ it^cmtekit^ 6hiMild^i0^#Qial)# 
visilxle on the mriem, which is not often ^d^'em^ ^ min^^^iBi^ 
operation is to dnve a hofizontal ptssagey caUedaa ac^;^ npon IIm 
yein/ following aU its windings and msegolaritiee ; aad eaBamASsms 
being made above and below, ihe ore is resdily 4>l^iaied. J^iodlA 
TTont of air render it dedrable, astheyeindeMeadBUiihe0aii&^ # 
second outlet is made firom the stirfsGoe cammiinioiitiiig ynHh ^e ymm 
by sinking a pit or shaft; and it often happens tiiat sUiftti «Krwaak, 
at yarious distances along the adit of a vein for a coiaideralde l(s^^ 

But when the vein is not vioible at Ihe surCboe of the eas^, sad 
Ihe metallic treasure is supposed to be tmdeioeath^ finnn 
indications known to the miner, a mine is opened \ff suMng a i 
firamthetop, which commences much in tiia mannci^of dij^l^ing^a 
common well. At the depth of 10 or 12 feet, the vegetable mould 
and loam being passed, the workmen come to the hard rock, and thoa 
the work becomes slower and more diifficult, and the pick, and gad, 
and borer, and mallet are put in requisition, and the aid of the 
mighty agent, gunpowder, is called * in to blast the rock from 
time totime. To get rid of U» mictter broken up in the shaft. 
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my^aSkmiB erected OTwdihe top of it, and tlienibbiBh is drswim^ 
in bafiketi called kibbles^ The sides of tiie shaft ase sHppinted by a 
finme-^wexk (^ timb^, to preyent th^aa from &lliiig in upoar the 
ly s ilmi flp, and so the process continues till tiie yein of ore^is reax^edi 

IMals aire mm made upon the vein, bycntting paaSl hmwaaJtil 
passages in it called levels, and while this op^nttaon ia going csi the 
shaft is gradoallj sunk deeper, and when it arrives at a certain depth 
bdlow the first level, generally about 10 or 12 fathoms, a short 
passage or cross-cut is driven into the vein, and a second level 
Qommenced in the same manner. In this way the shaft continues to 
be sunk deeper, and new cross-cuts and levels to be ^driven, one 
below tilie other, at stated internals, each level, of course, laying 
open and exploring the portion of the vein through which it passes. 

When the ventilation becomes imperfect^ owing to there being but 
one commimication with the extranal air, a smaU pit called a winze 
is sunk from the upper level to the end of the one below, and this 
communication having been made, a free current of air is at once 
established. Sometimes, after cutting a vein shafts are sunk upon it 
in an incHned position, so as to avoid the necessity of cross-cuts. 

The operation just described constitute what is called tut-work, 
and is paid tar at so much per fathom, forming one of the heaviest 
expenses of a mine ; but when the vein has been thus laid open, the^ 
reward of the miner begins. The workmen called tributers generally 
b^;in working at the bottom of the mass, attacking the vein on the 
richest points only; by working from beneath, ^e ore, when 
detached from the vein, fisills down at once on the level below, and 
is easily removed. The tools used in the working are generally the 
pick and bar, but recourse is frequently had to blasting, when great 
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masses of the vein fall down at once upon the level, from which it i» 
removed by handbonows, and raised to the top by the whim. 

The supports of a mine, when the ore has been excavated, are 
sometimes pillars left of the solid rock or vein, or at others, strong 
pieces of timber, which prevent the subjacent rock from falling upon 
the heads of the miners. 
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HE orchards now are ripe and red, and golden runnets shine, 
And grapes hang luxuriously upon the crimson- tinted vine ; 
Roadsides are ripe with hlackberries, and hips of the wild rose. 
And hedges glow with ruddy haws, and purple-cheeked sloes ; 
The hardy heather lingereth in blossom o'er the wold, 
And spreading furze, all bloom appear, a sea of molten gold : 
And there at eve the woodlark pipes a melancholy tune, 
Unto the rising glory of the yellow harvest moon. 

The woods their thousand gorgeous tints of fading beauty show, 
And hazel filberts, heart to heart, like loving brothers grow ; 
Beneath the shade the harebells ring, a faint and fairy chime. 
Unto the wearied honey bee, that murmurs through the thyme ; 

V 
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The fern is fading in the AtH, and mushrooms here and there 
Perk up their bald-head ^ealfpa upon the meadows brown and bare, 
The curlew flaps his flag^ag wing across the watery lea^ 
And shattered neats aitand peering out upon the leafless tree. 

From the Intellectual Reading Book. 

OcTOBEE is to Peter Parley the most touching of all the months of 
the year. It engenders in his mind a pleasing sadness and melan- 
choly not unholy. The year has reached its grand climacteric, and 
is &tt£A]|]Dg ''into the aexeJ* Every hoixc the su&leefei moie and 
more askance upon it ; and the winds, those summ^ flatterers, come 
to it less fawningly ; and October is beautifal, not so much from what 
it gives as from what it takes away, or rather for what it gives in 
the very act of taMng away. 




Look abroad, my young foresters — ^go to the woods, to the heaths, 
to the sea side. The whole year cannot produce a sight wrought 
with more rich or harmonious beaixiy than that which the woods 
and grovet, and dea eHfPs preset in this moioth. Colours and tints 
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are seen which Pyne andJ|WiLBOii dare not paint for fear of bcmg 
thoi^ht xmnatural. . The'planes and the sycamores present ererj Tarietj 
<xf tinge £rom bright ydilow to^biilliant red; the elms being foir tbe 
most part of a rich/, sunny amber, var3dng according to the age of the 
ttee and the circnmstances of the soil. The oaks yary itom a dull 
dusky green to a deep russet, according to their ages; and the 
Spanish chestnuts, with their noble embowering heads, glowing like 
clouds of gold. 




As for the hedge-rows, tliough they have nearly lost all their 
tkfwers, the vaiioT» finaits tibat are spread out upon them for the winter 
food of the birds, make them little less gay than they were in spring 
ooi summer. The most conspicuous of these are the red hips of 
liie wild rose, the dark purple bunches of the iTccurious blaekberry, 
tbe bfiKIiant seatiet and gre^i berries of the nightshade, the wintry- 
looldmg fhdt of the hawthorn, the blue sloes eoyered with their soft, 
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tempting-lookiiig bloom, the dull branches of the woodbine, and the 
sparkling hoUy berries of Holly Lodge, that peep into Peter Parley's 
window, and bid him think of merry Christmas a long time before 
he appears. 

Walk among the dells and dingles, my Mends, and you will still 
find, by seeking for them, a few flowers scattered about upon the 




dry banks that skirt the woods, and even in the woods themselves, 
looking up meekly from among the crowd of newly-fallen leayes. 
The prettiest of these is the primrose, which now blows a second 
time. Put two or three of the perisearea tribe are still in flower, 
and also some of the goosefools, or, as I think the plant is called, 
Hora hushneUinsis ; and even the elegant and fragrant heathbell or 
harebell has not yet quite disappeared, while some of the ground 
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flowers that have passed away, have left in their place strange eyi- 
dences of their late presence ; in particidar the singular flower (if 
it can be called one) of the eeranis, or lords and ladies, has changed 
into an upright bunch or long cluster of red berries, standing up 
from out of the ground on a single stiff stem, and looking almost like 
the flower of a hyacinth. 




The open fields during this month though they are bereaved of 
much of their actual beauty and variety, present sights that are as 
agreeable to the eye, and even more stirring to the imagination than 
those that have passed away. The husbandman is now ploughing 
up the arable land and putting into it the seeds that are to produce 
the next year's crops, and there are not among rural occupations two 
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more pleaMtnt thizigs to look on than these ; die colour in partienkr 
is oae tliat while it gives perfect satisfaction to the eye as a mete 
^etoe, awakens ^md fills the imagination with the prospective 
news that it opens. 

0»e of the most striking and curious events of Octoher is <3ie 
migration of hirds. The swallow tribe now all quit us. Hie swift 
disappeared nearly a month ago, and now the house swallow, the house 
martin, and bank, or sand martin, after congregating for awhile in 




Tast flocks aboui the banks of rivers and other waters, are seen no 
mose as general .^quenters of the air. If one or two ate se^ dur- 
iBg the frarm days iiiat sometimes occur for the next two or thnee 
weekBf ibey ace to be looked upon as sirangess and wandesars^ imJL 
the flight of them which has hitherto been so pleasaait, beeames 
idtngethcr difS^esit in its efiect ; it gives oise a feeling of deBoki&aBmf 
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gaA as we experience at meeting a poor, Bhirermg eailar m <»» 

sfe^eete. In exchange for this tribe of long summsr Tisitoniy wo 

hsLve now great flocks of the fieldfaces and radwiags 

come back to u&, find ubo i^oodpigeons, siiii>tSj wood- 
cocks^ and several of the nnmeroits tribca of writer fowl. 
KoTV, too, ilie beautiful phmsant fiilb by the emel gua. 




Now occasionally we mayjdiiorve the «inguiajr eflSects of a mist, 
coming gradually on aad wm^iag in ite dnsky ehek a whole land- 
scape that was the moment befoee eloair asd bright as in a spring 
morning. The yaponr rifles wiaJblj from tlie &jGe of a distant river, 
perhaps, like steam from a botlisg cauldbon^ aod climbing np into 
the blue air as it advances, rolls wreath over wreath till it reaches 
the spot on which you are standing, and then seeming to hurry past 
you, its edges, which have hitherto been distinctly defined, become 
no longer visible, and the whole scene of beauty which a few 
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moments before surroimded you is as it were wrapped from your 
sight like an unreal vision of the air, and you seem, and in &ct are, 
transferred out of the bosom of a cloud, but are not quite so enthraled 
as the lad seen in the cut. 

Such, my young Mends, are some of the tilings to be looked after 
in October, and I would stiU advise you to walk with your eyes 
open — ^with your legs active — ^with your hearts grateful, and your 
minds holy. 
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3^0 show my young Mends that even boys may do a 
great deal of good, I wish to say a few words respect- 
[(] ) ing one of the most interesting of our English sove- 
reigns, of a youth who was taken from a corruptible to 
an incorruptible crown at an early age, but not without 
giving evidence of his wisdom, piety, and goodness. 
Edward YI., only son and successor of Henry YIII., was but 
nine years and three months old when he ascended the throne by the 
death of his father ; and although the acts of his reign, especially in 
the first part of it, were not so much his as those of his ministers, 
yet his bearing and conduct had a very great influence upon the times 
in which he lived, and do even now exert some effect upon those of 
the present day. 

A very pompous ftmeral was made for King Henry VIII., who 
was buried at Windsor, and that ceremony being over, Edward's 
coronation was solemnized on the 20th of February. The Lord Bussell 
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acted as steward, and on tlio coronation a general pardcm was grajited 
to all persons not actoally implicated in ijeaaonable {nractices. On 
the sixth of February tke Lord Protector, liie Eaii of Hertford, 
knighted i^e King, being authorized thereunto by letters patent. 
Thus, it seems, that the laws of chivalry required that the king should 
receive knighthood from the hands of some other knight, before he 
could enjoy the rank. 

Henry the VIII., the King's fatlier, after his quarrel with the 
Pope, in which he threw off the Papal yoke, steered a kind of middle 
course in regard to religion, he reformed many things in our 
Church but left many others untouched ; and, in regard to the exercise 
of his authority, as head of the Church, he determined that his will 
should be law and that none should have a will but himself. Every 
body was under a kind of constraint, and hardly anybody knew the 
opinions they might hold safely, tiU they understood what were liiose 
of the king. But, when Henry was dead, many people began to 
speak more freely about religious matters, and hoped that all rigorous 
laws might be abolished. Others wished to have the Pope's authority 
restored, and wished to see the old laws against heretics revive. 

The reformers in religion built their hopes upon CranmCT, Arch*- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Earl of Hertford, Lord Protector ; and 
Uaej v^itured to declare their sentiments and to preach them pub- 
licly, and ilieir party was so strong that it was very difficult for 
tlieir enemies to oppose l^em. The King himself, young as he was, 
had the wisdom and courage to put himself at their head, although 
he was at an age when persons can scarcely be said to make much 
use of their reason. But being favoured by Divine Grace through 
the study of the " Bible," he entered fully into the perils of the 
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timeg, and by hk influence added great strength to tiie oaase of those 
who indied to see a pore rdigion establii^ed in England. 

One fsi Edward's first acts was to appoint a commission who were 
empowered to yisit all churches in the kingdom and to alx^sh all 
gross abuses, particularly the worship of images. And all the 
bishops of the diocese complied with their orders, except Bonner^ 
of London, and Gardner, of Winchester, while tiie Princess Mary 
wrote to the Protector expressing her dislike to Ihe changes ocmtran- 
plated, to which the Protector rej^ed as laconically as Lord John 
Bussell does to similar addresses at the present day, that he did not 
Ihink himself oUiged to conform to h^ sentiments. 

In Ihe beginning of the year 1548, the council made several altera- 
tkms with regard to religion, such as forbidding the carrying of 
(^mdles on. OandlMnas-day, of ashes on Ash Wednesday, or palm 
on Palm Sunday, and certain ridiculous rules used on Grood Friday 
and Easter-day. Moreover, it was left to the people's choice to go to 
eoQfessi<Hi or to neglect it as they thought fit. By an act made in 
the same year priests were allowed to marry ; a new liturgy was pre- 
pared which is nearly the same as that used la the present day. The 
difference is, that in the liturgy of King Edward's reign there was no 
concession nor absolution, the office beginning with the Lord's Prayer. 
Ixk the Communion Service the Ten Commandments were not said as 
now, but in other things it was much the same as that at present 
used. In baptism there was, besides the forms we still retain, an 
a^uiatum of Satan to go out of the infant and come at him no more. 

And here I cannot help relating what is true, as it diows to what 
length otherwise good men may be led by the spirit of bigotry and 
persecution. Some German Anabaptists having reached England, 
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Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, issued orders to search out and 
try the poor creatures for heresy, and several of them were burnt for 
the crime of saying that baptism was of no efficacy to infEmts. An 
unfortunate Englishwoman, also, named Joan Bocher, commonly 
called Joan of Kent, was pronounced a heretic, and sentenced to be 
burnt ; but when the good young King was moved to sign the war- 
rant for her execution, he could not be prevailed upon to do it. He 
thought the sentence very unjust and cruel. Archbishop Cranmer, 
who had great influence over him, was employed by the Privy Council 
to persuade him to sign it, and at length silenced rather than con- 
vinced by Cranmer's reasons, he set his hand to the warrant, but with 
tears in his eyes, telling the cruel prelate that if he did wrong, since 
it was in submission to his authority, he should answer for it to Qod. 
This act stains with infamy the otherwise fair name of Cranmer, and 
shames the promoters of the Eeformation. 

The country was now in a great ferment, principally arising from 
the lack of employment among the commonality. The priests and 
Ihe serpen and monks took occasion to influence the general discon- 
tent. After the suppression of the abbeys, there were vast numb^n 
of monks, Mars, and others, who were obliged to work for their 
living, which also made labour more plentiful, and thus reduced 
its price. One great cause of grievance was the enclosure of the 
lands and commons by the gentiemen and lords of the different 
manors, which was, virtually, a robbery of the poor, and insurrec- 
tions took place in a great many English counties. The Proteottw 
took up the cause of the people, and published a proclamation against 
enclosures, but this not having its desired effect, insurrections be- 
came again very prevalent, and in Devonshire the rebeb were more 
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than ten thousand strong, principally consisting of Eomaa Catholics, 
who demanded the restoration of the Papal system. They besieged 
Exeter, which was reduced to great extremities, but Lords Eussell 
and Grey having proceeded to its relief the rebels were speedily 
dispersed. 

Not long after these commotions the Protector, now Duke of 
Somerset, was accused by his council of tyrannical conduct and high 
treason. They laid upon him the onus of all the rebellions that had 
taken place, and charged him with keeping the £ing in bondage, and 
in usurping authority. The council addressed the King and declared 
the Protector imworthy his high office, and, coming to Windsor with 
a sufficient force, he was placed under arrest and committed to the 
Tower. 

The enemies of the Eeformation gloried in the Protector's £dl. 
A biU of attainder had been preferred against him, but upon his 
being brought to trial he could be proved only guilty of an undue 
exercise of authority, and was accordingly fined by Parliament in 
two thousand pounds a year, of land, and the loss of all his places, 
and then set at liberty. 

During the remainder of the year 1551, exactly 300 years ago, 
chosen commissioners were busied in preparing a Confession of Faith, 
which are the Thirty-nine Articles of the Prayer Book. It is not 
known exactly who were the compilers of these Articles, but it is 
supposed that they were framed by Cranmer and Eidley. Some 
places of the new liturgy were also corrected at the same time. The 
General Confession and Absolution were adopted; the use of the sign 
of the Cross, in consecration ; the water mixed with the wine for the 
Lord's Supper was laid aside, and prayers for the dead were forbidden. 
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In October of tiie same year the ruin of the Duke <^ ScmieiBet 
was determined, and on the 17th he was apprehended and sent 
to the Tower, and his pretended crimes spread abroad among 1^ 
people. He was charged with treasonable practices agaznat the 
King, and with secretly determining the death of the Puke of 
Korthomberland and others by poison or Tiolenee* Upon his trial he 
was acquitted o£ the treason against the King, but fbfund guilty of the 
felony against the lord, and upon this sentenced to deati^ ; and on 
the 22nd of January, 1552, was brou^t to the sea^M, from whieh 
he made a calm and undisturbed speech to the peof^, dedaiing his 
integrity and loyalty, to which the people responded with tears in 
their eyes. He then prayed for the King, adced the fergireiiew d 
aU his enemies without exception, and desired the people to betf 
witness that he died in the faith of Jesus Christy and in Ite pcLnc^iles 
of the Beformation ; after which he laid his head on the blodc to 
receiye the fatal blow. The people, who are seldom very mrmg in 
their estimate of great men, were so generally persuaded of hb iibuh 
cence^ that many dipped their handkerchiefs in his Idood^ to be kept 
as a relic of his innocence. 

In 1553, the young King, whose health had been alway» delicate, 
was seized with a severe cold, and for some weeks was exceedingly 
ilL This did not^ however, prevent him imai giving Ms sttsniieit 
to the business of the State, whidi he carried on with great vigoor ; 
but aa he soon became convince of the approuah of death, hd gfew 
exceedingly anxiows about the successkm to the throne; and the 
Buke of ^Northumberland, the principal councinor, persuaded hifli 
to setiie it on Jane Grey, dldest daughter of the Puke of 
Suffolk, by Prances Brandon, who was, by Henry the £^itii*a will» 
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the next m mceemum after the Princess Elizabeth ; and the three 
Judges of fkt realm were sent for, and required to draw an assign- 
xo^nt <rf the crown to Jane, but this they revised to do. The Buke 
tbereiipon ealled a oonncil, and bj threats, and by bribery, pre- 
railed uffm all present, except Hales, to set thdr hands to an 
instroment for tiimi purpose. 

The Kill's coraplaint now grew towards a crios. The council 
dismissed the physicians, and put the King into ^ke hands of a 
*^ akilfiil woman," who took upon her to cure him, but who speedily 
btonght his Hfe to a close on the 6th <^ July, and his body was 
bozied on Hie 3th of August, in the Church of St, Peter, West- 
mmster, cJoBe to i^ body of Henry Til., his grandfather. He 
died in the arms of Sir Henry Sidney. 

In peonwBy Edward was of a sweet aspect, and especially in his 
eyes, which seemed to hare a starry lustre ia them. He kept a 
journal, in whidi he wrote the characters of aU the chief men of the 
nation, such as judges, sheriflfe, lord lieutenants, and noting their 
way of living and zeal for religion. He understood the nature of 
commerce and exchange. He knew a great deal concerning the 
harbours of the kingdom and of fortLQication. He had attained great 
knowledge of foreign afiOuiBy was a fine musician, geometrician, and 
linguist. He was the great and earnest patron of Protestant educa- 
tion, and founded that most excellent institution called *' Chrisfs 
Hospital," to which he gare his royal charter, as represented in the 
Engraving. And when we beh<M the young people belonging to 
this hospital, and we see ihem in the very dress of the times in 
which the Boy King lived, we ought to indulge pleasing remem- 
brances of him and his good and pious reign. The young King took 
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notes of every thing he heard or saw, which he first wrote in Greek 
characters, and afterwards copied out into a Mr journal. This 
journal, written with his own hand, is still preserved in the Cot- 
tonian library in the British Museum, and is published in Bishop 
Bumefs second volume of the " History of the B«formation ; " and 
in it, says the learned prelate, the most considerable transactions in 
this reign are perhaps as well registered by the young King himself 
as by auy other historian. 

The story of the Boy King is written with a view to direct my 
young readers to the study of history, and to show them an example. 
Let them emulate young Edward in their studies, aud, like him, 
exercise their powers of observation and reflection. Though they 
may never be kings according to regal title, they may, nevertheless, 
be kings in knowledge and wisdom ; and, by their just, generous, and 
dutiful conduct, be no less celebrated among their friends, relations, 
and feUow-citizens, which is, indeed, a distinction much to be 
coveted. 
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i^ETER ¥MKtBt M^ o(^(?rt«*ifiM5r t^ say Bomething to 
the giriB '^'o^fcnn%;" wftedi fits ^Wtfesj he generally 
^Tmtes for th^ gMs ns i^l! as ^^ tioju, but nbxv" and then it 
is not ail^iiis t?f s«y fiOTilefl4i% ©Sjfedally to tfie former ; be- 
sides, pncfi' oUl Pcf^ ftWWiysflirM{5and al-^ys fibpes to have, a 
pai^iculariikkig'for^affi'gfWdffli^^gW He would like to 

see "girls" receive a much ttiei^ iliPfceHfecMrf^ijfeation than they 
generally do, for he does not see why the mind of a girl should not 
be quite as capable of great tilings as the mind of a boy. Girls only 
reqtiire to be better taught than they are, and to have more sterling 
education than they generally do. If some of the time now given 
iA* i^hoolcr tb fancy work, flower painting, and music — aye, music — 
urach as Peter Parley loves it to cheer his heart when he is sad— if 
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the same time often given to music, the practising six hours a-day, 
for instance, was to be given to sound instruction in history, in philo- 
sophy, in a knowledge of principles, and in *' self-knowledge," we 
should, I have no doabt, very much improve our girls and our women, 
too, and their influence would be felt in every department of the body 
poUtic — ^better wives, better mothers, better nurses, better friends 




and neighbours. But I am not going to preach a sermon, my object 
is even rather to " paint a moral and adorn a tale." 

Of course, Peter Parley goes a good deal about. He very often 
has invitations to people's houses^ and he learns a great deal from 
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wliat he sees in families, and althougli he ever considers the household 
hearth sacred, he cannot refrain from sometimes giving his friends the 
benefit of what he learns, and he fancies that by so doing he very 
often improves and enlightens. 




The other day, being in the county of Suffolk, he called on some 
dear old friends whom he had not seen for some years. Ten yeard 
ago these friends had two lovely daughters, *' twins," and at that 
time they were about four years old. Each had soft and curling 
locks, bright blue eyes, rosy cheeks, and double chins. In short, 
they were as pretty a pair of little doves as could be, and seemed 

** Like two sweet flowers blooming on one stem.** 
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And &^&Bt i¥Mr tb^y seam only attec^ &)r &e bett^ in tkdb: looka*— 
fbey aitft m tbey we«e tiraa^ &ir and Uooming^ and ona ia pkyM 
a^ spoglitty as ctw. So muiGh are they still alilLe in pecsonal 
appearance that it is scarcely possible to tell one from the other, but 
somehow or other they have grown up vastly different in disposition, 
and are, 

"Like the Poles, asunder" 

in their habits and conduct. Their names axe Ju&t and Eosalind. 
Juliet is full of sentiment and tendeimCTBi TftamTTindf ia as full of fim 
and frolic. Juliet is so s^UhhMurt^ tMr al» luMi aat kill a spider 
era reptile for the wssSi^aiibm^ 1i«y mMk wnr so dangerous. 
She feels intenoftLy thordMmMW^^S hsmTgommm mj^hsais, and if a 
poor cottager hn|Bnmt(a^b»aftfti,.fli»'iiiBL%t»riBl¥iB(t»^ her soitows 
and read good bMltai^t^lto; SttouBKasfemlimi^ aK day long to 
make little ^kmum for IMMaaadL give t&aB» amray iia charity. She 
is very fond of readingiigwtfiiiriiifirilaiidaflletiiigl^tiiTi), vdll weep 
over imaginary w«efra»itt«ch aftisMloaeab. 

Do not think,, w^ IfiKttfrqMwhww mk 1 a» ftiftn^ fault with JuHet. 
It is a holy andt|pai»ii>rik tat dfc>>gp»di.t»tiaiif who need it, to sym- 
pathise with affliction, to offer balm to tfte wounded heart, to feed 
the poor and relieve the sick. I pity very much the hard, insensible 
crsature, who ha» no regard for any living thing but its dear self. 
At the sttme time I like to see the same thing done at home whroh 
peo^ sowetimes^take so m»ch peons to do abroad, and tiiis is jtist 
Ijie fralt oi Jtiliet, Aldioogh i^ is very kind, and fall of heSng, 
axd anidaouflibf affeetmote' to inseets, worms, animals, and Jfor tibie 
paoc and wsetched aibread, she doe»Bot seem to feel much a£R&ctioB ta 
her father and^mother, her sister and brother,, or her poor old grand- 
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mother, -who lives a litlile way frotn. her in a humble ^cdttage tit 
Haake^on. 

Wlheii her father comeB home in the eveBing from hk cotitfting^ 
house i^e never runs to wehKnne hiim with a kiss and a mnile, ^ 
never thinks of getting his slippers for him, or of 4rawmg the easy 




chau' to its proper place, or of anticipating any of his little wAilts. 
When her mamma happens to be a little poorly she often leaves her 
entirely to herself, or to other attendance, while she goes to visit the 
•'cottages ;** and as to her poor ol I grandmother, slie very seldom 
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eallB on her, although she is eighty years old and cannot get about owing 
to the rheumatism. Wlien, indeed, she does condescend to call on 
the poor old creature, she seldom stays long, and perhaps without 
even sitting down for a moment runs off, saying — '' I have got to visit 
a poor old woman down the next lane.'' And on one occasion, when 




the poor old lady was very ill for nearly a month, she never took the 
trouble to call on her once, and the excuse she made, when called to 
account by her mother for this sad and unfeeling conduct, was that 
she was busy making " crochet*' anti-macassars for the fancy fair in 
aid of the " Colonies Mission." 

iKTow Bosalind is a very different kind of girl to Juliet, she is full 
of fan, too fdU of it sometimes, and she is now and then inclined to 
what I must call mischief. One day, for instance, she put the kitten 
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on the top of lier uncle's head^ and when the little squalling thing put 
out her claws in trying to save herself, off came her uncle's wig, 
leaving him perfectly bald. "When the old gentleman remonstrated 
with her for such a liberty, and complained .that Miss Pussey had 
stuck her claws into his head, she told him not to mind, for that he 
had got " a natural scratch" as well as a wig. Rosalind is also veiy 
fond of climbing, romping, swinging, and other hoydenish games, 
and she likes to read books of travels, exploits, cooking, housewifery, 
and to look after the poultry. 




"When she sees other people sorrowful she does not seem sad or 
sorrowful herself, but looks bright and cheerful, and tells them 
" never mind," and says, " clouds to-day, sun to-morrow j" or that it is 
all for the best and no use of complaining. Should her little brother 
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have a &11 she runs and picks him up directly, and instead of whin- 
ing over him, or scolding him, cries, "upside-downs," "ride a black 
horse to Banbmy Cross," and sings a merry song to him to make him 
laugh, and little "Bobby" may often be seen, like Garrick, between 
tragedy and comedy, with a tear rolling out of one eye and a laugh 
sparkling in the other. 



L^^3^ 




She ioftea goes down to her old grandmother, and reads the dear 
old creature the newspaper, cs].ecially the drolleries and varieties, 
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aod she jjiever goes without a pot of jam, or a bunch of flowers, |'or 
a cake of her own making. The old lady as I said before is sadly 
troubled with the " jheiimatism ;" and it is really quite refi^shing to 
see Bosalind rubldng and rubl»ng her legs, which she sometimes 
will do by the hour together, saying aU the time such odd, droll 
thix^ as to make the good dame laugh again and again in spite of 
her paia9. And so she goes on rubbing and chaltoing all the time 
like a young magpie. When she has done rubbing she often treats 
the patient with a bit of a song, which she carols sadly out of tune, 
and " granny" cries, " Kosa, Rosa, you make my head ache, but neyer 
mind, you wiU never make my heart ache." At home, Rosalind 
watches for her father coming in and helps him to pull off his boots, 
gets his Slippers ready, and thinks of many little things he is likely 
to want, while sheiassists her moffcher in the " pastry work," "dams 
the stockings," and helps in the plain needlework. 

Rosa, Rosa, you rompijag, rollicking hoyden^ You <jarelesa, laugh- 
ing, and often thoughtless girl. Old Peter Parley would sooner 
dance with you than he would sigh with youx »ister, and yet I should 
like to see you in some ijespects like her. Chaaity should indeed 
begin at home. It not only ou^t to begin there, but to, take up its 
quarters there afi ^ regular fixture belonging to iha tenement; but 
stUl it ought to go .abi^oad and di£^se itself from a household to a 
neighbourhood, from a neighbourhood to a town, from a town to a 
city, from a city to a country, and from a country to the whole 
human race. But our first duties are to our fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, grandfathers and grandmothers, and when those 
are forgotten, our other kindnesses are likely to proceed from very 
inferior motives compared with those that brought us to our house- 
hold duties. 
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As for Juliet and Rosalind, they may mutually leam from each 
other. Juliet may leam of Rosalind by being more attentive to her 
own family than she now is, and Rosalind may leam from Juliet ^\o 
be more staid in her demeanour, and to think a little more seriously ; 
and if they will sincerely set about emulating each other's virtues 
and shunning each other's errors, I feel convinced that the love of 
their family wiU be increased towards them, and that God will bless 
and assist them in their endeavours. 
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HEN Peter Parley was a boy there used to bo 
periodical visits of wax- work people to the town 
in which he resided, who brought wax heads and 
hands in boxes, which were placed on the proper 
posts of "dununies stuffed with straw,'* and 
arranged in yarious attitudes, "offensive and 
defensive," "active, passive, and neuter;" in the imperative or 
the indicative or potential moods, and in the masculine and feminine 
gender. There was one noun substantive I very well remember, 
the renowned Daniel Lambert, the fat man of Leicester, who 
weighed fifty etone ; and a wax-work figure of O'Brien, the Irish 
giant, whose skeleton now stands in the museum of the College of 
Physicians. There were also Mrs. Siddons and Tim Bobbin, the 
laughing philosopher; besides which, were Mother Shipton, the 
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feanoos old prophetesa ; Jane Sbore, the beautiful mfe of Edward YI., 
being somehow a misprint ; Othello, Moor of Veniee, " who bm-^ 
tally smothered hi* wife with a pillow." These, and several other 
notables), were mixed up with a cat with three heads, a calf witit 
two, a sheep with four tails, a real and beantiM mermaid, a- learned 
jdg, named Toby, the swinidi philosopher ; togetiber with a view 
tliroii^ a peep^hde, of the visit of Queen Sheba to King Sdomon 
on the throne \ Daniel in the den of lions \ the tower of Babel,, aad 
tiie other six. wonders of the world. 

The great wonder of the world, **in the wax- work line," is now^ 
without question, Madame Tussaud*s ExhibitioH, which seems to 
have thrown completely into the ^lode, or, periiaps, tof speak more 
seientificaUy, '^melted the wax" of all other waxen exhibitions in. 
tiie- kingdom^ And I look upon this in some degree as an advance 
in the right direction, for now perscms of an inteUeetual torn of 
mind may visit *^ wax- work" wilhout di^;nst, and persons who lov€P 
gnadenr and show, aaid: the appearance of great folks, will be grati* 
fied to the Mlest of their anticipation, whilfr those w^ wish to have- 
Ibeir " feeHngs harrowed up" may l ux m'i ate \m. tim '^ Chamber o£ 
fionroBi^" and, if thsy like, sop fixll of them. 

Pi3ter Pariey having hobbled up Baker Stceet, soob found hmnelf 
in the '' Chnai Wax E^diibitiom," and in the midst of the most dis- 
tmgoiidMd choraeters, almost as distiagimihed av himself and all m 
Tmst deal more haanless. H^^ wm» kinga^anit qiwioiiu and emperoig: 
aadgrandfield mayahnhu Her&wero stupid kings and mad kings, bad 
laogs-and good kings, anihbffihops and bi^<^s, dnkes, prime ministeirs^ 
plarpactors,. fiddlers^ dancers, cardinaLs^ coir-thEoaite. 

It made' (me langk to see aE these personagai se^ quiet and pleasing 
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to look upon. There was the Emperor Napoleon as quiet as a lamb; 
Mehemet All as meek as a pigeon; Lord Brougham positively 
silent ; Nelson at a " stand still ;" and Lord John Kussell in a ** fix." 
Li short, there were more than a hundred celebrated characters of 
all sorts and sizes, of all ranks and conditions, of all ages aud com- 
plexions — but the greatest man of the whole was absent, namely, 
the " Duke." It was like the play of Hamlet, with the character of 
Hamlet omitted by " particular desire." To leave out the Duke of 
"Wellington, the greatest man of our age, in an assemblage of 
notables, is to Peter Parley an aflfront which he wont look over in 
a hurry, depend upon it. 

But, however, to say something about the sight. There is indeed 
a deal worthy of inspection in Madame Tussaud*s Exhibition. The 
pomp and glory of the great stand forth in glowing habiliments : — 
Wolsey in the dress of a cardinal ; Mehemet Ali in a Turkish cos- 
tume ; Eichard III. in a magnificent suit of armour ; Henry IV. of 
France, Joan of Arc, Queen EHzabeth, King Henry Till., Francis I., 
Charles L, in the costumes of the several periods ; and St. Louis 
in the costume of the Saint Esprit, bring before us the glory of bygone 
days, and excite historical recollections of great and never-failing 
interest. One group, called " The Eighth," represent the members 
of the House of Brunswick from the time of Gteorge I. to the present 
period ; and this group presents the most complete view of the four 
national orders— Garter, Bath, Thistle, and St. Patrick. There is the 
" first gentleman in Europe," George IV., and the most unfortunate 
and iU-used of queens, Caroline; the noble Duke of York; the 
popular Duke of Sussex ; the stem Duke of Kent, with " Farmer 
George" and his good wife, Queen Charlotte. In the same group we 
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liave the ** cuimiiig" King of the French, and Sir Charles Napier, 
oonsin to Bear Admiral Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., who will be 
member for the Borough of Ipswich in the next Parliament, and 
it is quite refreshing to look upon the good-tempered face of 
William lY., the sailor king. 

In another group we find the Boyal Family at home ; and here we 
haye the *' gem of all gems," the Koh-i-noor of women, the flower 
of all flowers, the lovely " rose of England," our beloved Queen, not 
however looking half so lovely as she really is ; Prince Albert — all 
bright as his name signifies, like his own Crystal Palace — ^his eyes 
beaming with goodness and intelligence; and, lastly, the "Boyal 
Children," for whom Peter Parley has an especial affection, as he 
understands from pretty good authority, that they are loving and 
obedient, docile and manageable, as children ought to be ; and that 
they do not take upon themselves because of their " high birth" any 
of those ridiculous airs and graces which some children are very 
prone to. 

Besides these "royal gems" we have other "pieces of pomp" 
arrayed in what is called the " Golden Chamber," containing the 
relics of that " king of the cut-throats," Napoleon. There stands the 
carriage of the " Emperor," taken at Waterloo ; the celebrated camp- 
bed used by the "Emperor" at St. Helena; the flag of Elba; the 
cradle of the son of Napoleon, and what is termed the most extra- 
ordinary and curious relic in existence, the counterpane used on the 
bed on which the Emperor died, " marked with his blood !" but not 
80 deeply as the earth was marked by the blood of all the nations of 
the earth during the "war period" through his mad ambition. 
There are numerous other relics of a certain kind of interest to some 
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people, such aa the spoon and tooth-brush and razor nsed by the 
** Emperor/' and among the misedlaneons reUos, the coat and waist- 
coat of the Emperor's conqueror, " Wellington." 

Then comes the Chamber of Horrors— over which Peter Parley 
draws a veil ; but he cannot help advising his young friends to visit 
this " wax-work,V as it really includes such an extraordinary num- 
ber of extraordinajy things, that it may be looked upon as one of ihe 
" Great Teachers" <rf the Metropolis, preiaujhing '* s^tanons" to the 
multitude, fall of interesting truth, and adding not a little to ihe 
delight of thousands. 
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" The flowers are dying one by one, the leaves are falling fast, 
Oak, elm, and beech trees howl aloud amid the sobbing blast, 
And every bronzed thicket copse in its expiring dyes — 
Stined by the wailing winds, gives out a rec^uiem of sighs ; 
The maple hath the hectic flush of some consumptive thing, 
That looketh ever beautiful amid its withering ; 
The wrecks of all that once was fair are strewn on every side, 
And withered bloom and shrivelled leaf are scattered far and wide." 
Martin. — ^Intellectual Readinq Book« 
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' HE summer is indeed gone — the autumn is fidlingfiis** 
T he Ijii-Os are rU silent, save the " household bird," who 
earns Ids title by haunting the thresholds and window 
sills and casting side-long ghmcesinatdoors, as if to reconnoitre 
the positions of all within, before the pinching fixwt force 
him to lay aside his fcai-s, and flit in and out silently like a 
winged spirit, All xire now silent except him, but he, as he 
sitB on the painted railings beside the doorway, or on the topmost 
twig of the little blackthorn that has been left growing in the other- 
wise closely-clipped hedge, pipes plaintive ditties with a low inward 
voice — ^like that of a melancholy maiden, as she sits apart £rom 
her compauionB, and sings soft melodies to herself almost without 
knowing it. 




Some of the other small birds that winter with us, but have hitherto 
kept aloof from our dwellings now approach them, and mope about 
among tie house sparrows on the bare branches, wondering what has 
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bccdnie of all the spare leaves, and not knowing one tree icom 
iinother. Of these the chief are the hedge sparrow, the blue titmoase, 
and the linnet. .These, also, with the goldfinch, thrush, blackbird, 
&c., inay be still rifling the high and low-grown hedges of their 
scanty fruit. Almost all, however, even of those singing birds that 
do not migrate, except the redbreast, wren, hedge sparrow, aad. 




titmouse disappear shortly after the commencement of this month, 
and go no one knows whither. But the pert house sparrow keeps 
possession of the garden and court-yard all the winter ; and the dif- 
ferent species of wagtails may be seen busily haunting the dear, 
cold, spring heads, and wading into the unfrozen water in search ot 
|heir delicate food, consisting of insects in their aurelia state. 
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Now the fisuiner finii^es all his out-of-door wozk before ih.e frost 
0etB ill; and lays by his implements till the awakening of spring calls 
him to hard labour again. 

Now, the sheep; all their other more natural food failing, begin to 
to be penned on patches of the turnip fields, where they first devour 
the green tops joyftilly, and then gradually hollow out the juicy root. 




holding it firm with their feet till nothing is left but the dry brown 
husk. 

Now, the herds stand all day long, hanging their disconsolate 
heads beside the leafless hedges, and waiting as anxiously, but as 
patiently too, to be called home to the hay-fed stall as they do in 
summer to be driven to a field. 

Now, cold rains come deluging down, till the drenching ground^ 
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i&e drippng leaves, and the torn, ragged-skirted douds, seemii^y 
dragged down slantways by the threads of dusky rain that desoended 
^m them, are all mingled together in blind confusion, while the 




few cattle that are left in the open pastures, forgetful of their, till 
now, intermiDable business of feeding, turn their backs upon iiie 
besieging storm and hanging down their heads till their noses almost 
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toneh the ground, stand out in the middle of the fields motianlcss 
Bke dead images. 



-<^jiM&'y ■■■■ 




Now, too, for the dwellers in rustic situations, a fiirious rain storm 
Rich as I have spoken of breaks up all the paths and ways at (moe, 
and makes home no longer home to those who are not obliged to 
kave it, while it becomes doubly endeared to those that are. 
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Now the felling of wood for the winter store commences and on 
a mild, still day the measured stroke of the woodman's axe heard fai 
away in the thick forest brings with the sound an associated feeling 
similar to that produced by a wreath of smoke rising from out of the 
same scene, and puts us in mind of the woodman himself, his cot- 
tage, and his happy, quiet life. Here is a little poem about the 
woodman. 

" Far removed from noise and smoke, 
Hark ; I hear the woodman's stroke, 
Who dreams not as he fells the oak 
What mischief dire he hrews. 

Now art may shake the falling tre«s 
In aid of luxuries and ease — 
He weighs not matters sueh as these, 
But sings, and hacks, and hews. 

Perhaps now fell'd by his hard knocks. 
It makes oak posts or barber's blocks ; 
Perhaps the pulpit or the stocks, 

Whence priests or sinners teach. 

The gibbet on which hangs the thief^ 
The seat where sits the grave lord chiei^ 
The schoolboy's desk of many a grief. 
The throne, the cobler's stall 

Thou pamperest life in every stage, 
Makest foUys, whims, prides, equipage, 
For children's toys— crutches for age — 
And coffins for us all." 

London is very different from the country at iMs season of the year. 
The first great event ia the puMication of Peter Parley's Annual; then 
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comes Lord Mayor's Show. The Londoners crowd in thousands on 
the 9th of this month to see the procession of the Lord Mayor from 
Guildhall to Westminster and back. His way is partly by water 
and partly by land ; and it is a fine sight to see his bargemen in 
their picturesque coats, plying their oars with so much reg^ularity. 







The state barge is a yery handsome boat. By land the show is 
also very splendid. There are men in armour and feathers, horseB 
prancing and curretting, military and other bands of music giving 
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fbrtii {heir inspiriiig sotinds; el^antly dressed ladies at every 
-window in the line of route, and the whole scene is one of glitt^ 
and excitement. Then in the evening, at GKuldhall, tlrare is such 
a gorgeous banquet, at which Her Majesty^s ministers, the foreign 
ambassadors, and the eminent and distinguished men of the time, 
oome to welcome the new Lord Mayor into his office, and to partake 
of the magnificent hospitalities of the great city of London. 

Now and then Koyalty itself honours the city with its visits, 
and on these occasions the Queen bestows upon the Lord Mayor the 
dignity of a baronetage, and on the two Sheriflb that of knighthood. 

Soon after this great event the shops begin to shine out with 
their new winter wares, the theatres make preparations for the 
grand pantomine, and the M citizens, the Aldermen Gfobbles, begin 
to dream of turtle. Now, all the little boys give tiianks in their 
secret hearts to Guide Paux for having attempted to bum the 
Parliament, or the "gunpowder treason and plot,'' since the said 
attempt gives them occasion to bum ever3rthing they can lay their 
hands on — ^their own fingers included, as Peter Parley once did, and 
singed off his eyebrows and eyelashes into the bargain. But a bon- 
fire — every English schoolboy considers it the beautiful and sub- 
lime of human life; and an old Guy, the glory and majesty, the 
light of perfection, the envy, and admiration of all boykind. But, 
although I hate all usurpation of spiritual power in those who pro- 
fess to be ministers of religion, I am, by no means, disposed to 
be intolerant : and when I think of the great and glorious benefits 
I enjoy in this free and happy country, and of the comfort of my 
household hearth, and of the roast beef, and the plum pudding, and 
other good things of this life ; and, above all, when I think of our 
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excellent Queen, who is the model wife, model mother, and 
model monarch for all nations, and behold her doing eyery- 
thing to make her peo^e happy, I feel so cheerful and happy my- 
self, and so fiill of gratitude to the Giver of all Good, that I really 
belieye that if the Pope himself was to tumble up to the arm-pits 
in the mud I should try to help him out with a hearty good will, 
although I mi^t laugh all the time, and be wicked enough to enjoy 
the fon. And as for Ihose whom the Pope calls his sheep, there 
is not one of them that I woidd not rise up at midnight to 
help — ^whether they were black sheep, or white sheep, long horns, 
or crooked horns, fat tails, or spindlings ; and if I am caught smiling 
at Guys, or bonfires, or fireworks, and happen to give a hurrah! 
I do it in a kindly spirit, and would sing remember the Eifth of 
November after the following fashion-: — 

•* Good gentlefolks, pray 
Remember the day 

Of gunpowder treason and plot 
I don't see the reason 
Why gunpowder treason 

Should erer be forgot 

But let us remember 
To be gentle and tender, 

And don't let us scorn, taunt, and jeer. 
And as for the Pope, 
Let us live in the hope 
That Faith, Truth, and Love 
Will give strength from above 

And we shall have nothing to fear. 
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Then halloo ! boys, halloo ! shout and hurray! 
Halloo ! boys, halloo ! boys, throughout the day; 
Halloo ! boys, halloo ! boys, let the bells ring, 
While ' God save the Queen' we all merrily sing. 

Let*s make an old Guy 
Of each * error* we spy 

By the aid of Intelligence bright 
Let's have a bonfire, 
Blazing higher and higher, 

To burn oil our hatred and spite, 
And let Charity's ray 
"Warm our hearts day by day, 

And our wrongs will all fade in the light 

Then halloo ! boys, halloo ! boys, shout and hurray ! 
Halloo ! boys, halloo ! boys, throughout the day ; 
Halloo ! boys, halloo ! boys, let the bells ring, 
While * God save the Queen' we merrily sing." 
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N one of my rambles tlie other day tbrough the town of 
the Deben, I observed a crowd collected on the Market 
HiU. Like all crowds, this contained a variety of 
lookers-on ; rustics, tradespeople, and gentleman farmers, 
were intent upon an affray going on in the centre of the 
group. Some were shouting, some clapping their hands ; 
one cried "Well done, Tawney ! " another, " Hit him again, little one ! " 
a third, " Go well into him ! " and a fourth, " Keep up youi pluck, 
Simon ! " — the mob aU the time laughing, shouting, jeering and 
ewearing. 

When I came so close to the crowd as to be able to see what was 
going on more particularly, I soon found that the uproar proceeded 
£rom a difference oi opinion between two poor lads, each the owner 
of a jackass. They had by some accident come into collision in the 
public streets. It was Simon Tailor and Joe "WiUan, both quiet, 
honest fellows in their way. The former was the proprietor of a 
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CTOckery-wai^ wa^on ; aad the latter of a perambiilatiiig fruit stalls 
each made locomotiYe by the sinews of a substantial 




and it appeared, as I heard by inquiry amongst the bystanders, that 
Simon and Joe were coming along the same street at the same time, 
but in opposite directions — ^that when the asses approached each 
other, they first gave a loud bray of recognition, then another of 
defiance, and lastly one of " war." The owners, to teach them pacific 
principles, had applied to both the argument of physical force at 
the same moment, by means of a stout cudgel with which each was 
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proTidedy whicli applicatioii seemed to haye had quite a contrary 
effect upon the animals, to that intended by their respective masters, 
as it rendered them much more restive ; so that when the vehicles to 
which the animals were respectively attached, ought to have passed 
clear of each other, according to established custom, they came into 
violent contact ; the crockery-ware cart was overturned on one ^de 
of the road, and the vegetable machine on the other, while the inter- 
mediate space was strewed with an odd mixture of cups and saucers, 
apples, cabbages, dishes, onions, delft ware, and potatoes, all in the 
most incongruous confusion. 

In this unfortunate occurrence two dogs, one of which was 
fastened under each cart, fdl foul of each other, so far as their 
strings would allow them; and, while war was fiercely raging 
between the two quadrupeds, the two bipeds had thrown down 
the gauntlet to each olher, and had just commenced a gladia- 
torial display. "When I got to the spot, tiie two dogs and the two 
lads were fighting furiously, and the bystanders loudly applauding. 
The idle boys were having a scramble for the plums, apples, and 
and other descriptions of fruit, and the donkeys trampling among the 
crockery, and kicking mightily. It was some little time before I 
could gather all the particulars related above ; but when I under- 
stood the thing, I went to the head of one of the donkeys, and 
getting some of the crowd to help up the cart to which he was 
harnessed, drew him quietly out of the way, and I then endeavoured 
to put a stop to the furious contest going on between the young 
men. 

As soon, however, as I attempted to interfere, I was set upon 
\vith the most discordant yells, and rudely piished on one side ; but, 
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being a peaceable man, and feeling it to be my duty to preventfighting, 
I .persevered ; but in a moment I foimd myself in utter darkness, 
by having my bat forced down over my eyes, at the same time 
somebody took bold of my leg, and I fell sprawling in the kennel, 
wbile a loud burst of laughter heralded my descent ; somebody, also, 
more spiteful I think than playful, put a handful of dirt into my 
mouth, which nearly choked me ; and feeling this rough usage to 
be more than my poor worn-out frame could stand, I crawled away 
on my hands and knees, faintly repeating, ''He that meddleth 
with strife that belongeth not to him is like one that taketh a dog 
by the ears.** 

I had not been many seconds out of the crowd in a retired 
position before I noticed a tall gentleman in black approaching the 
spot where the tumult was so rife. He called out, in a peremptory 
tone of voice, " Stand on one side ! Make way ! I command you 
to desist! Leave off fighting, I say! In the" — Queen's name I 
think he would have said, but just at that moment a dead cat 
struck him plump upon the mouth, and some wag knocked his hat 
over his eyes as mine had been, and the poor clergyman had the 
mortification to be thrown down and even trampled upon, receiving 
more injury in his fall than I had done. 

The fight still went on, and, from the encouragement given to 
the combatants by the crowd, lasted for some time without much 
chance of a termioation ; but, while the combat was at its greatest 
fury, and the excitement of the mob at its zenith, an itinerant 
mountebank with a raree-show, a monkey ludicrously dressed, a 
long polo bearing bolls, and a couple of dancing dogs, made his 
appearance. He strode boldly among the crowd, gave a flourish with 
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his bells, a roo-te-too-te-too-te-too wit^liis Pimcli-oall, and acopermg 
griinace which set eyeiy one a-laiig^[iing> while his man behind 
placed the raree-show box in the middle of the carele, and, wi&ont 
heeding the combat in the least, drew up his curtain, and obtruded 
Punch and his staff before the company. Mr. Punch maidng a Teiy 
fine bow, giving a tremendous rattle with his quarter staff on tiie 
frame of the machine, and ended with a scream which pi^cad the 
ears, and awakened the attention of every one present; acnoiher 
flourish, another roo-te-too-te-too-te-too, and the ^pearance of 
Punch's wife, called forth a loud burst of laughter, and the conntrj 
bumpkins and the townsfolk stood entranced. 

The combatants, too, seemed brought to a stand-still, and, finding 
their backers amused in another way, did not seem to care about 
prolonging the combat, and, after a brief pause, began to disperse 
themselves in opposite ways; one or two of the more eontentioas among 
them did say, "Don't give it up — see which is mastei;** but the 
grimaces and drolleries of Punch, the noise of the base drum and 
mouth organ, and the tricks of Toby, so diverted the attention of 
the former aiders and abettors of the fight, that the animosity 
seemed to subside suddenly, as the furious billowB are ssdd to do 
when oil is poured upon the waters. 

At the same moment an elderly man approached the spot, dressed 
in a plain suit, with a broad-brimmed h£^, very much like that 
worn by Peter Parley, and, before Simon and Joe could weU reoovar 
themselves, took each by the arm, and walked them quietly into a 
small house close by, and in a few minutes after, I saw the same 
Quaker come out again and superintend the pi<^ing up of the 
broken crockery and bruised fruit and v^etables, setting the over- 
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turned cart on its wheels and the asses upon their legs again, while 
Punch and his vagaries proceeded, to the infinite delight of the 
lookers-on. 

All this seemed a vision to the eyes of Peter Parley. To see a 
fight which raged so furiously, and which he and the clergyman of the 
parish could not allay, suddenly put a stop to by the music of a catcall 
and grinding organ, pan pipes, and a stick of bells, was indeed 
surprising ; but, after all, when I learned the particulars not at all 
so very wonderful, it seemed, indeed, like conjuring or magic ; but, 
like conjuring or magic, appeared very simple when the trick was . 
explained. It seems that Ephraim Homespun, the Quaker, had 
beheld the affray from one of the upper windows of his house on 
the other side of the market place, and that, while the contest was 
going on, the mountebank presented himself before his door. Not 
wanting any nonsense of the kind, and being desirous, if possible, 
to turn the circumstance to good, Ephraim called to the man, and 
told him, if he could go and amuse the people fighting on the other 
side of the hill, so as to turn them from their wickedness, he would 
give him half-a-crown ; upon this hint the showman acted as has 
been described, and the result was a speedy pacific movement, a 
cessation of hostilities, and a sudden break up of the war. 

"Would to goodness, all wars, fightings, and contentions could be 
broken up by similar means. I do not exactly mean by foolery and 
buffoonery, as this street affSedr was ; but still I think the good old 
Quaker was right in principle, when he directed the minds of the 
combatants and spectators into other channels. As the body rarely 
feels two pains at one time, and is rarely excited by two ideas at the 
same moment, it is philosophical to divert the attention. When the 

z 
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cbiW cries, 'w^ give it a rattle, a toy, or show it some pretty iitmg; 
and all men are babies of a larger growth. It is ^ tts to dirert 
attention fix)m the wicked and detestable game of war by the 
pursuits of commerce, art, science, and industry. And the good old 
Quaker setting up one excitement against another in a street fi|^ is 
not less noble in his way than Fiince Albert by his Great 
Exhibition direrting attention firom the horrors of war to th© glories 
of peace. 

The world is supposed to be nearly six thousand years old, and 
one might think, that during this long period, it ought not to be 
80 very deficient in experience, nor is it in a great number o^ 
matters. Inventions have arisen jfrom one age to anofiier to supply 
our necessities; tiie sciences of agriculture and navigation, the 
first two pioneers to civilization, have become more and more 
perfect; mechanical inventions, the arts of life, all have become 
more and more complete ; and at the present moment we EngKsh 
people perhaps enjoy the comforts, conveniences, and luxuries of life 
as much as we ought reasonably to expect, and a vast ded more 
than we deserve. 

But there is one small matter which we seem to have overlooked 
in our struggle after this worid's good ; and, while tolerably polished 
in our manners, we are in this respect very little better than '^ wild 
savages" or "wild beasts;" nay, instead of being a very Kttle 
better, I fancy we are a great deal worse. The small matter to 
which I would allude, is the great subject of Peace. Bogs fight, 
cats fight, Kons, bears, and tigers, have many a set-to with each 
other, and savages raise the "war whoop," and MH, bwrn, and 
dfestroy; and wild beasts and savages having nothii^ but iStte 
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"^^ candle Hgkt'^ of' natore to guide thcm^ are in some degree 
^xemnihle. The motst iBxtraordinary thiag i^ ti&at notions, calling 
themselyes cmHsed states and kingdoms, heralding the Gross of 
CShrist (m their hanners, do exactly what the dogs, cats, lions, tigezs, 
and sa:rc^es do, with this differ^iee only, thai they make the j^in- 
«iple of fighting a matter of science, a thing of trade, a system of 
nafional glory, aod siai^htar by wholesale, fi mercantile necea^ty, 
just as if Christ had never come into the world to teach men to 
*' love one another," and to establish peace on earth and good will 
towards man. 




But let US have our Gumeys, our Frys, and our Brewsters — let 
us have members of the Peace Militant, as I call the Society of 
Friends, boldly active with the olive branch, as our Nelsons, our 
"Wellingtons, and our Napiers have been with the sword, and we 
shall reap such a harvest of good as the world never saw. And that 
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time must come, for the Word of Gfod has declared it, tte "Prince 
of Peace'* has determined it, and the Divine Spirit will hasten it. 
Little children, lend your aid in the good work. Peter Parley would 
like nothing hotter than to see a Children's Peace Society estahlished, 
through which the principle of love, kindness, and forbearance, might 
grow with their growth, strengthen with their strength, and expand 
with their manhood, into the richness and perfection of the ripest fruit. 
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world. 



^^TER PAULEY has seen a vast number of yoxmg 
gcutiemen in his time — ^boys as they used to be 
called — ^boys between the ages of seven and fourteea. 
In many cases he has seen much to admire in them, 
ill others he has observed much worthy of censure. 
ITiere is a great deal of beauty in this beautiful 
The sun is beautiful in its morning and evening gloiy, the 
sky is beautiful, the sea is beautiful^ the earth and its lap full of 
flowers is beautiful, but one of the most beautiful things to the heart 
and to the eye of old Peter Parley is a well-behaved child. 

Some young gentlemen, as they are called for the sake of euphony 
I suppose, are anything but pleasing in Peter Parley's sight. The 
description of young gentlemen to which I allude is that modem 
species of them which put on the airs of men before they are well 
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out of pinafores and corduroys^ and wlio swagger about in all the 
importance of juvenile impudence. 

Yes, impudence — sheer, downright, positive, xmmistakaUe impu^ 
dence— assurance double-milled, they walk into Hie Jparlour with a 
bound and bluster, paying no respect to persons, and walk out again 
with a whiff, a twist, and a whistle. 




Such young gentlemen have a superlative delight in calling their 
fathers " Governors," and their mothers, the " Old "Woman.'* They 
are also excessively redolent in bawling about the house for anything^ 
they may happen to want, and especially imperative in their commands 
to domestics. 
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They are also by no means wanting in impertinance to strarige»B, 
A civil question is seldom deemed worthy of a civil answer, and they 
exhibit a vast deal of nonchalance in all their replies, as if the 
tyoubkof conversation was too much for them, and the "desire of 
pleasing'' had evaporated in iU-behaviotir. 




Such young gentlemen are, however, very eloquent when it suits 
them, upon the qualities of their pony or their exploits with the gun. 
They know how to bn^ of their high deeds of sporting in a fair, or 
racing on a common, aad can talk of the relative d^;rees of excellence 
in percussion caps and wadding with a gusto truly wonderful. 
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They are not by any means backward in giving opinions npon all 
things in general, and everything in particular — they know everything 
of course. It does not matter to them what may be the topic they 
can meet it, or what may be the question, they can solve it ; and this 
is done with a certain confident air, which adds great weight to 
their opinions. 




If the disagreeable young gentleman is disagreeable at home he is 
ten times more so at school. He is not loved either by his school- 
master or his playmates. He plagues the former by general inatten- 
tion to his lessons, and the latter by not playing fiedrly at his sports. 
He generally tries to get others into a scrape and himself out. All 
that he does either in school or out of school is to please himself, to 
study no one's interest but his own, and to do as he likes. 

Young gentlemen of this kind are very much in the opinion that 
the world was made for them, and that they are to do really what they 
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like in it* They feel that the sun and the moon and the stars are 
creatures for their especial use ; and seem to know as by instinct that 
mankind have been created for their exclusive service, and that father 
and mother, brothers and sisters, and playmates, are to be their slaves. 
Sometimes the disagreeable young gentleman falls sick, snd then 
he is not only disagreeable but a perfect nuisance. He can't eat and 




he won't drink ; he can't stand and he won't lie ; he can't take physic 
and he won't get well. The whole house is too small to attend upon 
him. No one can please him — ^he hates the nurse, he won't hear the 
doctor. He kicks, and bellows, and groaus, and whines, and 
threatens his mamma if she don't get him everything that is nice that 
he wiU try and catch the measles or the hooping cough, when he gets 
well, and give her as much trouble as he possibly can. 
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IJBL dK»rty tlie disagiieeflble yoo^g ^^entleman wears the aaB^j eais 
&om day to day — ereey «De bates bisBi, skans him« smd defi^naes lum, 
and ke grows iq) into maabood lix^ced to iollj aad yice^ and «t last 
comes to tbe eaad of fbda. 
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\OPPER is one of the earliest metals with which man 
became ac(jiiainted. Its use is most extennre. It i» 
fbnnd in a state of purity, and is then called native 
copper, but more frequently in combination with oth«r 
mi ncral substances. More than nine-tenths of the copper 
ore of commerce is obtained from these ores, in which the metal k 
combined with sulphur and iron, and the yellow copper ore is the most 
abundant of these, and is commonly called copper pyrites. A con- 
siderable quantity of copper is obtained from springs, containing 
sulphate of copper (blue vitriol), in solution, which are frequent in 
copper mines. In this state Ihe copper is obtained by immendng^ 
plates of old iron in the fluid ; and the process may be easily und^- 
stood by dissolving a little blue vitriol in water, and dipping the 
blade of a knife in it, which will be instantly covered with copper* 
Another variety of copper is that seen in ttie malachite, which 
is a green carbonate, and ifi used by mineralogists and jewellers lb<r 
omamental piupoBCS. 
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One of the most famous spots for copper in the world is C(»mwall ; 
and here we find rocks of the primary or oldest transition series, chiefly 
slate, associated with granite and porphyry. The slate is called 
killas among the miners and the granite gossan. The copper ore is 
found in veins, composed of a mixture of the ore with quartz, or 
fluor spar, or both, which occtir for the most part among the killas, 
generally a greenish, argillaceous slate ; and veins which have been 
worked in the killas have been often followed into the granite with- 
out any change in their magnitude, richness, or general composition. 

Copper ore is also found in the carboniferous or moimtain lime- 
stone, as in Staffordshire, but very sparingly considering the great 
extent of their formation. In England, none of the superior strata 
contain more than occasional traces of copper ore ; but in Germany 
there are beds of what is there termed kupferschiefer, or copper 
slate, from which a considerable quantity of copper is obtained. 

The county of Cornwall, as we heretofore hinted, produces vast 
quantities of copper, indeed more than all the other copper districts 
of Europe put together. It is not certain when the mines were 
first worked; there does not appear to be any remains of the opera- 
tions of the Bomans in the copper mines of Cornwall and it was 
not till the latter end of the seventeenth century that they were set 
to work ; since which time they have been carried on with great 
enterprise and successful skill. 

The greatest proportion of the Cornish mines lie between the 
town of Truro and the Land's End. They are not widely scattered, 
but accumulated in groups on a small number of points. The most 
important are in the neighbourhood of Eedruth. There are, alto- 
gether, fix)m eighty to ninety copper mines worked in the couniy, 
some of them are of great depth ; that called Dolcoath has workings 
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1,368 feet below the surfece, but the Consolidated mines are the 
most extensive. They are situated in the parish of Gwennap, about 
three miles east of Eedruth; along the brow of a range of steep hills, 
and occupy an area of about 800 acres. The site is about 500 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the bottom of jhe deepest shaft is 
1,340 feet below the level of the sea, and 1,652 from the surface. 
The principal lodes are from two to eight feet wide, with branches 
from them varying from twelve to eighteen inches in width ; there 
are vertical shafts sunk upon the different lodes, wliich, in the 
aggregate, exceed twenty miles of perpendicular excavations over 
the whole area ; and the aggregate extent of the levels, or ways, 
driven in aU directions from these shafts, is about forty-seven miles. 

The enormous machinery employed in these mines form an 
unparalleled example of mechanical skill and ingenuity, as applied 
to mining on its most extensive scale. This machinery consists of 
ten very large steam engines, employed in pumping, their dimen- 
sions varying from ninety to sixty five-inch cylinders; a smaller 
one, of thirty-inch cylinder, used for the same purpose ; eight steam 
engines, of about twenty-inch cylinders, employed in drawing ore 
and vein stuff ; being, altogether, nineteen engines, of which four 
are the largest ever erected. There is also a water wheel, forty-two 
feet in diameter, employed in pumping; another thirty feet in 
diameter, employed in driving machinery, and four smaller ones for 
stamping and other purposes ; altogether, six in number. Several 
horse whims are also employed. 

If we calculate the force constantly exerted by this stupendous 
accumulation of mechanical power, when working at a moderate 
rate, it may be stated as equivalent to the work of from 900 to 
1,000 horses, which is, however, by no means the extent of its 
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poTrer ; and it ttooM, pexhaps, be noi toa mueb t» eoBJsid^, tJiat tke 
engine power employed in these nmies is oeurlj, if not qtdte e^^uJ, 
to the work of 4,000 horses ; sod, were it ^certed to its ijoSl extent, 
to that of from 7,000 to 8,000 horses. The aBM>ni^ of human laboor 
is proportionate to the power <^ tiie BKK^hi&ery; the unmber of 
persons being nsnaify employed aze abo»t 2,500. The (»e raised is 
chiefly that already aUnd^ to as being tkeioBrt nnmeron^ viz., the 
yellow copper (»re ; and tiie aTcrage quantity oi re&ied o^^per 
usually produced annually, is equal to 2,000 tons. 

Several of the C(»nish mines are woiked under the sea, as in the 
parish of St. Just, wh^:e the entrance to l^m is almost ^i the very 
edge of the precipitous temnnation of the land, and the workiii^ 
extend from the vertical shafi; &r imder the bed of the ocean. 

The quantity and vid^ ci the ccmt^ts of a mine are, in all cases, 
extremely doubtM; frequ^itly entmliog, ftnr months togeth^, a 
constant loss upon the owners ; and at o^ter times, as in the fbUaw- 
ing instance, richly rewards them for th^ Mtterprise. Hud Virgin 
nunc, in the pari£& oi Gwennap, in Jiily and Aii^ust, 1757, in the 
first fortnightly workings produced c<^iper which sold for £5,700; 
and in the next three wedcs and two days as much as sold for 
£9,600. To raise the first quantity it cost the adventiurers no moire 
than £100, and tike latter only a trifie more. 

The ore, when broc^t to the sur&ce hy the means akeady 
described in the chapter on woi^ix^ witinn nmies, is first sepan^ed 
info di£Ebrent lumps according to its richness, and then the lun^ 
of pure ore are^ br^en into fragments about the Axe of a hazel not \ 
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tmd that wMeh is ndxed with otl»r sn^^stances is l»*oke]i stiH smaller, 
and thrown into ^eyes, ifhidb are ^taken imder the snrfkce of 
water, whereby the lighter impurities are washed away, and the 
heavier ore remains. This q^evatbn of preparing the ore for the 
furnace is, however, modified in many ways, according to the nature 
of the ore. The ore so prepared is sold to the various copper com- 
panies, by whom it is smelted, and is conveyed from Cornwall to 
Vales for that purpose, on account ^of the abundant supply and 
cheapness of coal there. 

The processes of smelting are conducted as follows : — 1st., the 
ores are calcined, or burnt ; 2nd., the calcined ore is melted ; 3rd., 
the metalic mixture from ITo. 2 is calcined ; 4th., the calcined course 
metal from process 3 is melted ; 5th., the purer metal from process 
4 is calcined ; 6th., the metal calcined from process 5 melted ; 7th., 
the copper from process 6 roasted ; 8th., course, or bKstered copper 
refined. In the first process, and, indeed, in all the calcining pro- 
cesses, the sulphur is expelled and the iron oxidised. In the melting 
processes, the metalic oxides and earthy matter are skimmed off 
the top as slop. 

The melted matter is let off, at a hole opening from the side of 
the frimace, into an a^mnmg pil filled with water, where it becomes 
granulated. This granulated matt^ is subjected to calcination, and 
passes, as already described, luitil it comes to the seventh process, 
or roasting, and it afterwards runs off into moulds formed in beds of 
sand ; and, when cooled, is seen in the state of copper, being covered 
with black blisters, and is then called blistered copper. These are 
next put into the refining furnace, and gradually melted, the sur- 
fiicc of the metal being covCTed with charcoal during the process. 
When properly refined, this melted copper is taken out in iroa 
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lodels coated with clay, and poured into moulds, forming cakes 
12 inches by 18, the form required by the manu&cturer, 

^m unit ia]i]iltriitutB5 of €w^iftt. 

The uses of copper are so numerous that it would be a waste of 
time to enumerate the whole of them» Some of the most important 
are connected with the sheeting of ships, to protect the timber from 
the worms, and to diminish friction in the water. Large boilers for 
brewing, sugar works, &c., are made of copper, as well as a great 
variety of domestic utensils. Another most important use to which 
it is applied, is the preparation of plates for the engrayer, who cuts it 
with his tools, or etches it with nitric acid. 

Copper forms with its alloy of tin and other metals, bronze and 
bell metal, medals, cymbals, gongs, the mirrors of reflecting tele- 
scopes, various tools ; German silver, copper, and arsenic, forms a 
white coloured alloy, sometimes used for the scales of thermometers 
and barometers, the dials of clocks, for candlesticks, and other 
articles, especially the common coin of the realm. 

ItiiMtH nf (tw^ifiL 

In 1840, the total quantity of are sold in Cornwall was about 
150,000 tons of 21 cwts., yielding an average produce of eight per 
cent, and the whole value of which was about a million sterling. 
The total produce of pure metal from all the copper mines of the 
United Kingdom was, at the same period, about 15,000 tons. The 
copper annually exported averages about 8,000 tons. 
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' Now fillips are toss'd upon the angry main, 
And the high winds all uncontrolt^ reign ; 
For.nowtl^. fiery horses of the sun 
Through the twelve signs their rapid course have run ; 
And storm and tempest give their loud hurrahs ! 
And greet with BuniacNshfluts; the dismal winter days." 

INTEE baa now &My come upon us. He comes 
^ blii^>rmg and surly, sweeps off the few remaiii- 
t ing laxros from the trees, and .the woods arc 
naked and bare, HLj jmmg j&iends who can 
read Horace, may reedUed; how he alludes to 
J)e(}ember robbing the woods of their leafy 
honours, and my classical fiiend CoUet will bear with me if I add 
the words,— 

•«-— ."DeeetfilMr/ 
3ylTi8^onorem deotttit." 

UK 
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But still the violence of winter and his denuding hand has goodness 
ih them ; he throws over all plants the blanket of somntdency, and 
breathes forth that self-compelling sleep which is to wrap all in 
a temporary obliyion ; but this is no less essential to their healthfiil 
existence than is the actiye yitality which it for a while snpersedefli 

However, all is not gloomy. Among the general appearances of 
Nature there are still many lovely spots and cheering aspects. The 
fwne flings out its bright yellow flowers upon the otherwise bare 
common like little gleams of sunshine. I think I stretch my eyes 
over the broad expanse of Sutton walk which looks like another 
California^ a golden district, and many little flowers are lingering 
in quiet nooks making much of the short days of sunshine. 




As regards the feathered creation, the green plover now " whistles 
o*er the lea,'' and the snipes .haunt the marshy grounds, and the 
wi^tails twinkle about near the springheads, and the larks get 
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toge&er in cmnpanies and talk to eacli other instead of singing to 
themselves ; and the thrush' occasionally puts forth a pLaintiye note, 
as if half afraid of the sound of its own voice, and the hedge spar- 
row and titmouse try to sing ; and the robin does still sing, even 
more delightfully than he has done all the rest of the year, because 
it now seeoofl as if he sang for us rather than himself, or rather 
to us, for it is still for his supper that he sings and therefore far 

^ As the cold increases we have much variety. The vapourish and 
cloudy atsMMsphere wraps us about with dimness and chilliness ; the 
reptiles and other creatures, that sleep or hide during the cold 
weather, have all retired to their winter quarters ; the &rmer does 
little or nothing out of doors ; the fields are too damp and miry to 
pass, except in sudden frosts, which begin to occur at the end of the 
month, and the trees look like skeletons of what they were : — 

' BarC) ruined choirs in which the sweet birds sang/ 

The evergreen firs with their beautiful cones, such as firs and cedars, 
are now particularly observed and valued. In warmer countries, 
where shade is more desirable, their worth and beauty is more 
r^ularly i^preciated. Yirgil talks of the pine as being handsomest 
in the garden ; and it is a great favourite witii Theocritus, as it is 
with my excellent Mend Mitford, who luxuriates at Benhall, in 
all that is beautifiil, among shrubs, and, under his Oriental plane 
trees, sits in his classical glory like a literary Xerxes. To him 
evergreens and flowers are like winter Mends, who, whatever be 
their peculiar dispositions— whether serious or gay — will never 
cut us. 
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Yet dnk days come ixpon tts — the daxk days heSate Cbanatiaa^, 
4» ihey are 4^ed— when the heavens^are leaden, the eoiih irao, 
Hie fields day and mud; and after these comes the glonooB luHent 
«f Hghty of tnith, of goodnen, and of joy. The festiyal in HMmoKy 
«of that great birthday, which was proclaimed ** with g^oxy to »Ged 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will towards moi;*' jmd for 
this men ought to rejoice with exceeding joy, and they do r^mae. 

As to our ancestors, they kept it with such a round of meniment 
as would startle us in these sober days. They not only ran CSiiist- 
nas Day, Twelfth Day, and l^ew Year's Day, all into one, but kept 
ithe wa»ail-bowl floating the whde while, and earned their light 
to enjoy it by all sorts of active pastimes. The wassail-bowl is a 
composition of spiced wine and ale, with roasted i^jdes sometimeB 
put into it, and sometimes eggs. They also adorned their ho us e o 
with green boughs ; box succeeding at Candlemas to the hoUy bc^ 
misletoe of Christmas. The whole nation were in as happy a fer- 
ment at Christmas, with the warmth of exercise and their firesides, 
m they were in May with Ihe new sunshine. The peasants wrestled 
and sported on the town green and told tales of an ey^iing.; the 
l^entry feasted then, or had music and other elegant pastimes; tibe 
€Sourt had the poetical and princely entertainment of masques; and 
aH sang, danced, reyelled, and enjoyed themselves, and so wekomed 
the new year like happy and grateful subjects of Nature. 

Oh ! the comforts of Christmas ; Peter Parley delights to think of 
them. Picture to yourselves, my youngsters, one of those blttsterin^^ 
sights, when a tremendous gale fix>m the south-west, with rattling 
rain, threatened almost the demolition of everything in its way; 
but add to the scene the inside of a snug and secure cottage in -the 
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ootmtty ; tbe door dosed, ihe fire made up and blazing, &e oiirtain« 
drawn^ over a barricading of window abutters wbicb defy tihie peno- 
tratioQ otJB^B and all bis execrated bosl^ tbe table set for tea, 
and' me bisaing um or kettle scarce beard among tbe fierce wbist^ 
ling, bowliiig, and roanng, produced alternately, or together, hj 
alinoflt every isqpecies <^ sound liiat tilie wind can produce in tibie 
diimaieff and door crannies of tbe bouse. Tbere i& a feeling of 
comfort and a sensibility to tbe blessings of a good roof over one*s 
bead and a warm and comfortaUe bearl^. wbile all is tempest 
witbout, tbat produces a cbeerful but real source of pleasure. A 
cbeerM but quiet party adds in no small degree to tlus pleasure ; 
and tiie company of " Sir Jobn," tbe true type of an old English 
gentleman, or of " Mr. S.," tbe personification of English liberty, 
who has been called tbe Hampden of Hammersmith, will make old 
Peter Parley feel young again. And we can sit up over a good 
fire to a late hour and interchange our thoughts on a thousand sub- 
jects of mystery ; Ihe stories of ghosts and the tales of olden, times 
beguile the stormy hours with more satisfaction than they could 
on a midsummer evening, under the shade of the roses and lillies, 
willows andv sumaoL trees, in the paradise of CoUege House. And 
then when we retire into our snug beds, with the curtaiiis of 
tbe windows (not of Ihe beds, mind) closely drawn, how sweet a 
lullaby is the piping of tbe gale down the fiues and the peppering 
of tbe rain on l^e tiles and windows, while we are now and th^i 
rocked in tiie bouse as in a cradle. 

Christmas i& tiie time, also, when in many parts of the '^ Coimtry 
of England," a person of great note, formerly in every populous 
place, was accustomed to make frequent nocturnal rambles, and to 
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proclaim all tidings which it seemed fitting to him that people 
should be awakened out of their sleep to hearken to. This was 
the bellman, who yery properly reminds us of the season, of 
our obligations to it, and especially of our obligations to himself. 
Poor old Peter Parley would now do the same, and here publishes 
a copy of Christmas verses to let all his young Mends know that he 
has published an Intellectual Beading Book, and hopes they will 
*' remember " him. 

Old Chrif tmas is a " wight of worth," a ** ryhte goode " hearted fellow, , 
Full of quaint sports, of playful pranks, and feelings ripe and mellow ; 
For when the days are dark and dim, and all things dull and drear, 
He cometh, like some faithful friend, to hring us happy cheer. 

He looketh hale in his green age, hath sunshine in his smile, 
"With rosy dimples in his cheeks, and heart devoid of guile ; 
His merry wrinkles twinkling out, all hearts are sure to win. 
And young and old rush to the door, and joy to let him in. 

"With holly houghs and herries red he gladdeneth our eyes, 
And gladdeneth our stomachs, too, with puddings and mince pies ; 
"With Baron Beef a.nd hrave Sirloin^ with turkey, goose, and chine, 
With good old ale, old customs, too, old friendships, and old wine. . 

And now he sits him down in state within his old arm chair, 
While children and grandchildren all will cluster round him there ; 
He piles the huge " yule log** on high, and makes a hlazing fire, 
And cries, " Good cheer and welcome all/' like an old English squire. • 

He playeth with the children, too, and joineth " Blindman*s ht^,**. 

And rompeth like a hoy again, and getteth many a cuff; 

Before the crackling log he sits and roasts the chestnuts brown, 

And scrambles up the snap-dragons, and sups the ** lambs* -wool" down. 
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He mindeth not ft peppering of " snowballs " in the cold. 

Nor yet a bump upon the ice, although he may be old ; 

And though " Jack Frost" in spiteful sport may take him by the Kose 

He still laughs right good-humouredly at pinchings, bumps, and blows. 

And he can sing a good old song of battle-axe and lance. 
Can tell a good old story, too, and dance a good old dance ; 
And while around in merry mood the ** Wassail bowl ** doth go 
fie never fails to steal a kiss beneath the " Misletoe," 

Sometimes he buttons up his coat, and, when the snow lies high 
And wintry winds blow savagely from out a stormy sky, 
He takes his walk of Charity and goes from door to door. 
And, good old Christian as he is, Remembereth the Poor. 

For oh ! he never can forget, in all his gayest mirth. 
The Lord who brought " good-will to man " and gave him peace on eariis 
And while the gladsome song of joy his cheerful heart doth raise, 
With gratitude for blessings past, he giveth God the praise. 

Then joy to merry Christmas ! and many may we spend. 
Surrounded still by kith and kin, by neighbour and by friend ; 
Let us sing a song of Faith and Hope, nor thanklessly repine 
While one above can turn in love life's waters into wine. 
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^ET££ PAULEY made a yezy interaituig yh^ ihe other 
day to the woAm of the Gntta Peroha CosBp&Bj^ Wharf 
Eoad^ City Soad, and was so much pleased with what he saw 
at that establishment that he purposes to say a few words npon 
this useful article of manufacture. 
It is but a very few years since gutta percha was discovered^ 
yet in an exceedingly short space of time this extraordinary article has 
come into such a variety of uses as to make the history of its manu* 
facture and of its applications rank among the marvellous. It is now 
applied extensively in a great many departments of trade, and it 
rapidly coming into domestic use ; and as time proceeds it will doubt- 
less be applied to purposes of comfort and convenience of which we 
have now not the slightest idea. 
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CbttaEereha seems to hare had two diB(K)yOT^B ah3ut^^^ 
The OBfi waa^Mr. Thomas Ijo\A>, an ag^it of the weU-kaown flaristsy, 
MesBTs. Yeitch, of Exeter ; and the other, Dr. Montgomerie^ assistaEnt- 
soT^on to the residency of Singapore, on the Malay peninsiilai. HJe^ 
obseiTTed one day in the hand of a native woodman, a parang, or wood 
diopper, the handle of whidi was composed of a 8ingalar4ooking,suh^ 
stanee. TbiB excited his curiosity. ** I questioned the worl^aaa," 
says^e Doctor, ''in whose possession I saw it, and heard tiiat the 
material of which it was framed could he moulded into any form by, 
dipping it into boiling water till it was heated through, when it be- 
eaifte' plastic as day, regaining when cold its original hardness and. 
ligi^ty." Dr. Montg^merie further ascertained that the substance^ 
like caoutchouc, exuded from a forest tree ; and haTing procured spe- 
cimens in various states of preparation^ transmitted them to tho 
Society of Arts in London, who conferred upon him tiiegold medaL 

I mi^ mention to my young friends Ihot percha^, tha eh beings 
pronoimoed soft, is the Malay name for the tree gutta, &z the* 
decived substance. Our young schoolboy friends who do not study 
my "Intellectual Expositor," will perhaps sug^esl^ that gutta in 
Latin signifies " drop^" and conclude that, the word ima therelbrc- 
adoptedby our learned men to denote tib.e droppingeM of the trooi 
This is a mi^ake which the " Litellectual Esqtositor" would hmet 
oorrected. The likeness to the Latin wQrd> was^ only a coincidence, 
<me of those strange ones that bother etymologists amazingly^ Gutta, 
1^ peiehay is purely Malay. 

We.can scarcely tell the range of ibe pCTcha tree^ It is kiroum ta 
abound not only in the Malay pemnsula, but in the neighbauiing 
idands^of Singapore, in Borneo, and in many of the islands of the 
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yastOri^tal Aidupelago, and it is probable that llie tree is scatt^Udd 
oyer half a million of square miles of territory. The tree is ranked 
hy botanists among the sapotaceous plants^ i.e. those that exude a 
milky sap. The fruit appears to yield a kind of milky fAl, used by 
tiie natives for food, and a kind of ardent spirit is di^illed from it. 
The sap, or gutta, circulated between the bark and the bud of the tree 
in regularly disposed sap vessels, and the milky fluid flows from 
notches cut in the trunk, and is received in vessels where it imm^ 
diately coagulates. 

The coagulated masses are wrought up into thick oblong blocks^ 
and are sold to the purchasers by weight. This fact calk out the 
cunning of the Malay men, and some of the lowest tricks of trade, 
equal to our tea, sugar, milk, spice, and other adulteraticms, are {prac- 
tised against the purchasers. Some of the masses of gutta perdia 
in the works were pointed out to me by the excellent and intelligent 
secretary, which contained, imbedded in the mass, blocks of Wood, 
stone, or clay, placed there by the natives for increasing the weight 
of the article. This petty cunning we hope the Malays did not 
learn from Englishmen. 

The procdss of the manu&cture of gutta percha is very ingenious. 
First of all the blocks are taken to the eutiinff maehin&, a laige, solid 
disc of iron, revolving vertically at the rate of 200 turns a minute 
against the extremity of a sloping iron table. Three sharp knives, 
projecting somewhat like the knives of a carpenter's plane, are set 
upon its surface. The block of gutta percha placed upon the table 
slides down to the disc and is sliced into shavings by the revolving 
wheel which is set in motion by steam. 

It is next necessary to separate the pure material from the dirt and 
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otber extraneous matters with wHch it is compoimded. The slices 
are therefore next thrown into great tanks, to which the waste stesoa 
of the engine is eonveyed for the purpose of hoiling. This process 
softens the whole into one mass and separates the more considerable 
impurities which are left at the bottom of the vats. It is next thrown 
into a large circular box, containing a cylinder, or drum, set all over 
with rows of bent, jagged teeth, which is made to reyolye at the rate 
of &om 600 to 800 turns in a minute, and of course tears the mate- 
rial all to shreds. These fall into a yat of water underneath, where 
the gutta perdia, being lighter than water, fioats upon the surface, 
while the dirt and other matters by their greater gravity fall to the 
bottom. 

The material is again boiled, and this process converts it into a 
warm, soft mass, which is handed over to the '' kneaders,'' thick, 
strong, iron boxes, about three feet long, and a foot and a half deep. 
The warm, ductile mass placed inside the box is received by a 
revolving drum kept hot by steam, wilii a cogged sai&uoe, by which 
it is earned round and squeezed up very forcibly against the side of 
the box. This operation thoroughly expels every au: bubble, and 
reduces the article to a uniform consistency. 

This kneaded mass is now carried to the rolling machine, and being 
placed on bundles of felt, is passed between large steel cylinders, 
distant from each other according to the thickness required, and after 
a long forcing up and down, over and under, in the course of which 
it gradually cools and hardens, appears at the other end a smooth, flat 
dieet, and is wound upon a drum till the requisite length has 
been worked off. Any thickness can by this means be attained down 
to the extreme tenuity of the gutta percha tissue, which is not much 
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tUdcer iiKan gddlMaier's Bkm, aiidiff snooeBifoUjrtiMd fbrsadi piiK» 
poieft 88 hydropathic haadagoflL 

The substance being thva pnpned is large broad; nkeet^ is lastl; 
cut into longitudinal stnps by means ot a Im^ notge of Imms^ ssti 
upright in a finone edge fixremost^ distaa^ficcaa eaeh. otiisr by^Hie 
breadth wanted. 

The sheeting thus p repare d is susoeptible of ahnoi^eversrdmrfl^ 
o£ trBatmenl^ and oaa be moulded inijo every Taiiefy of fbim. One of 
the most; important actioles of maaiifi»tnra is iiieshoesolB^ Tbisysm 
cut ont by a maohiTw mth wonderfdl ra|fldity^».iriale boefeeti^ bQwi% 
botUas, son* -westers^ and. cabmei^s hatSyring^-wHips, cricket baUa^ 
cord, and thread, are prepared in a variety of ways ; with schoci ii^ 
stands, bread tcays, bads:^,, mouldings and tnbmgi I3iAt mann&c- 
ture of tubing occupies a.departmfistil^ itself and the procear is 
so simple and ingenious that I oannoi re&ata: iam^ attcmptinig ta 
detail it. 

A mass of the softermaterial is fon»d by a pistoiL tioongh; a erf»dt 
cylinder, terminating in a mould thatoonsistsof aisdiid cirmdar|»eGe 
of metal set within an iron tube, the i^ace betwom liie twa being 
the thickness required. The gntta pen&a. Urns plainly leaver the 
mould in a tubular diape, but woiiLd as evidently ooUlipBa at once 
unless subject, as it cods to an equal pressure withiiL and witi«Rcfc^ 
To accomi^tu^ this, it is received ftam. the mouldx into^ a oanal* at 
water about 50 feet in. length,, along whidi it txavels^ being* woond 
off at the other end« The water, filling up the intaisoirandf pnerasg 
equally upon the eztenor, preserver the tube m pecfeot shapes and 
eools it into hardness* 

The.uaesjof gutta peroha are4K>^nnmei0a& that it would be Ymf 
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4ttdf«iniie}J^TpfeT0iit8 maay. thousands of deaths 4jt diseases. 'F(n* 
ttdUiig, it kako of >tiie greatest impoitance, and eren for domestk 
purposes in hospitals, schools, and workhouses, is invaluable. For 
bands, ligatures, funnels, syphons, life buoys, boats, conrersation 
tubes, ear trumpets, it is in common use ; and in thepreparation of the 
rope for electdcal communioaticm of the inmost importance. In the 
preparation of liiat loiigiRibmaxine ^able which now connects the em- 
pires of England and France together (we hope as a bond of amity) it 
was absolutely indispensable, ^e madiinery eiqployed in the prepara- 
tion of the covered telegrap his highly ingenious. Two pair of heated 
polished iron flattening rollers, one vertically above another, are fdd 
with sofb gutta peroha eylindars, which they deliver on the other side 
as flattened sheets. ThMe are made to travd ^onwards, and in the 
interval between them there also travels a row of copper wires. 
These, then, «.e. the parallel sheets of gutta percha, and the inter- 
vening wires, all meet together between a pair of grooved cutting 
rollers not quite close together. The grooves are of course of liie 
size of the required gutta percha casing, and each wire precisely 
hits the centre of a groove. The whole tiiierefore appears on the 
other side as a band of covered wires, which may be either left 
together as in the tel^;Eaph for railway tunneb, or pulled apart for 
single wires. The Gutta Ferdia Company has discovered a mode of 
dauhle covering which secuxeB i^e perfect insulation. This mode has 
been adopted with the submarine cable. Four of these covered 
wires are twisted together and protected by galvanized iron wires. 

Let us hope that the invention will answer the expectations enter* 
iained of it, as no doubt it will, and the bond of peace will be 
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realised; a message may be sent about the world in forty miniites, a&d 
may this message be one of love, of charity, and of peace, and old 
Peter Parley sincerely joins in the noble dedres of Festos, and prays 

" That all mankind may'make one brotherhood, 
And love and senre each other ; that all wars 
And feuds die out of nations, whether those 
Whom the sun's hot light darkens, or ounehes 
Whom he treats fairly, or the northern tribes 
Whom ceaseless snows and starry winters bleach. 
Savage, or civilised, let every race. 
Red, bl&ck, or white, olive or tawny skinned. 
Settle in peace, and swell the gathering hosts 
Of the great Prince of Peace. Then all shall be 
One land, one home, one faith, one friend, one law, 
Its ruler Ood, its practice Bighteousuess, 
Its spirit Love !" 
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NE of the great wonders of the animal world, as I 
have often informed my yoimg readers, is the ele- 
phant, and if they look over the " Parley's Annual" 
of the last twelve years, they will find many notices 
of that animal, giving an account of its mode of life, 
habits, and uses ; but as it is a somewhat unusual 
thing for elephants to have young ones in this country I must say a 
few words about the elephant and its calf. 

Why the young of an elephant should be called a calf I cannot tell ; 
certainly there is nothing very calfish about it, for it is very intelligent, 
and had it not been for the Great Exhibition, which swallowed up all 
other subjects of interest, I should have had a great deal more to 
say of the little " pooty baby ;" but just as the calf elephant put out 
the nose of the hippopotamus, so did the Great Exhibition put " the 
no3e out" of the young elephant. 
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Tke joong elephant came into iSlns worldof boetowb in ijieb^ginniiiig^ 
of the present year under crrcnmstances Tery extraordinazy, sadfitni 
the first hecame an object of nnnsual mterest, from ihe eixYnunftlBnee 
«f its being the first elq>hant calved in this country, and also isan 
the wonderful natoxal affection displayed by its mamiD&,sa weE w 
from the lore to its mamma shown by l^e young animal. 

It began to walk and run at a yery early age, and to feed itedfby 
means of its trunk and mouth from the parent breast in a masner 
liighly interesting. It soon also became susceptible of ^hysical^jii^ 
tellectual, and even moral training ; grew attached to its attendant, 
and has by him been taught a great niunber of interesting tricks. 
I was indeed surprised at its docility and sagacity, and above all 
with the love and attachment it displayed towards those that were 
Jdnd to it. 

And this brings me to a matter, to me and all my young leaSeiB of 
^;reat interest, and that is the universal love displayed by all animals 
towards their young. Nothing is more interesting, nothing more 
instructive to contemplate than this instinct, which is, doubfiess, 
implanted in all by the Almighty Designer of all Grood for the best of 
purposes in the conservation of the animal creation. 

Who has not beheld the love displayed by the hen for its chickens, 
of birds for their young, and not noticed what dangers they will bmve 
for their sakes ? Who has not seen occasionally in the streets a calf 
in a cart and the old cow following after it with the strongest emotions 
of affection; who that has iseen the cat with its kitten, the dog with 
its pup, the sheep with its lamb, but has not been charmed with ihe 
affectionate r^axd displaced by aU of them. Peter Farley has seen 
more than this. He has seen the affection of snakes and r^ptLLes 
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for their young, and he has seen what may seem strange to many of 
his readers, snakes open their months that their young when pursued 
by danger might take refuge in their stomachs. 

It is a beautiful instinct — ^but great as it is in the lower crea- 
tion, as we sometimes call it — ^it is greater still in the love of a 
mother for her child. There the intelligence and the instinct goes 
hand in hand. The mother's is a thinking love — but oh, how 
ardent, how'constant, how sincere, how deathless. 

Little children, do not slight the love of your mothers. The lovo 
of men or of women for each other, the love of friends, acquaintances, 
brothers, sisters, relations, all are but poor in comparison with 
the love of mothers for their children. Other love may be bom of 
earth, may have its root in self-love and in interest — ^but the love 
of mothers springs from a pure and heavenly source — decays not 
with the weight of years, and bums brighter and brighter to the last. 

Scorn not this love then, my little ones; respond to it with devotion 
and obedience ; value it as the most sacred of aU affections, and do 
not despise a lesson on it from the elephant and its calf. 
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B. GILLOTT is said to be the wickedest man m 
in the world. Why so? I think I hear my 
young friends inquire. Aye, why? — that i» 
the question ; will you give it up ? " Because 
he makes the public steal (steel) pens, and then, 
persuades them that they do right (write) ! ! ! ! " 
So much by the way of introduction ; but it may be interesting to 
many, who are daily using this useful article, to know something of 
the process of its manufacture, and of the various stages it passes 
through in its transformation from a ribbon of steel to a finished 
pen. 

The name of Gillott is as strikingly identified with the manufacture 
of steel pens as that of Mordan is with pencil cases. If not the 
inventor, he was the first to establish a manufact^re of that useful 
article upon a scale of any magnitude. Before this ingenious manu- 
facturer applied his industry to the fabrication of a metal pen, the 
quiU was in universal requisition; but now, a little bit of steel, 
going through a series of transformations by the cunning device of 
machinery, has become the recorder of our thoughts, and the 
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ready transmitter of our desires. And this may be cited as another 
fitrikii]^ illustration of the mastery of mind over the material pro- 
perties of nature, and how the intelligence of man may be exercised 
in tiie development of her social and moral progress. 

The progress of the manufacture of a steel pen is in brief as 
f(^ows : — ^Affcer the steel has been prepared, and roUed and flat- 
i»ned by enormous roUers moved by steam, the metal is cut into 
fitrips by machinery, put into cast iron boxes, and placed in a 
" muffle," where they are annealed, or softened, by a certain process 
of heat. These strips are now flt to be roUed into the thickness 
necessary for the pen. The rollers consist of metal cylinders 
levolving on each other. A man and boy attend at each ; the first 
introduces the strip of steel between the opposing surfaces, and the 
boy on the opposite side pulls it out considerably lengthened. In this 
state it is ready to be cut into pens by means of a press, in which 
are fitted the proper tools for cutting out the " blank." The use of the 
p^ss is to give a regulated amount of pressure to the tools fitted to it. 

These presses are worked by women, who are so dexterous that 
the average product of a good hand is 200 gross, or 28,000 per day 
of ten hours. Two pens are cut out the width of the steel, the 
broad part to form the tube, and the points arc cut to such a nicety, 
that there is but little waste. The "blanks" are now taken to be 
pierced, and here the little central hole and the side slits are cut 
by another press. These semi-pens are now placed in a heating oven 
to make them softer, after which they are "marked," by the aid of a 
die worked by the foot, which stamps the name of the maker on 
ilie back; the half-finished little instrument is then placed in a 
grove, and by a machine converted from a flat into a cylindrical 
form. This is cfidled " raising " the metal. 
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The pens arc again placed in the *' mufBe," packed in small iron 
boxes with lids, and heated to a white heat. They are then with- 
drawn and suddenly thrown into a large vessel of oil, where they 
acquire a brittleness that makes them almost crumble at the touch. 
The next process is "cleaning," then " tempering," which restores 
the pens to the required elasticity, by placing them in a lai^ tin 
cylinder, open at one end, and turned over a fire in the same manner 
that coffee is roasted. The heat changes the colour of the pens, firstgrey, 
then straw colour, next to a brown or bronze, and lastly to a blue. 

Still there is a roughness to be removed fix)m the surface, which 
requires the pens to be placed in largo tin cans, with a small 
quantity of sawdust. These cans are horizontally placed in a feame 
and made to revolve by steam, the pens rubbing against each other, 
by which means they are cleaned. After the "scouring" process 
they are taken to the " grinding-room," where each individual pen 
is groimd at the back in two ways, at right angles to each^other, or 
rather over each other, the quality of the pen very much depending 
upon this operation. 

By the aid of a pair of nippers the girl takes up the pen, holds it 
for a moment or so on a revolving '* bob," and the grinding is over. 
Now foUow the pen to the " slitting-room," where it is placed in 
press, where the process is instantly effected. The pens are next 
examined, and sorted according to their qualities; after which they 
are varnished with a solution of gum, when they are considered 
ready for sale. 

Such, my young friends, is a brief description of "steel pea 
making." The article itself is a provocation to diligence; for now 
that we are not called upon to give up our time to mend our pens 
we shall have the more on hand to mend ourselves. 
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^1 XH-LKK I have, on some former occasion, given my 

yoimg friends an Docoimt of the cotton tree and the 

iLatuaraL Hstoiy of cotton j nnd how it is grown, carded^ 

Eptin, find woven, I wi#h now to say a few words to you 

concerning a pailicnlar branch of the cotton manufacture, 

namely, that which in.cltide3 all the various kinds of cotton and 

thread brought into use of late years, for knitting, crotchet, 

and point lace, as well as the best kinds used in sewing. And I 

particularly address myself to Peter Parley's feminine readers. 

The various processes connected with the manufacturing of this 
kind of article are conducted at the village and factories of Darley 
Abbey, and situate about a mile north of Derby, on the river Derwenty 
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and belong to Messrs. "Walter Evans, and Co., known to ladies as the 
manufacturers of the Boar's Head Cotton. The superintendent of the 
works, who has been forty-nine years in the employ of the firm, con- 
ducted me into the first room, called the mixing room; the name seemed 
to me a misnomer, since the cotton which is brought their in bales 
from the ship is separated and piled in compartments according to its 
quality. Here were divisions extending from the floor to the ceiling, 
and each description marked. All these are of diflfercnt qualities 
and used for distinct purposes, the best quality being manufactured 
into Boar's Head and the new tatting cotton. Prom this place the 
•cotton wool is taken to a room where it is placed in the opening 
machine (set with iron teeth), revolving many hundred times a 
minute, which receives and opens the wool, impelling it upwards by 
its draught to the other end of the machine, in the course of which 
journey it loses much of the seed and other extraneous matter with 
which it arrives in England ; already it begins to appear softer and 
more fleecy, when it is put into another machine- wbi;^ still furtiier 
opens and purifies it. 

The wool having passed through this machine is jdaeed on anoiiier, 
where it is pressed and rolled into a mass, something like a sheet of 
wadding ; it is in this state taken to another machine, which forms 
•the sheet into the first roving, every process making it softer and 
mOro fleecy. The rovings are afterwards placed together and formed 
into another roller, or sheet, and passed to the second carding engine, 
which forms a roving softer and more fleecy than before. It next 
tmdei^oes drawing by various ways and principles of machinery, and 
is passed to tiie jack frames, which forms the cotton wool into a finer 
Toving. 
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The spinning then begins, which converts the still soft cotton into 
thread of different kinds, knitting cotton, tatting cotton, and reel 
cotton (sewing) ; it is first spun into a single thread, then united,, 
and finally, six threads are spun into one, for the kind called BoarV 
Head Cotton. "When spun into the knitting cotton,^ known to ladies 
as the Boar's Head Knitting Cotton, it is made up into hanks, the quali- 
ties being distinguished by the colour of the thread used for tying them, 
thus pink tie, blue tie, mark distinctive qualities of the cotton. Thor 
sewing and tatting cotton are also made into hanks for bleaching, 
aftx)r which the curl is taken out by machinery for that purpose. 

The next room was to me one of the most interesting, from the great 
number of young women, at least one hundred, employed in winding 
the boar's head and the tatting cotton on the spools ; for in order to 
preserve the full strength and softness of these articles the hand wheel 
is employed, — it is on this account that the appearance of the boar's 
head differs from that of sewing cotton which is woimd by power, 
the spools being run on a spindle and turned by machinery; each of 
these also requires the attention of a womaa, by whose side is a sort 
of dial or clock which indicates the length of cotton on the reel. In this 
room were at least one hundred of the power- winding machines, and at 
the extremity some young lads were employed punching out of sheets 
of stamped paper the boar's head and other labels ; a long counter in 
the same room was oceopied by young women making up the cotton 
in parcels, or dozens and gaoases. In another, young girls and boys 
were busily reeling -bobbin, or small cord, into the small skeins or 
knots in which we ptardbaee it ;. here, as in oome other departments, 
they work at pieoe-w(»k, each, tiuis having earnings proportioned to 
his industry. 
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I will now add a few words respecting tlio village of Darley 
Abbey, in which Messrs. Evans' mills are situated, well known to 
ladies as the manufacturers of the boar's head cotton. The church 
stands on rising ground and is a neat specimen of workmanship, under 
which is the family vault, and was understood to be built in the year 
1818, and liberally endowed by the last generation of the family; 
there are also five schools for the education of children in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, in one of which girls are also taught sewing. 
A considerable port of the cost is defrayed by money left for that 
purpose by the same party. 
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^H! my young friends, I fSancy I see your eyes 
glisten at the sight of the splendid watches in 
Mr. Bennett's shop-window, and you are eager for 
the time when you, like papa, may wear in your 
waistcoat pockets one ,of those beautiftil time- 
pieces. Well, well, Peter Parley himself, when a 
boy, was very proud indeed when he first carried a watch, and if 
anybody would only ask him what o'clock it was, he was delighted 
beyond measure to answer the inquiry. 

I should now like to tell you something about clock and watch- 
making, one of those arts in which the utmost ingenuity of man has 
been put forth. I have taken the principal facts from Knight's ex- 
cellent ** National Cyclopaedia," article " Horology." 

St8m|itinD nf eh (Eiglit-iEi( (Clntt 

" The woodcuts employed to illustrate dock and watch-work are 
so very embarrassing to non-technical readers, that we will endeavour 
to give a slight description of an eight-day dock, in words only. 
There are two barrels containing springs, one to give motion to the 

2g 
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train of wheels called the ' going ' train, and the other to the 
' striking ' train. The first of these springs gives motion to a whedL 
called the main- wheel, which, in its turn, acts upon seyeral other 
wheels, the time of rotation of which corresponds with that of the 
minute and hour-hand. The last wheel of this system acts upon two 
little leyen or pallets, which give an alternating motion to the pen- 
dulimi of a dock. A fusee, which is a kind of a spiral system of 
grooves, is fitted to the main-wheel, and enables the main-wheel to 
maintain an equable motion during the varying pulling force of the 
spring. All the above-named wheels belong to the poin^ Irain. 
There is a somewhat similar train belonging to the striking action ; 
but the teeth of the wheels, instead of being so cut as to feu^ilitate 
the movement of the two index hands, act upon certain pins and 
levers which move the hammer belonging to Ihe beU : this part of 
the mechanism is exceedingly beautiful, especially when the dock 
strikes the quarters. 

** The action of such a dock, then, is this. Once in eight days 
the clock is ' wound up,' which consists in coiling up the going 
spring very tightly in its barrel. In its efforts to uncoil itsd^ the 
spring forcibly pulls round the main-wheel, with which it is placed 
in connection, and the ftisee causes this motion to go on pretty 
steadily and equably. As the main-whed cannot rotate without 
moving the train of wheels to which it is connected, all these latter 
also rotate, with a velocity depending on the niunber of teeth which 
act on each other. In two of the wheels these numbers are so regu- 
lated that the wheels revolve in one hour and twelve hours respec- 
tively, and the axes of these wheels serve as axes for the minute and 
hour hands. Meanwhile the second spring gives motion to the second 
train of wheels, which are so connected with the going wheels as to 
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enable liie bell-hammer to be moved at the proper time. One of the 
many kinds of pendulum concealed behind or within the dock, is 
set in moticm by one of the wheels, and by its isodironousy or ' equal- 
thnedy' Tibraticms, tend to giye r^ularity to the moyements of the 
wheels g^ierally/' 

ITargB ^iiAttlttra (Clntk 

" Turret clocks differ from otiier machines employed for mea- 
suring time not only in their greatly superior size, but because such 
a dock is frequently required to indicate the time upon as many as 
four different dials, on the four external fSaces of the tower in which 
it is mounted. This is accomplished by placing the clock near the 
centre of an apartment, and causing the motion of the axis which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would carry the minute hand (which 
revolyes once in an hour) to be transmitted by bevel gear to a 
vertical rod, the opposite end of which carries a horizontal bevel 
whed nearly on a levd with, and situated centrically wilh reference 
to the four external dials. The motion of this central wheel is 
communicated by four vertical bevel wheels of the same size and 
number of teeth, ranged round in circumference to four horizontal 
rods, the opposite ends of which, passing through the several dials, 
cany the four minute hands. At tiie back of each dial is a series of 
wheeb and pinions, by which motion is imparted to the hour-hands, 
which revolves once in twelve hours. In a turret dock, the moving 
power is supplied by tiie descent of a weight, regulated in Ihe case 
of the movement, or going train, by the oscillations of a large pen- 
dulum, and in that of the striking train by the resistance of the air 
to the rapid revdutions of a fly, or fm, set in motion by the whed- 
work. * Owing to the necessity for using a very heavy hammer to 
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strike the blows in a church dock, the power required f(n* working 
the striking train considerably exoeeds thai of 4^e going train. 

''Musical chimes require the addition of anoth^ train of mecha- 
nism, somewhat like that which constitutes ihe striking train. The 
mechanism of the chimes yery nearly resembles, on a large scale, that 
of a musical snuffbox ; levers connected with hammers which sizike 
upon a series of beUs being substituted for the springs, which in the 
musical snuffbox are caused to vibrate by the projecting swings 
upon the revolving barrel. 

" In the new Eoyal Exchange dock, made by Mr. Dent, mimy 
improvements have be^i introduced. There is a simple but strong 
cast-iron framing, which enables the several parts of the clo(^ to be 
put together with less strain than usual. Ths wheds of the striking 
train are made of cast-iron, more durable and less mostly than the usual 
gun metal wheds. The wheels of the going train, nnaller and requiring 
to be more nicely adjusted than those of the striking train, are made 
of hammered brass. Hollow iron drums are used instead <^ wooden 
cylinders for the driving bairels, and wire instead of hemp or ropes 
for suspending the weights. It was required by the t^^ns of con- 
tract that tiiis most admirable clock should have a compaisation 
pendulimi, and that it should be so constructed as not only to show 
perfectly correct time upcm tiie dials, but also to teU it wii& aoeuraey 
by making the first steok« ^f the hour upon the beU time to a 
second. This object is attained by a beautiful arraHgement of 
mechanism. In this dock has also been introduced a beautiful ocm- 
trivance for maintaming the motion of the wheels during Hie time 
of winding up, which was invented a few years since by Pn^Bssor 
Airy for the clo^-work of the great I^<Miihumbeiland telescope at 
the University id Cambridge.^' 
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'* A pocket watch is yery siinilar in principle to a good clock, 
except that Ihe regulation of the former is by a balance and spiing, 
and that of the latter by a pendtdum. It would be a matter of diffi- 
culty to determine what artist first reduced the portable spring-clock 
to the dimensicms of a watch to be worn in ih» pocket. The small 
clocks, prior to the time of Huyghens smd Hooke, were very imper- 
fect machines ; they did not even profess to subdivide the hours into 
minutes and seconds, until the invention of <he balance-spring, which 
is to the balance what gravity is to the pendulum ; and its introduc- 
ti(m has contributed as much to the improvement of watches as did 
that of the pendulum to docks. The honour of this invention was 
warmly contested by the last-named individuals previous to 1658 ; 
but, so far as priority of publication is concerned, Ihe honour is due 
to Hooke. 

" When clocks and watches had acquired a obtain degree of 
aocoracy in their performance, Ihe time lost in winding up (especially 
wh^i it had to be done every twenty-four hours) became a matter of 
importance, and there have been several mventions to remedy this 
evil. By Huyghens the clock was kept going while winding up, by 
means of an endless cord. The forcing spring gives Miother plan, in 
which a lever is so adjusted as to allow the wheels fi:«e movement, 
while the spring-barrel is being acted on by the key. But Harrison's 
contrivance fw the same purpose is the one now in general use, both 
in docks and watches, and is admirably adapted to the purpose, as it 
requires no attention £rom the person who has to wind up the 
machine, but is always in its place, and is ready for action the 
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■tiike the blows in a church dock, the pofwer reqidred fw working 
the striking train considerably exceeds that of 4hB going trdn. 

"Musical chimes require the addition of anothOT train of meckar 
nism, somewhat like that which constitutes the striking train, '^s 
myliAniwn of the chimcs very nearly resembles, on a large scale, that 
of a musical snuffbox; levers connected with hammers which stAe 
upon a series of bells being substituted for the springs, which in the 
musical snuffbox are caused to vibrate by the projecting sj^ings 
upon the revolving barrel. 

"In Hie new Eoyal Exchange dock, made l^ Mr. Bent, m«my 
impTOvements hare been introdiieed. There is a simple *>^* ^^ 
caat-ii^n fmming, which enables the sererd parta of the clock ^ 
put together with le^ eti^ than usmal- The wheels of ^^^^ ^^^'^ 
tmin are made of t^t-iron, more durable and leas eostlj than the n 
gain metal wheels. The wheels of the going train, smaller and reqmn^ 
to be more nicely adjnBted than those of the etrikmg train. ^^^ 
of hammered bniss. Hollow iron drums btb used ineteful 
rvliiideiB for the driving barrels, and wire instead of h€ra 
for Bu^jending tha weights. It was required by tho I- 
^™ct that this most admimble cloci should Imve n 
P*»ndnliiiii^ and that it fihonJd be so constrQeted as i. 
perfectly correct Ume upon the dials, but also to tol* 
ty maJdn^^ the Erst stroke of the iiour - 
^€ixynd. Thk object is attained by i 
mechajusnj, Ib this el€ick ha« < ~ 
triTTinee for ^laintaiJiin^ 
^^^ winding up^ ^hieh 
^^ ^or the dock- 
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moment the operation of winding is commenced. It is geneirally 
called the ^oim^ fusee, but a better name for it is tiie maintainm^ 
power. The principle of its action depends on the mode in which 
the taaee is fixed into a socket connected with the main-wheel, so as 
to allow the wheel and the fusee to rotate independently of each 
other when required. 

" The word escapement is a term applied to a combination of parts 
in a clock or watch, which has for its object the conversion of the 
circular motion of the wheels into a yibratoiy motion, as exhibited in 
the pendulum. The component parts include the scape-whed, 
together with all those parts lying between it and the balance, and 
which are concerned in converting the circular motion of the wheds 
into the alternating one of the balance. The pallets act upon it 
between the pointed teeth of the scape-wheel by a reciproeal or 
oscillatory motion. 

'' In a common vertical watch, the barrel contaming the spring is 
near one edge, and next to it is the Aisee. l^e spring within the 
barrel, formed by a narrow strip of highly-tempered steel, is fastened 
at one end to the interior of the barrel, and at the other to the axis 
or the arbour of the barrel. A fine steel chain runs from the exterior 
of the barrel to Jhe exterior of the fusee, and when the watdi is 
wound up, by the application of the watch-key to the arbour of the 
fusee, the chain is drawn from off the cylindrical surface of the 
barrel, and wound on the groved surfeoe of the fusee. In this 
process the spring within the barrel becomes coiled round very 
tightly, and it is the recoil, or resistance of the spring, which slowly 
pulls the chain back again to the barrel, and causes the fusee to 
rotate. The fusee is concentric with a toothed wheel, whose teeth 
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act upon a second wheel, and those upon a third, and so on through- 
out the delicate machine, one wheel rotating with such a velocity as 
to enahle an index-hand upon its axis to. mark hours, another mi- 
nutes, another (in a seconds* watch) seconds, and another to act upon 
ihe regulating or pendulum apparatus. ' 

" One of the chief distinctiye features in watches, and the one hy 
which the name or designation is often determined, is the nature of 
the escapement. The dupUx escapement, so named from a French 
watchmaker, is much more intricate than the escapement of a 
common vertical watch. A vertical watch has the escapement per- 
pendicular to the fEkce of the watch, while a Jwrvumtdl watch has the 
escapement so formed parallel to the face of the watch. A lever 
watch has an escapement differing from all the others, which is pre- 
ferred to those of either the vertical or horizontal watch. Eamshaw's 
detached escapement, intended chiefly for chronometers, is considered 
to excel all others for the accuracy of its performance. 

" The term repeater, or i'epeating watch, is applied to those watches 
which, in addition to showing the time upon the dial, are supplied 
with mechanism for giving audible indication of the time when 
required. In an dght-day spring-clock, the number of blowis given 
by the hammer to the bell corresponds with the hour denoted by the 
hand of the clock ; and there is an airang^nent by which the pulling 
of a string may be made to denote the hour which was last struck. 
But, from the peculiar mechanism involved, there are about ten 
minutes in every hour during which this repeating cannot 
be produced. The filling up of this deflciency is an object in a 
repeating watch or dock. Some of these watches strike only the 
hours and quarters, while others, called minute-repeaters, strike the 
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minute B alsa. In a common watch the wheels and pimons w^hich 
are placed between the frame-plates constitate the ^n^ train, irhile 
the wheeb and pinions placed between the uppermost frame-plate 
and the dial^ serviug to communicate the motion from the centre 
wheel to the index-hands, constitute the motion-work, but in addition 
to these, a repeating watch has another system of mechanism, called 
the repeating train, i(x the purpose of transmitting the moyement 
from the motion- work to the hammeis which are to strike the hours 
and quarters/' 

The object of a watch or a clock is to measure the progress of 
time ; and the contemplation of these instruments, and of the won- 
derfrd skill employed in their construction, should suggest to us the 
yast importance of time, and the necessity of making the most of tiiie 
opportunities for improvement that it affords, before the golden hours 
have passed away and are forgotten. Kow that you have youth, 
activity, and strength, my dear young friends, it may seem unne- 
cessary to think of the friture ; but Peter Parley has once been young, 
and he can tell you that the peace of mind and the happiness with 
which God has now blessed him are principally due to his having in 
youth been taught by tender and wise parents to improve the days 
as they swiftly rolled by, and to omit no opportunity of gaining 
knowledge and instruction. treasure the moments now ; and then, 
when the pleasures of childhood fail, you will enjoy solid c<nnfort 
and mental equanimity as long as you live, whatever may be the 
afflictions or tnals that await you ! 
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0it A I^ew Edition, co&tidctably enlarged, price 128. clo^ 

m^ A MILLION OF FACTS 

W OF CORRECT DATA, 

U^ ON ALL SUBJECTS OF SPECULATION AND PRACTICE, 

BY 

aiB SICQABB PHTLT«TP& 



^ Also, by the same Author, price Is., 

jeir THE BRITISH- CONSTITUTION 
IN PRINCIPLES AND ACTION. 

If* 



Price li., 

BLAIR'S WHY AND BECAUSE; 



)P 

J J Calculated to awaken the thinking powers of Young Persons on all subjects ; with a 
^ Clock Face and Moveable Gilt Hands. 

'4 STEEL PEN MANUFACTURER, 

BT APPOnTTHENT TO THE QUBEST. 

«5| CA TJTION! 

^ JOSEPH GILLOTT'S very superior PATENT and other METALLIC PENS may be 
I had of all Stationers, Booksellers, and other Dealers in P^is throughout the 

r United Kingdom. 

^, JOSEPH GILLOTT regrets to say that certain disreputable Makers have made and 

u uttered spurious Steel Pens, bearing the mis-spelled name of the Patentee and Manu- 

" facturer, thus " GILOTT,** spelled with one L, and in other instances with the final 

11 letter T omitted, thus ** GILLOT/' so as to retain the sound. There hare also been 

recently pushed into the home and foreign markets counterfeit articles under Joseph 

w Gillett^ style and character of labels, the same numbers, names, and descriptions 

k adopted that designate the Pens of his make, and by which the Genuine are so well 

' known ; he therefore deems it incumbent on him to CAUTION his Friends and the 

Public by this General Notice, to protect them and himself from the equivocal arts of 

such Pretenders, who are seeking to impose on buyers spurious articles, by deceptiTe 

appearances, for the True Pens, and thus msidiously usurp sales for their base imitations 



in full ** JOSEPH GILLOTT,** and every Box bears a fac-aknile of his signature. 
Victoria Works, Graham Street, Birmingham. 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 95, New Street, 
Birmingham ; No. 91, John Street, New York ; and at 87, GracechuxclLStreet, London. 
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146, ALBANY STREET, 
FOUR DOORS FROM THE COLOSSEUM. 



TO LADIES. 



MBS. PIJLLAN (AIGIJILETTE), 

Conductor qfthe Needlework DepartmeM qfall the leading Periodicals, 

Begs respectfully to call the attention of Ladies to her stock of COTTONS and 
THREADS, manufactured solely by Messrs. Walton, Evans, and Co., of Derby, 
to which eminent firm the public were indebted, upwards of thirty years ago, for the 
introduction of the celebrated Boar's Head Cotton, the unrivalled excellence of 
which is proved by its being the only article recommended by any standard authority 
on Needlework, whether plain sewing or the most valuable point lace be treated o£ 
In consequence of daily complaints received by Mrs. Pullan, in her Editorial 
capacit}, of the disappointment caused by the inferiority of other materials, she has 
opened an establishment for the sale of all the Threads and Cottons manufactured 
by Messrs. W. Evans and Co. ; and as she receives every article direct from the 
works at Darley, near Derby, her iriends may rely upon being supplied with the 
genuine Cottons only. 

The stock consists of Sewing Cottons of every description ; "White and Coloured 
Boar's Head Cottons, for crochet and sewing ; Knitting Cottons ; White and Ingrain 
Red Embroidery ditto ; Mecklenburgh Thread, for Flanders Lace, &c ; Tatting 
Cottons — the only article manufactured expressly for Frivolity, combining all the 
requisite strength with great softness and pliability ; Evans' Point Lace Cottons, 
prepared and arranged in elegant boxes, which contain all the sizes requisite for 
working Modem Point Lace. 

At Mrs. Pullan' s establishment may also be obtained Boulton's Needles of 
every kind, his tapered indented Crochet Hooks and Steel Shuttles for Frivoliti 
(both articles manufactured expressly for Mrs. Pullan), with Berlin Wools, and 
every other material for the work table. Attention is invited to the choice and 
beautiful selection of modern and antique Point Lace, Honiton Lace of the most 
novel patterns, Crochet and other fancy work, which is always on sale. Lessons are 
also given in every description of Ornamental Work, and Patterns prepared to order. 

• »• Ladies in the country will receive parcels cheaply, by furnishing Mrs. P. 
with the name of their Bookseller and his London Agent 

Post Office Orders to be made payable at Old Cavendish Street, in favour of 
Matilda Pullan. Cheques to be crossed, " Royal British Bank." 

Orders above £5 value sent carriage fifec to any part of the kmgdom. 
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J. BENNETT, 65, CHEAPSIDE, 

Clock and Inttrument Maker to the Royal Observatory, the Board qf Ordnance, the 
Admiralty, and to the Queen, 

Respectfully invites all who value perfect Time-keepers to inspect his Stock of 
Gold and Silver Watches, now the most complete in London, with all the recent 
improvements for performance, climate, taste, and economy. 

Every Watch in the latest style, and most carefully finuhed. 



Gold CasM and Jewelled. 


QnaUty. 


gentlemen's 


A. 


B. 


C. 


Horizontal construction, en- 


Gs. 


Gs. 


Gs. 


amel dial, 4 holes, jewelled 


10 


8 


6 


Ditto, gold dial and strong 








case 


12 


10 


7 


Bennett's superior London- 








made patent Lever, jewelled 


17 


14 


10 


ladies' 








Horizontal construction, gold 








dial ; . . 


10 


8 


6 


Patent Lever (Geneva) . . 


12 


10 


8 


Ditto (English), highly 








finished . ; 


16 


14 


12 



Silver Cases and Jewelled. 



GENTLEMEN'S 

Horizontal construction, 
sound and serviceahle . 

Superior Lever (Geneva), 10 
jewels 

Bennett's London-made Le- 
vers ' . 

ladies' 

Horizontal construction, neat 
and flat heautifully engraved 
cases 

Superior Geneva Lever . 

EUgant Silver Dials 10s. Od. extra. 

Small London-made Levers 



ftnaUty. 



C. 
Gs. 
8 

5 

4 



For Medical Men, Dead Seconds—Gold, 18 Gs. ; Silver, 12 Gs. 
Superior Lever, with Chronometer Balance. Bennett's Pocket Chronometer. 

Gold, 27, 23, and 19 Gs. Gold, 60 Gs. ; Silver, 40 Gs. 

Every Watch skilfully examined, timed, and its performance guaranteed. 
BENNETT'S Manufactory and Show Rooms, recently enlarged, now comprise 
the Watch, Clock, Plate, and Jewellery Departments. A complete assortment of 
Gold and Silver Watches and Clocks, ornamental and plain. Dials for halls, shops, 
and offices, £S, £4, and £5 each. Church, Cathedral, and Railway Clocks made to 
order. A splendid assortment of Gold Chains, of the most elegant patterns. A large 
and beautiful stock of Rings and Brooches, set with Diamonds, Pearls, and other 
Jewels. 

J. BENNETT respectfully calls attention to his MODEL WATCH, as shown 
at the Great Exhibition, No. 1, Class 10, and which may now be had in Gold and 
Silver Cases, and in five qualities, at the Manufactory, QSy CHEAPSIDE. 
A Thousand Thermometers for £50, or may be selected from at Is. each. Barome- 
ters and every description of Philosophical Instruments proportionately low in price. 

Bennett's Clock Mannfetctory, 65, Cheapside. 
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FIVE BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES 

THE BLOOMER COSTUME, 

BT WHICH 

The Public may judge if this Dress can ever be popular* 



ALSO, 

TIS3S HBH<S^m2&M 3P&Tm2<0>T 
KOSSUTH, 

TAKEN FROM LIFE, IN FULL COSTUME. 



9 



MADAME TUSSAUD AND SONS, 

EXHIBITION BAZAAR, 
BAKEE STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 



OPEN FROM ELEVEN TILL DUSK, AND TROlf SEVEN TILL TEN. 
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